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GLIMPSES OF LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Wirn the , We once more come 
before our in our illustrated de- 


eer a fine series of views in Louisville, 
en of 


tucky. They occupy the first six 
the M ne, and were drawn expressly for us. 
Louisville is situated on the Falls of the Ohio 
River, at the mouth of Creek, about 
18@ miles below Cincinnati. In a commercial 
point of view, it is the most important place in 


the State. It is the seat of justice of Jefferson 
county, and stands upon an extensive slopi 
plain about a quarter of a mile above the prin 


igh water mark. The falls may be seen from 
the city. In high stages of water they almost 
entirely disappear; but when the water is low, 
the whole width of the river, which is here nearl 

a mile wide, is covered with foam. The river 

divided by a fine island, which gives a picturesque 
appearance to thescene. To obviate the obstruc- 
tion to navigation caused by the falls, a canal two 
and a half miles long has been constructed 
around them. The Marine Hospital, shown on 
page 8, is situated on the outskirts of the city, 
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and is a fine, commodious building. It was 
built, we believe, in 1823. Our view in Sixth 


Street ts the general appearance of the 
Louisville streets, all of them being shaded with 
fine trees. The church on the right is the First 


Presbyterian ; that on the left is ‘the Saint Paul’s 
Episcopal. Market Street contains several mar- 
kets, one of which, the “Speed Market,” is 
given herewith. The sketch was taken from 
near the “ Kentucky Market,” which is immedi- 
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SPEED MARKET, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 


in the rear of the , and not seen 

in ~~ e picture. The University of Louisville, on 
age 7, is situated on Chestnut Street, corner of 
Bighth Street. The buildings have a fine loca- 
tion, and are an ornament to the city. The left 
hand building in our view is the edical, and 
the other the Law Building. Beargrass Creek, 
shown the p is a picturesque lo- 

y 


cality, and — bridges, one of 
which is seen the picture. he buildings seen 
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at the ri ane connected, 
gas works. Another engraving represents 

St. Joseph Infirmary, a Catholic benevolent in- 
stitution, situated on Fourth Street. Louisville 
was formerly considered unhealthy, o to the 
stagnant waters in the vicinity, and s to 


it is now one of the most ay places on the 
river. The railroads in course o! 

link Louisville, yet closer with 
towns and cities. The situation and scenery of 
the place are traly beautiful, and some 

of the city command enchanting views. The 


streets are broad, well laid out, paved, shaded 
by ornamental trees, and lighted by gas. Eight 
of them are parallel to the river. Senta be 


sketched those of the public buildings which ap- 
peared to him best suited to the purposes of illus- 
tration. The Medical Institute, shown in one of 
his drawings, ranks very high, and was founded 
by an ordinance of the og A council, which ap- 
ag $50,000 for the library, buildings, etc. 
he Mercantile Library Association, with its 
of books, and the His- 
torical Society, 
honorable 


mention. Louis- 
ville, it is stated, 
may be said to owe 
its existence to the 
Falls, which arrest 
the course of navi- 
ee at this point. 
he canal,to which 
we referred above, 
projected to avoid 
the Falls, was cut 
through the solid 
limestone rock at 
a cost of $75,000. 
The dimensions 
having been found 
too small to admit 
the pas of the 
largest New Or- 
leans steamers, a 
railway has been 
rojected on the 
ndiana side, the 
object of which is 
to transport such 
vessels round the 
rapids by means of 
a stationary engine 
and pulleys. In 
1850, the entire 
trade of Louisville 
was computed to 
amount to only 
$50,000,000. The 


ATIIASIOOT 


now over one hun- 
dred houses en- 


geced exclusivel: 
the 
business, the 
amount of which is 
estimated in round 
numbers at tweuty 


millions of dollars. The chief articles of export 
are tobacco, pork, hemp and flour. Although 
Louisville is oted rather to commerce than 
manufactures, still the latter amount in value to 
about $6,000,000 annually. For a place which 
has been in existence but about three quarters of 
a century, its growth has been very rapid. 


VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL KINGDOM, 
isa of force mutation 
throughout nature, one generating or chang- 
ing into the other. So that force which eaten 
the tas heat and light, etc., is stored up in 
its tissues, making them organic. This force, 
transferred from the plant to the animal in diges- 
tion, is given out by its muscles in their decom- 
position, and produces motion, or by its nerves, 
and constitutes nervous force—force stored up in 
the body—resistance to chemical affinity ; this 
force produced directly from the solar rays. The 
solar rays cause those operations in the vegetable 
world, by which trees and plants absorb the car- 
bonic gas which is expired from the lungs 
of animals, and by which those very plants also 
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to revive 
lu of man with the of life. rees 
and plants are essential to the health of the ani- 
mal creation, and there is a mutual relationship 
u m a 


The carbonic acid gas with which our breath- 
fills the air, to-morrow will be speeding north 
to make the tour of the world. 


south, striving 
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The date trees that grow round the fountains of 


the Nile will drink it in with their leaves; the 
cedar of Lebanon will take hold of it to add to 
its stature; the cocoa-nuts of Tahiti will grow 
riper on it; and the palms and bananas of Japan 
cha: it into flowers. The oxygen we are 
was distilled for usas time 
by the magnolias of the Susquehanna, and the 
great trees that skirt the Orinoco and the Ama- 


zon; the giant rhododendrons of the Himalayas 
contribute to it, the roses and m of Cash- 
mere, the cinnamon trees of and forests 
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older than the Flood, buried d in the heart of 
Africa, far behind the Moun of the Moon. 
The rain which we see descending was thawed for 
us out of icebergs which have watched the polar 
star for ages, and lotus-lilies sucked up from the 
Nile, and exhaled as vapor, the snows that are 
lying at the top of our hills. Thas we see that 
the two great kingdoms of nature are made to 
co-operate in the execution of the same design, 
each ministering to the other, and preserving 
that due balance in the constitution of the at- 
phere which ts it to the welfare and ac- 
tivity of every order of things, and which would: 
soon be destroyed were the operations of any one 
of them to be suspended. And yet man, in his 
norance and his thirst for worldly gain, has 
one his utmost to destroy this beauteous and 
harmonious plan. It was evidently the intention 
of the Creator that animal and vegetable life 
should everywhere exist together, so that the 
baneful influence which the former is constantly 
exercising upon the air, whose purity is so essen- 
tial to its maintenance, should be counteracted 
by the latter.— Cornhill Magazine. 
ARTS AMONG THE ANCIENTS. 
Did the ancients know anything about glass ¢ 
It was supposed by many that they did not; and 
a work was written to show that they were not 
acquainted with its manafacture—when a cham- 
ber in the ruins of Pompeii was broken into and 
found to be full of glass of all kinds, qualities 
and colors. In an article on the a. Dr. 
Lardner undertook to show that it was impossible 
for a steamer to cross the Atlantic; during 
the same month that the article was published a 
steamer from Europe to America. 
There is in the British Museum a vase brought 
from Rome, which has been satisfactorily proved 
to be Egyptian glass, manufactured thousands of 
since. The ancients were enabled to man- 
ufacture glass of an elastic nature! At instance 
is on record where a gob- 
let was thrown and dam- 
aged, or bent in, and 
again restored. Wilkin- 
son brought from Egypt 
a tube glass, in the centre 
of which was a small 
duck of purple color, and 
rfect in its finish and 
its feathers. It was cov- 
ered over with white or 
transparent glass, and 
annealed. he win- 
dows of the ancient ca- 
thedrals in Europe, nine- 
ty feet high, were orna- 
mented with rich colors, 
on the glass, represent- 
ing a prophet or an 
apostle, etc.; and where 
irs have been made 
th the best stained 
glass of modern times, 
quite a contrast in the 
qualities of the colors 
was clearly manifest. 
Did the ancients know 
the use of the tele- 
scope? Sir William 


contends that they did. At Car- 
the historian tells us, they had shipseers, 
which they could see their ships a hundred 
miles off. This was the “PyBiaee In the thea- 
tres at Rome the gladjators fought in the centre 
of an arena of great breadth. At one extremity 
of this, separated far from the scenes in the cen- 
tre of the building, was the emperor’s box, where 
Nero sat, and eyed through a ring the feats of 
the stage. Here was the opera-giass. In the 
museums of the old world are curiosities and ob- 
jects of antiquity, manufactured in the times of 
Julius Cesar, so minute that a microscope is al- 
ways handed to the visitors by which to examine 
them: There must have been microscopes or 
magnifying glasses used to assist the artists in 
manufacturing these miniature objects. Drum- 
mond is right in attributing to the ancients this 
knowledge of the power of glass.— Phillips. 


SUMMER DAYS. 

What cn indescribably beautiful thing is a 
summer day! Ido not mean merely the hours 
as they pass over; the long light; the sun going 
up and going down; but all that one associates 
with summer daye, spent in sweet rural scenes. 
There is great variety in summer days. There 
is the warm, bright, still summer day, when ev- 
pr goon | seems asleep, and the topmost branches 
of the tall trees do not stir in the azure air. 
There is the breezy summer day, when warm 
breaths wave these topmost branches gently to 
and fro, and you stand and look at them; when 
sportive winds bend the green corn as they 
swiftly sweep over it; when the shadows of the 
clouds pass slowly along the hills. Even the 
rainy day, if it come with soft, summer-like rain, 
is beau People in town are apt to think of 
rain as a mere nuisance ; the chief good it does 
there is to water the streets more generally and 
thoroughly than usual; a rainy day in town is 
equivalent to a bad day; but in the country, if 
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VIEW FROM CORNER OF GREEN AND SIXTH STREETS, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


possess even the smallest portion of the may. There 1 pleasure in 


» you learn to ip the rain. You go | thinking ad pad have got far ahead of man or 

in it; you walk and enjoy the sight of | machine ; you heartily despise a watering 
momently greener; of the | cart, while a summer shower. ‘And 
trees looking refreshed the evergreens | after the shower is over, yay fragrance is dif- 
ing, the gravel so free from dust, and | fused through the coun ; every tree and 


ds as them beanuti- | shrub has an ry ‘commer shower 
ly compact, but not at py or maddy ; ne oe, sak ch senses train percep- 
summer rain never renders country will see.—Recreations of a Country Parson. 
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The accom ing engravings are remarkable 
for their for us durin 
a recent visit to Deer Island. The first view is 
a general one, and embraces all the buildings, 
commencing with the House of Industry on the 
left, continuing with the doctor’s house, with the 
Alms House and Hospital buildings intermingled 
on the right. We first visited the Hospital, and 
were struck with the perfect cleanliness and order 
that reigned throughout the establishment, an 
air of almost military strictness reigning through- 
out. Most of the patients were out at the time 
of our visit, as the physicians cause all who can 
do so to go out whenever the weather admits. 
The windows were mostly open, and the sunlight 
fell on beds that would be a source of envy to 
many & poor resident of a city boarding-house. 
All the bedsteads are of iron, the beds of straw, 
covered by two good blankets, white sheet and a 
check coverlid. The er are very atten- 
tive, and take a great deal of interest in the pa- 
tients, who, on their part, appear to have entire 
confidence in their position, and the attendants. 
In the female ye of the Hospital, of 
which we give a sketch, was a most ing 
and interesting child, that had lost the use of his 
lower limbs, otherwise perfectly formed and 
healthy. He is a general favorite, and his intel- 
ligent smile and engaging manners touched us 
more than anything else we saw. Adjoining the 
Female Hospital, is a ap som devoted to in- 
fants and very young chil We give a cor- 
rect view of this nursery. It is here the found- 
lings, deserted by their unnatural parents, are 
cared for, and —— with suitable nurses, and 
here they toddle about and enjoy their infantile 


DINING ROOM. 


existence in happy unconsciousness of their po- 
In the Richens likewise of 

eanliness) su was being prepared. Enor- 
mous Looking loaves of bread, and the 
pleasant aroma arising from overgrown boilers, 
on which the coffee was cooking, gave proof that 
there was no lack of substantiality in this de- 
partment, which, one of the Celtic cooks gave us 
to understand, they were of. We 
cut from the official report the following state- 
ment of the daily fare of the inmates of the 
House of Industry, Deer Island: Breakfast— 
bread one-third Indian, chocolate, with milk and 
molasses. Supper—bread and tea. Dinner, 
Sunday—baked pork and beans, or corned meat 
with vegetables ; Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday, beef soup with vegetables ; Sat- 
urday, beef soup, with vegetables, or rice and 
molasses. Mutton or veal broth every day for 
the sick. Beef juice for the sick as required. 
One quart of milk is furnished for the nursing 
women daily. From the kitchen we stepped into 
the Work-room, also depicted in another engrav- 
ing, where the women are employed, making the 
clothes worn on the island. They were sitting 
in rows, quietly making up the coarse blue stuff 
into garments. One or two were reading, and 
some walking about, and to us there was an *p- 


2 
12 
J 
aa the Dining-room, a long, low apartment, the 
men of the establishment were quietly discussing 
ee oe the meal we had seen prepared in the kitchen. 
On ae Our drawing is a correct illustration of this in- 
a vat tericr. The are employed, some in the shoe- 
chop, and pe in various occupations on the 
eis le farm, in the garden and bakery, and in whatever 
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necessary work they are capable of performing. 
Apart feom the necessary restrictionon their 

sonal liberty, they are much better off than their 
class in the city, and a great deal better employed 
than in going about begging of people, who, if 
they refuse assistance, thin ye 4 ve done 
wrong, and if they give, feel that they are foster- 
ing imposters and loafers. Upon the arrival of 
a patient or candidate for poorhouse accommoda- 
tions, his clothes are exchanged for a suit of the 
poorhouse manafacture, the old one being packed 
up and put away, numbered, till they are pre- 
pared to leave. The next thing is to give them 
a bath, and a dose of simple medicine, to 
relieve the system of the stimulants with which 
they are mostly sup to be filled. Then 
after a rest of a day or two, if not confined to 
the Hospital, they have some employment ap- 
portioned them. Almost the only thing needed 
to make the institution perfect, is newer and 
more commodious buildings ; those now occupied 
were never intended for their present use, having 
been originally erected as ceeeey hospitals 
for the yellow fever patients. They are capitally 
ventilated, but in other respects are rude and un- 
substantial. A recent report of the Directors of 
the Houses of Industry and Reformation states, 
in regard to the farming operations, that “ the 
product of the farm this year has much exceeded 
that of the past, and though presenting no tangi- 
ble result in a pecuniary form, has, nevertheless, 
been turned to profitable account in the —— 
of the inmates of the institution, and the feeding 
of the stock of animals. The condition of the 
island has, also, been much improved, and its 
productive power increased, by the judicious 


cultare of the soil the 
beneficial results of which may be looked for in 
fature years.” The location of the institutions 
on Deer Island is admirable for quarantine and 
— purposes, for no spot within the vicinity 
of ton is more salubrious ; and if not quite 
as accessible as some spots that might have been 
selected, still, for the purpose of some of the 
institutions, its very isolation is a recommenda- 
tion. There is no question of the fact stated in 
the official report that the condition of the island 
is very rapidly improving, and a visit there will 
satisfy any one of the care and attention bestowed 
on the patients. 


A RUSSIAN WOMAN SHOW. 

A St. Petersburg correspondent gives the fol- 
lowing as one of the peculiarities of northern 
life. The scene is laid in the “Summer Gar- 
den,” one of the pleasantest places of popular 
resort in that city, on Whitsunday afternoon—a 
festival “observed with scrupulous care,” when 
“it is the custom to decorate the dwelling, boats, 
rafts, carri , and church doors, with branches 
of linden,” and when in the old times the “ Wife 
Show ” was the great feature of the occasion : 
The Wife Show is now the last lingering relic 
of what was once a popular national custom. 
Here the sons and daughters of tradesmen were 
wont to assemble, to select their partners for life. 
The girls would come decked out in all the orna- 
ments the family could raise, and sometimes 
carrying in their hands a bunch of silver tea- 
spoons; or playing with a huge silver ladle as if 
it were a fan; while the young men, also appear- 
ing to the best advantage, would stroll by them, 
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and on seeing any young lady who particularly 
struck their Sey, could politely inquire about 
her dower from her its, who invariably ac- 
companied the blushing damsels. The custom 
so far exists in the present day that, had I been 
matrimonially disposed, I might have selected a 
wife without even the trouble of advertising, to 
say nothing of saving the time which the more 
conventional customs of my native land deem 
requisite for a courtship. Here comes a group 
attracting more than ordinary attention. They 
are candidates for matrimony—two young sisters, 
apparently about eighteen years of age. They 
are rather pretty, and quite el tly dressed in 
; light colors, and wearing the little jaunty hats 
and feathers. Behind them come their parents 
and an old woman plainly attired, but after all 
one of the most important members of the fam- 
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many a sphingster. Her name is Ekatarina, 
and her dower is so many rubles. After some 
further uestioning the parties separate. 
In the evening the old woman states to the pa- 
rents the various propositions she has received, 
and to the one who has the largest income a note 
is sent. If all his statements are found correct 
the thing is considered settled, and Ekatarina is 
married to Ivan with little more ado. She 
never thinks of objecting, and neither bride nor 
bridegroom has any idea of wasting time in 


courting. But this custom is fast falling into 
desuetude, and this year not more than half-a- 
dozen candidates for matrimony presented them- 
selves at the Summer Garden Wife Show for 
1861. Two or three years more, and the custom 
will be a tradition of the past.—American Gent’s 
Newspaper. 


Ay, 


ily. If a young man is taken with the appear- 
ance of the candidates he will give the old lady’s 
shawl a gentle pull, and they will together step 
on one side and avoid the crowd by turning into 
one of the side walks. A conversation some- 
thing like the following will ensue, it being, of 
course, understood by the parties that the you 
bachelor is wife-hunting: Old Woman—Well, 
sir, what is your name? Young Man—Ivan 
ive? Y.M.—In Gargarrovitch Street, No. 
0. W.—You are well off? Y.M.—Yes; I 
or Diver, and have so much laidup. What's 
the name of the young lady—the one at the 
right, little mother? O. W.—You’re not the 
first that has asked me that, for a finer young 
woman hus not been on the Summer Garden for 


STREETS IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 

The public thoroughfares of the metropolis 
were unpaved, and were little better than the 
country lanes; the inhabitants, and even the 
butchers, threw the offal into the streets, and 
swine revelled unmolested in the gutters. In 
Paris a French prince of the royal blood was kill- 
ed by a fall from his horse in consequence of a 
sow running between his animal’s legs. An or- 
der was issued to prohibit them from wallowing 
in the muddy streets ; but the order, it is said, 
excited the anger of the monks of the abbey of 
St. Anthony, who from time immemorial had 
enjoyed the privilege of turning their swine into 
the public thoroughfares. he monks urged 
their plea with such pertinacity that it was found 
necessary to grant them an exclusive right of 
sending their pigs about town without molesta- 
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tion, only requiring that the holy fathers should 
turn them out with bells hung round their necks. 
The swinish multitude grew fat upon the filth, 
and formed, with the kites, crows, and other’ rav- 
enous birds, the only sca of the busy 
streets of Paris and London. In France the peo- 

le were allowed to throw out of their windows 
nto the streets, filth of the most offensive nature 
on calling out three times, “Gare Peau!” The 
principal streets of Paris were not paved until 
the latter part of the twelfth century, and those 
of London not until a much later period. Hol- 
born, the t artery of modern Babylon, 
through which pours in thick succession one loud, 
busy, rattling stream of life and commerce, was 
not paved till the commencement of the fifteenth 
century. Some of the minor streets were scarce- 


15 


NAPOLEON’S COAT OF MAIL. 

Just before Napoleon set out for Belgium (be- 
fore the battle of Waterloo), he sent for the clev- 
erest artisan of his class in Paris, and demanded 
of him whether he would to make a coat 
of mail to be worn under ordinary dress 
which should be absolutely bullet-proof; and 
that, if so, he might name his own price for such 
awork. The man engaged to make the desired 
object, if allowed proper time, and he named 
eighteen thousand francs (seven hundred and 
twenty pounds as the for it. The 
bargain was concluded, and in due time the work 
was prodaced, and the artisan was honored with 
a second audience of the emperor. “ Now,” said 
his imperial majesty, “putiton.” The man 
did so. ‘“ As I am to stake my life on its effica- 
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ly passable. Narrow lanes with hedges, broken 
only here and there by a 8 ling house, were 
the primitive Wood streets, Gray’s Inn lanes, 
and Aldgate streets, of modern times; some 
would venture to traverse them in the day, but 
few would risk such perilous thoroughfares at 
night. Some of the streets were so in the 
prosperous days of King Henry VIIL, that they 
are described as “ very foul, and full of pits and 
sloughs ; very perilous as well for all the king’s 
subjects on horseback as on foot.” Along such 
dangerous paths the traveller at night had to 
grope his way about town in total darkness, ex- 
cept he was near enough to be guided by the 
lanterns on the steeple of Bow Charch, which 
served as the only landmark to the bewildered 
rea and Shadows of the Olden 


\ will, I su , have no objection to do 
the aaa ” An be took a brace of pistols and 
prepared to discharge one at the breast of the as- 
tonished artist. There was no how- 
ever, and, half dead with fear, he stood the fire; 
and, to the infinite credit of his work, with per- 
fect impunity. But the emperor was not con- 
tent with one trial. He fired the second pi 
at the back of the artist, and afterwards disc 
ed a fowling-piece at another part of him 
similar effect. ‘ Well,” said the emperor, 
have produeed a capital work undoubtedly, 
What is to be the price of it?” Eighteen thou- 
sand francs were named as the aureed sum. 
“ There is an order for them,” said the emperor, 
‘and there is another for an equa. sum, for the 


fright I have given you.”—. and after Wa- 
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THE LADIES’ HORSE. 

The bridle of a lady’s horse should be a single 
rein—never a snaffle to be pulled upon—requir- 
ing the strength of a thread only to guide and 
direct the animal, and drawn only when the 
horse is required to be stopped, at all other times 
to be kept slightly in hand, or be permitted to lie 
gently on the arched neck of the beautiful creature, 
permitting him to look abroad upon things and 
see the road that he is travelling; starting with 
a bound into a graceful canter at the slightest 
motion of the rein, or a natural trot at the lean- 
ing forward of the rider, without the use of whip 
or incentive. On such a horse the female figure 
is properly developed, and its beautiful propor- 
tion brought into action, with no longer the fear 
that the whole machine—horse, rider and all— 
would fall to pieces were the screws that held it 

ther to become loosened! The paces of the 
'y’s horse should be long, rather than short, 
that the rider may bend gracefully forward, and 
not be jerked backward at every step in the most 
vulgar manner imaginable. A lady equestrian 
must never appear in a hurry; it is unbecomin, 
and ungenteel, and shows plebeian blood; 
many instances are on record, showing that a 
horse knows a gentleman or lady at sight, as 
well as most of us. An English lady of rank 
and wealth, now in Egypt, writes as follows a 
“I fear you may deem me rather boastful of m 
horsemanship, when I tell you that two Ara 
horses that threw their cavaliers did not throw 
me. The cause, however, was not in my skill, 
but in the very remarkable predilection these in- 
telligent animals feel towards the weaker sex. 
Let the wildest and fiercest Arabian be mounted 
by a woman, and you will see him suddenly 


grow mild and gentle as a lamb. I have had . 


plenty of opportunities to make the experiment, 
and in my own stable there is a beautiful gra 
Arab, which nobody but myself dare ride. He 


knows me, anticipates my wishes and judicious- 
ly calculates the degree of fatigue I can bear 
without inconvenience. It is curious to see how 
he manages to quicken his pace without shaking 
me, and the different sort of steps he has invent- 
ed to remedy contradictory purposes. Horses 
being as liable to forgetfulness as other organized 
beings, my incomparable gray would allow his 
natural ambition to overcome his gallantry, and 
if another horse threatened to him, he would 
start off with the speed of a whirlwind. Woe to 
me if under such circumstances, I were to use 
the strength of my arm, or the power of the bri- 
dle! I knew the gallant charger better. Leav- 
ing my hand loose, and abandoning all thoughts 
of compulsion, I would take in persuasion; pat 
him on the neck; call him by his name; 
him to be quiet, and deserve the piece of sugar 
waiting for him at home. Never did these gen- 
tle means fail. Instantly would he slacken his 
ace, prick up his ears as if fully ge 
is error, and come back to a soft amble, gently 
neighing as if to crave pardon for his offence.” 


RESPECT TO THE SEX. 

It should be the boast of every man that he 
had never put modesty to the blush, nor encour- 
aged immodesty to remove her mask. Bat we 
fear there is far too little chivalry in the present 
day. If young men do not chuck their partners 
under the chin, they are often guilty of pressing 
their hands when the dance affords an opportu- 
nity. There isa calm dignity with which to 
show that the offence has been noticed, but if a 
lady condescends to reprove it in words, she 
forces the culprit to defend himself, and often 
ends in making the breach worse. On the other 
hand, let a woman once overlook the slightest 
familiarity, and fail to show her surprise in her 
manner, and she can never be certain that it will 


not be repeated.— Habits of Good Society. 
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THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE. 

Never be bled! He who loses a pint of 
blood, loses a pint of his life. Of what is 
the body composed? Is it not of blood, and 
blood only? What fills up the excavation 
of an ulcer or an abscess ? hat re-produces 
the bone of the leg or thigh, after it been 
thrown off dead, in nearly all its length—what 
but the living blood, under the vito-electrical in- 
fluence of the brain and nerves? How does the 
slaughtered animal die? Of loss of blood 
solely. Is not the blood, then, in the impressive 
language of Scripture, “ the life of the flesh ?”’ 
How remarkable, that while the value of the 
blood to the animal economy should be thus so 
distinctly and emphatically acknowledged, blood- 
letting be not even once alluded to, among the 
various modes of cure mentioned in the sacred 
volume. We have “balms,” “ balsams,” “ baths,” 
“ charms,” “ physics,”—* poultices,” even—but 
loss of blood, never! Had it been 
the Jews, why this omission? Will the men 
who now 80 pay! pour out the blood, dispute 
its importance in the animal economy ? ill 
they deny that it forms the basis of solids, 
that when the body has been wasted by long dis- 
ease, it is by the blood only it can recover its 
volume and appearance !—Dr. Dickson’s 

ures. 


A CANINE ANECDOTE. 

A gentleman connected with a Newfoundland 
fishery was once of a dog of singular 
fidelity and sagacity. On one occasion a boat 
and crew in his employ were in circumstances of 
considerable peril, just outside a line of breakers, 
which—owing to some change in wind or weath- 
er—had, since the departure of the boat, render- 
ed the return passage through them most hazard- 
ous. The spectators on shore were quite unable 
to render any assistance to their friends afloat. 
Much time had been spent, and the d seem- 
ed to increase rather than to diminish. 


friend, the dog, looked on for a length of time, 
evidently aware of there being great cause for 
anxiety in those around. Presently, however, 
he took to the water, and made his way through 
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to the boat. The crew supposed he wished to 
join them, and made attempts to induce him to 
come aboard; but no! he would not go within 
their reach, but continued swimming about a 
short distance from them. After a while, and 
several comments on the iar conduct of the 
dog, one of the hands suddenly divined his ap- 
t meaning. ‘Give him the end of a rope,” 
said, “that is what he wants.” The rope 
was thrown, the dog seized the end in an instant, 
turned round, and made straight for the shore ; 
where a few minutes afterwards boat and crew— 
thanks to the intelligence of their four-footed 
friend—were placed safe and undamaged. Was 
there reasoning here? No acting with a view to 
an end or fora given motive? Or was it noth- 
ing but ordinary instinct ?—Rev. C. J. Atkinson 
in “ The Zoologist.” 


A GHOST STORY. 

One day lately an old lady, at Southwick, paid 
@ visit to nephew, whom she had not seen 

for a long time. He of course was extremel 
glad to see her, and insisted on her stopping all 
night. The house consisted of a front and back 
kitchen upon the ground floor, with a correspond- 
ing number of rooms above. The nephew and 
his family slept above, and to accommodate his 
aunt, who had been used to sleep where there 
was a fire, the old lady slept down stairs. A 
pony occupied the back kitchen as a stable, from 
which there was communication by adoor. The 
old lady having made up the fire and performed 
her devotions, lay down to rest. Just as she 
was about to fall asleep, the fire then burning 
very dull, she was startled by a terrible appari- 
tion, which stalked across the floor, very slowly, 
towards the fire. Not being able to see distinct- 
may be better imagined than 
escribed. Terror completely paralyzed her, 
and, as she described afterwards, she had not 
power to speak. The ghost, however, feeling 
the fire very comfortable, lay down before it, but 
in doing so, his hind parts came in contact with 
the bedstead. The sudden shock caused the old 
lady to find her tongue, when she cried out: “ O, 
Tord, have mercy on me! have mercy on me!” 
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which she continued to repeat so loud, that her 
nephew heard her up stairs, when he came down 
and discovered that the terrible ghost was none 
other than the poor old Dobbin, who, being cold 
in his stable, had forced open the door, and laid 
himself down near the fire in the old lady’s bed- 
room.—Shields Gazette! 


DAYLIGHT SLEEP. 

What most impressed me at midnight, in mid- 
summer, was, not so much the fact of the sun 
shining, as that the line between morning and 
evening was just as clearly defined as if sun 
had really gone below the At a quarter 
before midnight, you can see it, and yet at a 
quarter past it was morning, and what you had 


CELLS IN KNEW WING. 


said or done only a quarter of an hour before, 
belonged to yesterday just as much as if night 
had intervened. You can read all night long. 
You do nothing in a hurry; you are never be- 
lated ; and something of the burden and pressure 
of life seems at last to be lifted quite off your 
shoulders. But after a few days you would be 
glad of an exeuse to stop seeing, thinking, and 
even enjoying. There is no refreshing sleep ; 
you lie down to rest in broad day. Every time 

‘ou open your eyes, you think you are to get up. 

ou are never a but always tired, I never 
felt a more delightful sense of relief than when, 
after months of daylight, blessed old night came 
back again, and covered me up to sleep, as a 
mother covers up her restless child.— Zaylor. 
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DUTCH VESSELS AT AMSTERDAM. 

The engraving herewith presented, not only 
conveys a good idea of Dutch naval architecture, 
in the representation of the tab-built and clumsy 
vessels which they still build, but a pleasant no- 
tion of the quaint old city of Amsterdam, with 
its gable- —< houses, its pointed roofs, and lit- 
tle, anti windows. Though the Dutch 
still buil ro fine vessels, yet they are, gen- 
erally, behind the age in se Fn architecture, and 
instead of originating models, seek them from 
other countries. We have seen someof their 
barques, built after American models, which 
could hardly be distinguished from Yankees. 
Yet the Dutch at one time bade fair to be the 
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masters of the sea. They pushed their adven- 
turous voyages to the sumelees quarters of the 
globe, and in the 17th century, their ships-of-war 
were a terror even to England. Every one re- 
members how boldly Admiral Van Tromp spread 
his canvass in the British Channel with a broom 
at his masthead, thereby delicately intimating his 
intention of sweeping the Briti from the face 
of the ocean. 


OAKLAND FEMALE INSTITUTE. 
The engraving on the next page is from a 
drawing made for us on the spot, and represents 
the Oakland Female Institute, located on the 
border of the borough of Norristown, Pa. The 
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OAKLAND FEMALE INSTITUTE, NORRISTOWN, PA. 
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building, as will be seen by our illustration, is an | virons, and on the other, a beautiful expanse of 
elegant structure, while its tion is an admir- | rural country. The landscape embraces a wide 
able one, on an eminence which commands, on | extent of cultivated fields, interspersed with nu- 
the one hand, a full view of the town and its en- merous villages, and is watered by the Schuylkill. 
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COUSIN JULIET. 


TO ONE AFAR. 


BY J. WILLIAM VAN NAMEE,. 


Thy last kiss lingers on my lips, 
I feel e’en now thy clasping hand, 
I seem to hear thy voice’s tone, 
And see thy smile, so clear and bland. 
I love to dream that thou art near, 
That thou art ever by my side; 
E‘en though between us lie broad fields, 
And laughing waters gaily glide. 


I can at twilight’s peaceful hour 
In fancy roam afar to thee, 
And as I gaze upon thy face, 
Thy pietured face, so dear to me, 
It seems as if the lips must part, 
And loving words fall on mine ear— 
Sweet words of friendship, strong and pure, 
From one I hold in memory dear. 


And if, my friend, we meet no more 
Upon the shores of this bright world, 
O, may we both live such a life, 
That when death’s banners are unfurled, 
And we are called to cross the stream 
That lies *tween this and other lands, 
That we may meet in heaven, friend, 
And be united by those bands 


That never more are reft in twain, 

Where tears and partings are unknown, 
And seeds of discord, grief and pain 

Are never with bright blossoms sown; 
Where all are happy evermore, 

O friend I love so fondly well, 
Let’s try to meet each other there, 

Where never’s heard the word farewell! 


+ 


(ORIEINAL.] 
COUSIN JULIET. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


“Loox, Wilmot—quick, before she’s lost in 
the crowd.” 

“ Before who is lost in the crowd ?” 

“The lady I was speaking to you about last 
evening.” 

“ Where is she? which way must I look ?” 

“There, just at the left of the group standing 
in front of the window, where those fine engrav- 
ings are exhibited.” 

“Do you mean her in the cloak of rich black 
velvet, and the bonnet with a black lace veil, and 
ornamented with tufts of red flowers ?” 

* Yes.” 

“Did you say you were acquainted with her ?”’ 

“No, I am not acquainted with her.” 

2 


“But you've seen her several times, if I right- 
ly remember what you said last evening ?” 

“ Yes, within the last three weeks I have seen 
her as many as six or seven times.” 

“ Where ?” 

“Tt appears to me, Wilmot, that you catechise 
me pretty closely.” 

“T havea good reason for so doing, as I will 
explain to you at some suitable time. Now, 
Lyndon, tell me when and where you have seen 
that lady.” 

“ The first time I saw her was at the theatre.” 

“ Was she alone?” 

“What a question, Wilmot. I believe it is 
not customary for ladies to go alone to the 
theatre.” 

“True—I forgot. She was with a party of 
friends, perhaps ?” 

“No one was with her except a gentleman, as 
may be safely inferred, they two being the only 
persons in the box.” 

“ And you thought the lady pretty ?” 

“No, the word pretty is a very poor one to ap- 
ply to her. It conveys no adequate idea of a 
face and air like hers. She was beautiful— 
superb—angelic.” 

“The idea conveyed by such a string of high- 
sounding words, is vague and unsatisfactory. In 
the first place, if you please, tell me what her 
complexion was.” 

“ A clear brunette.” 

“ And pale ?” 

“ Yes, when in a state of perfect repose, but 
all the finer passages of the play were sure to 
send a rich and eloquent glow to her cheeks in a 
way which told of quick and changeful currents 
of feeling.” 

“ Changeful is a word well chosen in her case, 
I should say, and may be applied to her in more 
ways than one ” 

“ You know the lady?” said Lyndon, turning 
sharply round, so that he could look Wilmot in 
the face, the paleness of which startled him. 

do,” was the answer. 

“Tam rejoiced to hear it, that is, if you are 
on terms so friendly, that I may, through you, 
obtain an introduction to her.” 

“Excuse me, Lyndon, we will speak of that 
some other time. Now, I beg that you will an- 
swer me one more question.” 

“‘Certainly—but how pale you look. You 
are unwell.” 

“No, no—I was seized with a sudden pain, 
but it’s gone now.” 

“ Well, your question—what is it ?” 

“The person you saw with her at the theatre— 
did you know him ?” . 
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“No, but I inquired his name of Harry Har- 
court, who knows everybody, and—” 

“No matter whom you inquired of—tell me 
at once, if you know. Why do you keep me in 
suspense 

“For the simple reason that you interrupted 
me before I had time to tell you.” 

“ Well, was this Harry Harcourt able to give 
you the desired information ?” 

“He was. His name, he said, was Lucian 
Warder.” 

“There will be no need of my making a note 
of it, for I shall be certain not to forget it,” re- 
plied Wilmot, with a faint attempt to smile. 

“ By the way, Wilmot,” said Lyndon, puzzled 
at his friend’s close questioning, and the agitation 
he so palpably manifested, “ when are you going 
to redeem the promise you made me a few days 
since ?” 

“Promise, did you say? What promise?” 
said Wilmot, with the air of a man whose mind 
was engrossed with something else. 

“ Why, to invite me home with you, and give 
me an opportunity to judge for myself of the 
wife you are so proud of for her beauty and 
many good and attractive qualities.” 

“When I made the promise, I thought I had 
good reason to be proud of her.” 

“ And doubtless had, and still have, and yet, 
as I have hinted, I should like to have an oppor- 
tunity of judging for myself. What would those 
of our fellow-students say, who used when we 
were in college, to call us the modern Damon 
and Pythias, if they knew you had been married 
full three months, without ever expressing a 
wish to introduce me to the womap of your 
choice? I have half a mind to invite myself to 
dine with you to-day.” 

“No, not to-day—not to-day,” said Wilmot, 
quickly, and deprecatingly. 

“TI see,” said Lyndon, smiling, “that you are 
determined not to invite me to visit you, so I 
shall avail myself of the privilege of an old friend, 
and suddenly pop in upon you some day, when 
you least expect it. Good morning.” 

“ Stay one minute,” said Wilmot. 

Lyndon turned back. 

“The first time you saw the woman we've 
been speaking of, was at the theatre ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And three weeks ago ?” 

“ Not far from that.” 

“T wish you could tell the exact evening.” 

“ You may do that yourself, if you can recol- 
lect what day it was that you started on your 
journey south.” 

“That I can readily do—it was Wednesday.” 
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“Then it was Wednesday evening that I first 
saw her.” 

“ You are certain ?” 

“Tam.” 

“ There must be no room for doubt.” 

“ There is none. As you may remember, we 
happened to fall in with each other near the rail- 
way station, the morning you were going to 
leave for Richmond.” 

“ Yes, I recollect.” 

“Soon after parting with you, I met Harry 
Harcourt, and he spoke to me about going to 
the theatre that evening.” 

“ And you went ?” 

“ Yes, and it is the only time I have attended 
this season. Of course, therefore, there can be 
no mistake.” 

“None, whatever—thank you.” And turning 
abruptly away, he commenced walking rapidly, 
in the direction of his own home. For a few 
moments, Lyndon remained where they had 
parted, regarding him as he hurried along the 
sidewalk, with a look of much perplexity. 

“ What has come over Wilmot?” he murmur- 
ed half audibly. “He appears as if he was de- 
mented, or—but no, that cannot be ;”’ and leay- 
ing the sentence unfinished, he proceeded in a 
direction opposite to that which had been taken 
by his friend. 


Wilmot stood on his own doorstep in an al- 
most inconceivably short time after leaving Lyn- 
don, when the distance accomplished was taken 
into view. He rang the bell with such force as 
to threaten its demolition, and yet the summons, 
imperative as it was, failed to be promptly 
answered. 

“ That stupid girl,” said he, to himself; “ does 
she think that she is at liberty to keep people 
waiting at the door all day? If she does, she’ll 
find herself mistaken. She shall be dismissed 
at once.” ‘And he gave a second vigorous pull 
at the bell. 

This time, ere the quick, sharp tinkle had 
reached its culminating point, the door was open- 
ed by a girl, who manifested a good deal of hur- 
ry and trepidation. This did not escape him, as 
he unceremoniously thrust her aside, for which 
there was certainly some excuse, for it must be 
confessed, that the manner she stood in the door- 
way, was not exactly favorable to his speedy 
entrance. 

“ Where’s your mistress ?” said he. 

“Tf she hasn’t gone up stairs, sir, she’s in 
there,” replied the girl, pointing to the keeping- 
room door, and at the same time looking some- 


what frightened. 
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“ That can soon be decided,” said he, opening 
the door. 

As he did so, he saw another door on the op- 
posite side of the apartment which opened on a 
back staircase, hastily drawn to, though it still 
remained slightly ajar. He could distinctly hear 
the sound of footsteps ascending the stairway, 
and as he entered the room, he saw his wife in a 
hurried manner, he imagined, take some needle- 
work from a little fairy-looking basket near her. 
Wilmot cast a sharp glance at her, then round 
the room, but did not speak. Mrs. Wilmot saw 
that a cloud darkened his brow, and after some 
hesitation, ventured to address him. 

“ You didn’t call on Aunt Helen, I suspect, as 
you thought of doing when you left home this 
morning,” she said, “or you wouldn’t have 
returned so soon.” 

“No,” he replied. “As your engagements 
were such as to prevent you from accompanying 
me, I gave it up.” 

“T regret that you didn’t call, for I could per- 
ceive by what she said when I last saw her, that 
she thinks you neglect her.” 

“ You have no such fear on your own account, 
I suppose ?” 

“T can’t say that I have, for Aunt Helen is 
neither exacting nor unreasonable, and she knows 
that I always call whenever I can.” 

“Which means when there are no such power- 
ful counteractions as the theatre, or, perhaps, a 
moonlight excursion. Even the engravings at 
Weston’s would doubtless be by her as well as 
you, deemed a good excuse for refusing the invi- 
tation I gave you this morning to call on her.” 

“‘T am unable to comprehend your meaning,” 
said Mrs. Wilmot. “ Pray explain.” 

“Explanations are unnecessary.” 

“T must remain in the dark, then.” 

“At any rate, you wont pretend that you 
didn’t, for the space of ten, or at least, five min- 
utes, stand in front of Weston’s show-window 
looking at the engravings.” 

When ?” 

“This morning—half an hour ago, perhaps.” 

“T’ve not been absent from here a ghoment to- 
day.” 

“Look at that sofa, madam, and see those 
witnesses against you.” 

“QO, you mean that cloak and bonnet ?” 

“T de.” 

“Thad forgotten they were there—they be- 
long—” 

“ Yes, I thought you had forgotten them.” 

“ You think they belong to me!” 

know they do. Haven’t I seen you wear 
them twenty times ?”’ 


Mrs. Wilmot made no reply, but rising from 
her chair, went to the door which opened on the 
back staircase. 

“Stay,” said Wilmot. “ Before you leave 
this room, let me tell you that I was aware that 
some one hastily retreated through that door at 
the moment of my entrance.” 

“I didn’t suppose that you entered in time to 
catch sight of her.” 

“ Her, did you say ?” 

“Yes, ’twas my cousin, Juliet Bruce.” 

“Rather singular that she should be so anx- 
ious to avoid me.” 

“Tt does seem so, but she had particular rea- 
sons for not wishing to see you just then.” 

“And Jane—you had taken her into your 
counsels, it seems. The girl actually placed her- 
self in the doorway in such a manner as to bar 
my entrance. I was obliged to push her aside.” 

“ Poor Jane! she wasn’t expecting to see you, 
and was sadly nonplussed, as only a few minutes 
previous, I directed her if a gentleman called to 
wait on him into the drawing-room.” 

“You did?” 

“Yes, but you don’t seem satisfied,” and 
opening the door near which she stood, she call- 
ed, “ Juliet, Juliet.” 

Light footsteps were heard, and then the ques- 
tion, ‘“‘ What do you wish, Agnes ?” 

“Have you changed your dress yet?” 

“No.” 

“Come down just as you are, then.” 

“T must know who has come first.” 

“ Your Cousin Edgar.” 

“Then you’ve told him ?” 

“No, come and let him see for himself.” 

The answer to this was a musical laugh, and 
the next minute Juliet Bruce swept into the room 
with an affectation of haughty grace, which, with 
her stately and symmetrical figure, was in admi- 
rable keeping, as far as can be gathered from the 
annals of royalty, with the regal appearance of 
Elizabeth, Queen of England, whom she sought 
to impersonate, when that imperious lady was in 
her prime. 

The skirt of her dress, of rich, white brocade 
embroidered with gold, was very full, and faced 
with stripes of minever in the robing form. The 
bodice of the same material as the skirt, was 
slashed with purple velvet edged with gold, as 
were the sleeves, of the form which in the mod- 
ern nomenclature of costume, is sometimes term- 
ed gigot. Her waist was encircled by a jewelled 
girdle, and her head-dress consisted of a coronet 
of gems, surmounted with a wreath of laurel 
leaves made of gold gauze. From this wreath 
descended lappets ornamentgd with gold and 
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pearls, the effect of which was exceedingly grace- 
ful and striking. But no part of her dress en- 
hanced the natural grace and majesty of her ap- 
pearance so much as a mantle of purple velvet, 
trimmed with rows of ermine and gold lace, 
which was attached to the shoulders with gold 
cordons and tassels, and fell behind in a long 
train. She recognized Wilmot by a slight, though 
very dignified motion of the head, and then held 
out her hand for him to kiss with an air of ur- 
banity, mingled with a haughty condescension, 
which was inimitable. 

“ Kneel, Wilmot—kneel,” said his wife, with 
difficulty maintaining her gravity, at the perplex- 
ity, half real, half assumed, which he now exhib- 
ited. 

“Why ?” he demanded. 

“Don’t you know that you are in the presence 
of Elizabeth, Queen of England ?” 

“Tf Iam, I shan’t kneel till I know whether 
the carpet has been well swept to-day or not,” 
said he, laughing. “But, seriously, tell me 
what is the meaning of this. I’m at a loss to 
comprehend.” 

“The more you are perplexed, the better I 
shall be pleased,” said his wife. ‘“ We've been 


preparing to give you a pleasant surprise, but 


you are like the child, who, in its impatient curi- 
osity to find out what is inside it, destroys the 
gilded toy designed for its amusement.” 

“The truth is, Cousin Edgar,” said Juliet, 
“ we have for the last three weeks been planning 
a series of social gatherings, where a number— 
more or less as may be convenient—are to appear 
in costume, for the entertainment of the rest.” 

“I take it you mean a species of private 
theatricals.” 

“ Yes, if that term better suits you, though we 
intend by no means to strictly adhere to what is 
usually designated by that name. Our initiatory 
was to have been next Thursday evening ; a few 
of the scenes of Kenilworth having been drama- 
tized for the purpose by a friend.” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Wilmot, “and in honor of 
a certain gentleman’s birthday.” 

“Tt cannot be that you mean me?” said Mr. 
Wilmot. 

“Why not?” said Juliet. 
twenty-five next Thursday ?” 

“Yes, I believe I am.” 

“ And J am certain of it, if the record in the 
old family Bible, so carefully treasured by Aunt 
Helen, is correct.” 

“Much obliged to you,” said Wilmot, “for 
the intended compliment.” 

“ And now,” said Mrs. Wilmot, addressing 


her husband, “ tellgne, truly, who you supposed 


“Are you not 


it was, that left the room in such a hurry, at the 
moment of your entrance.” 

“Spare me, Agnes—if I must be put to the 
question, don’t let it be in the presence of so 
stern a judge as Queen Elizabeth,” said he, with 
an air of mock deprecation. 

“If that’s the way you slander me,” said Ju- 
liet, “‘I shall object to having any leniency ex- 
tended towards you. What if I should tell you 
by way of retaliation, that a gentleman by the 
name of Lucian Warder was in your mind ?”’ 

“Why, I should give you credit for being 
more of an enchantress than I have always 
thought you to be.” 

“I suspect you didn’t see me when I passed 
you this morning, as you and a gentleman stood 
talking together so earnestly, just below Wes- 
ton’s, did you ?” 

“No.” 

“T thought not, or you wouldn’t imagine that 
I have any claim to the occult art at which you 
hint.” 

“Ts it possible that you passed us without our 
seeing you ?” 

“TI certainly did, nor was there anything 
strange in it, for you both appeared to be so ab- 
sorbed in what you were saying, as to pay no 
attention to what was going on around you. I 
passed along slowly, intending to speak to you, 
but a few words which I overheard, caused me 
to alter my mind.” 

“ You know it is said that listeners never hear 
any good of themselves—what did you hear ?” 

“T’m unable to recall the exact words. I 
found, however, that you had mistaken me, while 
I stood looking at those engravings at Weston’s, 
for some one else.” ’ 

“T dare say he thought it was I,” said Mrs. 
Wilmot. 

“ To confess the truth, I did think so,” said 
Wilmot. “I wouldn’t have hesitated, had it 
been necessary for me to do so, to take my oath 
that it was you.” 

“And you were equally certain that it was 
Agnes whom the gentleman saw at the theatre 
with Luciani Warder?” said Juliet. 

‘I was, for the description he gave of the lady 
applied to her exactly.” 

“The same description would apply equally 
well to either of us,” said Juliet, “and yet, 
when seen together, we look but little alike.” 

“Tt was her dress that misled you to-day,” 
said Mrs. Wilmot. 

“Yes. I couldn’t see her face, and her height 
and general appearance are the same as yours.” 

“I don’t see how it could have happened that 
you have never seen Juliet before to-day, since 
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COUSIN JULIET. 


we concluded to dress alike this winter. There 
has scarcely been a day that she hasn’t called.” 

“The truth is,” said Juliet, ‘I have taken 
those times to call, when I was pretty certain 
that Cousin Edgar was absent.” 

“Much obliged to you,” said he. 

“Don’t be ill-natured about it—it was only 
because I wished for the benefit of your wife’s 
excellent judgment and taste relative to my cos- 
tume and other matters, which, as principal 
directress of the anticipated entertainment, nat- 
urally fell under my supervision.” 

And, as usual, knowing me to be absent this 
morning, you took the opportunity to call?” - 

“Idid. Isent a note to Agnes last evening, 
not to fail to be at home, as I wished to try the 
effect of my costume, which I sent by the same 
messenger that carried my note.” 

“ And that was why you declined calling on 
Aunt Helen this morning?” said Mr. Wilmot, 
to his wife. 

“ Partly that.” 

“What other reason had you ?” 

“Didn’t I tell you that I was expecting a 
gentleman to call, and that Jane had been direct- 
ed to wait on him into the drawing-room ?” 

“ Yes, you did,” was his answer; and though 
he tried hard to keep his brow smooth and serene, 
it was contracted by a slight frown. 

Just as the words left his lips, the door-bell 
gave a musical ring. 

“ He’s come at last, Juliet,’”’ said Mrs. Wilmot. 

“A gentleman wishes to see Mr. Wilmot,” 
said Jane, putting her head inside the sitting- 
room door. 

“Tt isn’t the lieutenant, after all,” said Mrs. 
Wilmot. “Where can he be? If this is the 
way he is going to keep his appointments, I ad- 
vise you to look out sharp, Juliet, for a laggard 
in love, and a dastard in war, generally go 
together.” 

Before Juliet had time to answer, Wilmot re- 
turned, conducting his friend Lyndon. The 
ladies supposed, whoever the visitor might prove 
to be, Wilmot would show him into the drawing- 
room, and Juliet finding that it would be impos- 
sible to leave the room without attracting atten- 
tion, decided to remain where she was. She 
might be influenced in her decision, from finding 
that the gentleman was the same she had seen 
in the street with Wilmot. The singularity, as 
well as the almost dazzling splendor of her dress, 
caused the eye of Lyndon to be first directed 
towards her. 

“ Can it be possible that she is Wilmot’s wife ?” 
thought he, as he recalled to mind the conversa- 
tion which had that morning passed between them. 
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A speedy introduction to each of the ladies 
put him right, as to that question, though he 
could not fail to see that the resemblance be- 
tween them was such that a description of the 
person of the one, would apply equally well to 
the other. Lyndon being eminently social—a 
quality, which, in most cases is apt to be conta- 
gious—though three of those present had met 
for the first time, they were all soon engaged in 
an easy and lively conversation. 

It was not long before another gentleman was 
added to their number. This, as may be sur- 
mised, was no other than Lucian Warder, whom 
Mrs. Wilmot and Juliet had been expecting, but 
had nearly given up. Warder, a lieutenant in 
the United States Navy, was one of those who 
are always sure to win the love and admiration 
of all who have the pleasure of cultivating their 
acquaintance. His presence, therefore, promot- 
ed, instead of holding in check, the vivacity and 
genial flow of spirits which reigned predominant. 

Wilmot, who had hurried home with his mind 
filled with gloomy suspicion, while he contribut- 
ed his full share towards encouraging and in- 
creasing the cheerfulness and good fellowship 
of the little circle, inwardly reprobated the care- 
lessness into which he had almost unconsciously 
fallen in his intercourse with those few (among 
whom Lyndon was the chief) whose friendship 
was not of that ephemeral kind which needs the 
sunshine of prosperity to give it vitality. Lunch 
was ordered, and while they partook of the well- 
chosen viands, rendered more appetizing by the 
faultless manner in which they were served, they 
with equal zest discoursed of the happiness which 
might be anticipated by keeping bright each 
golden link in the chain of friendship. 

“T think,” said Lyndon, “that my organ of 
adhesiveness must be remarkably well developed 
—a fact, concerning which I have more reason 
to congratulate myself than I had hitherto im- 
agined”—here he glanced at the ladies—“or I 
should have been repelled by your coldness.” 

“T feel that you are right,” replied Wilmot, 
“and while truth compels me to make the ad- 
mission, I take shame to myself upon the impu- 
tation. ‘Twas wrong—ay, mean, to treat with 
indifference the friend who once—you and I 
know when—stood by me in the hour of adversi- 
ty, the moment I had found a warm home-nest 
in the midst of flowers and sunshine. But al- 
ready my selfishness and ingratitude were begin- 
ning to bring their own punishment, as the little 
incidents which have this morning caused me so 
much perplexity and annoyance could never 
have happened, had I in the first place, in that 
free and cordial manner to which our relative 
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positions entitled you, given you to understand 
that you could never, under a roof owned by me, 
be otherwise than welcome, whenever you chose 
to call.” 

“Lieutenant Warder,” said Mrs. Wilmot, 
“what character do you assume in the festivities 
of next Thursday evening ?” 

“ That of Sir Walter Raleigh, so some of the 
ladies say.” 

“ And Mr. Lyndon must take that of the Earl 
of Leicester,” said Juliet. 

“ Rather a short notice,” said he, in reply. 

“That is true, but remember that we shall 
depend on you.” 

“I wont forget,” returned Lyndon, and turn- 
ing to Mrs. Wilmot, he asked if she didn’t intend 
to take part with them. 

“JT shall not,” she replied. “Mr. Wilmot 
and I are to have the privilege of being among 
the spectators.” 

“I shall object to that,” said Lyndon. 

“The entertainment is to be in honor of my 
Cousin Edgar’s birthday,” said Juliet, ‘ other- 
wise they wouldn’t get off so easily. By the 
way, Warder,” she added, turning to the young 
lieutenant, “I have received an answer to the 
invitation I sent Adnah Mervale, and she writes 
me that she will come.” 

“The young lady to whom Warder is engag- 
ed,” said Mrs. Wilmot to her husband. 

“Ithought,” said he, “that he was Cousin 
Jaliet’s intended.” 

“No,” replied his wife, “Juliet is free.” 

“Then,” said Wilmot, turning to Lyndon 
and lowering his voice, “I shall cherish the 
hope that ere long you may be my cousin as 
well as friend.” 

“If I am not, it wont be my fault,” was the 
answer. 


As the entertainment in prospect was of a 
character to be witnessed rather than described, 
it will be unnecessary to do more than to men- 
tion that each of the characters was well sustain- 
ed, from the haughty and queenly Elizabeth 
down to the awkward Blount, who with his 
crimson stockings and shoes adorned with enor- 
mous yellow roses, did the original to perfection, 
in the way he tried to ape the courtier by turn- 
ing out his toes, so as to produce an “ unhappy 
amble,” even more ludicrous in its effects, if 
possible, than the contrary extreme. 
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“Better to be alone than in bad company.” 
True; but, unfortunately, many persons are 
never in so bad company as when they are 
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A CURL CUT OFF WITH AN AXE. 


“Do you see this lock of hair?” said an old 
man to me. 

“Yes; but what of it? Itis, I suppose, the 
curl from the head of a dear child, leg since 
gone to God.” 

“Tt is not. It is a lock of my own hair, and 
it is now nearly seventy years since it was cut 
from this head.” 

“But why do you prize a lock of your hair so 
much ?” 

“Tt has a story belonging to it, and a stran 
one. I keep it thus an om because it om 
to me more of God, and of his special care, than 
anything else I possess. I was a little child of 
four years old, with long, curly locks, which, in 
sun, or rain, or wind, hung down my cheeks un- 
covered. One day my father went into the 
woods to cut up a log, and I went with him. I 
was standing a little way behind him, or rather 
at his side, watching with interest the strokes of 
the heavy axe, as it went up and came down upon 
the wood, sending off splinters with every stroke, 
in all directions. Some of the splinters fell at 
my feet, and I eagerly stooped to piek them up. 
In doing so I stumbled forward, and in a mo- 
ment my curly head lay upon the log. I had 
fallen just at the moment when the axe was com- 
ing down with all its force. It was too late to 
stop the blow. Down came the axe. I 
screamed, and my father fell to the ground in 
terror. He could not stay the stroke, and in the 
blindness which the sudden horror caused, he 
thought he had killed his boy. We soon recov- 
ered; I from my fright, and he from his terror. 
He caught me in his arms and looked at me 
from head to foot, to find out the deadly wound 
which he was sure he had inflicted. Not a dro 
of blood nor a scar was to be seen. He knelt 
upon the grass and gave thanks to a gracious 
God. Having done s0, he took ? his axe and 
found a few hairs upon its edge. He turned to 
the log he had been splitting, and there was a 
single curl of his boy’s hair, sharply cut through 
and laid upon the wood. How great the escape ! 
It was as if an angel had turned aside the edge 
at the moment when it was descending on my 
head. With renewed thanks upon his lips he 
took up the curl, and went home with me in his 
arms. That lock he kept all his days, as a 
memorial of God’s careand love. That lock he 
left to meon his deathbed.” —An old Man’s Story. 


INFLUENCE OF MUSIC. 


It is well known that even light, gay airs, 
when well sung, often impart a tinge of melan- 
choly, as if to remind us that human pleasure, 
however exquisite in itself, must be blended with 
pain. We experience similar sensations in ex- 
amining any truly great work of art, let its sub- 
ject be what it may, for the simple reason that 
there is nothing which makes us think deeply 
which does not make us more or less sad; for 
melancholy, however much it be decried by the 
thoughtless, is ever the companion of delight. 
But need we say that music soothes while it sad- 
dens? Even when it reminds us of happy days 
gone by never to return, and of beloved fiends 
never in to be met with on earth, it has its 
i .—National Quarterly Review. 
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LonIGINAL.] 
THE MYSTERY OF GERALD FORRESTER. 


BY W. B. SANFORD. 


A one house, in the midst of a flat plain, 
unenlivened save by a few stunted firs, had often 
taken my attention while riding through the 
township of E——, in the spring of 1840. I 
had been advised to ride daily for my health, and 
I knew no more attractive region than that which 
lay a mile beyond the house I am writing of. 
There, all that is beautiful in nature, of wood 
and stream and mountain, of upland and vale, 
cluster together ; while afar off the roar of the 
sea subsides intoa soft murmur before it reaches 
the ear. I had explored every spot around on 
foot, leaving my horse at a friendly blacksmith’s, 
and with each day that I did so, came returning 
health and strength. 

I was not satisfied, however. That old, soli- 
tary house was continually whetting my curiosity. 
It was evidently inhabited, although the shutters 
were almost entirely kept closed. Once, in an 
early morning ride, I had seen a slight female 
figure at alittle distance from the house, but she 
had hidden herself almost immediately behind 
the stunted fir that stood nearest her, so that I 
could not see her face. The wind blew a lock of 
dark hair around the tree, and a delicate hand 
was raised to disengage it, but saw no more. I 
had half a mind to make my horse stumble and 
throw me, so great was my desire to see this 
hidden nymph. For my excuse, I must state 
that I had just risen from a sick bed among 
strangers, and that I had seen no woman’s face 
for a month, save my old nurse’s—which was 
rather the worse for the wear and tear of seventy 
years—for two long and dreary months; that 
E—— was not famous for pretty faces, if I could 
jadge by those I had met in my rides; and, 
lastly, that the house in question had proved a 
source of unsatisfied curiosity to many persons. 
No one had been able to unravel the mystery ; 
but as it was the abode of silence and order, so 
far as could be judged, no one had a right to 
invade it. 

For two or three mornings I had seriously 
meditated endangering myself in some way near 
the house, in order to make the inhabitants come 
out tome. Perhaps this confession will induce 
some to think that my late illness had weakened 
my mind as well as my body. Let that pass ; 
perhaps it was so. 

Fortune favored me. A soaking, drenching 
shower drove me to the door of that very house, 
it being the only one within half a mile either 
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way. I knocked, and stood several minutes in 
my dripping garments, before the door opened. 
A pretty mulatto boy, evidently from his white 
linen apron and jacket a servant, conducted me 
to a large dining-room Where there was a fire. 
He helped me off with my wet coat, gave me a 
large shawl to wrap about me, and then went in 
quest of his master, as he said. 

When he returned to the room, he was followed 
by a gentleman who begged me to accept dry 
clothes, remarking that he had seen me ride by 
every day and thought me an invalid. I cannot 
describe the strange power which this man had 
over me. It was a species of fascination, such 
as I had never known before. I seemed to dwarf 
in stature and in intellect before im. My sense 
of self-importance, usually of a . vir proportion, 
sunk to one of painful inferiority. This, of 
course, was after a time in which we had con- 
versed on various subjects, in all of which he 
showed himself master. It was not that he as- 
sumed anything, for he was singularly deferential 
in manner and unpretending in style. It seemed 
as if be always sought the simplest words in the 
language to express his ideas. Perhaps it was 
the very plainness of the good old Saxon words, 
so unfrequently heard in this age of exaggerated 
expression, that impressed me so powerfully. 

Then the bodily presence of so large and grand 
a form, such a noble air and such lofty height, 
was irresistible. His face, too, was cast ina 
mould of marvellous beauty. The large brown 
eyes, the wealth of dark, curling locks in which 
there was the least possible shading of silver 
gray, the thickly arched brows, with a forehead 
not high but wide, a mouth exquisitely sweet in 
expression, and teeth that it would be invidious 
to compare to pearls or lilies, for they were 
whiter than either; think of all these and you 
have my stranger quite as perfectly as I can de- 
scribe him. 

Here I had been longing to meet the beautiful 
woman whom I imagined inhabited this lonely 
place, and I found myself fairly conquered by 
admiration of a man! I could not help laugh- 
ing at the ridiculous idea. It was brightening 
up in the west, and the sky was beginning to 
promise a glorious evening. The servant had 
brought in my clothes, dried and beautifully 
pressed, and my hat restored by a mysterious 
process, to its original shape; but my enter- 
tainer begged me so cordially to remain, that I 
could not resist. Besides, my long-cherished 
curiosity might be now gratified, and as I looked 
forth from the window, where my host pointed 
out the still ranning streams in the road, and 
bade me wait, at least antil they had disappeared, 
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I felt unequal to the sacrifice of leaving him.— 
We had left the dining-room for a parlor, the 
elegance of which accorded strangely with the 
unpainted structure that contained it. There 
were splendid sofas, riclf in material and design, 
though plain in color; mirrors, the size of which 
was of more account than the gilding of the 
frames, and pictures, whose value I could only 
dimly guess at. 

While changing my apparel, I had been con- 
ducted to a superbly-furnished bedroom on the 
ground floor, and thither I now returned to re- 
sume my own. It had been supplied with hot 
water and all the appliances of an elaborate 
toilet. There were books everywhere—in cases, 
lying on tables and piled even on the floor, as if 
just unpacked. 

When I returned to the parlor, I was intro- 
duced to a lady, who had entered during my 
absence. Unfortunately, I could not tell by the 
introduction, whether she was the wife of my 
host or not. Dim as the room had become, I 
could see that she was beautiful. Her age could 
not be guessed at even. She spoke but little, 
but her words and manner were gracious, and I 
was determined to pursue the advantage I had 
gained. 


A week passed, in which I each day rode by 
the house. How I longed to call, yet I did sig- 
nal violence to my wishes. Once or twice I saw 
that graceful figure bending over arose bush, the 
only sign of cultivation in the deserted ground, 
and once she bowed her head in answer to my 
eager salute. But, at the end of the week, I was 


rewarded for my patience. “Gerald” (the 
only name upon the card which had been handed 
me on the night of the shower) came out and 
urged me to alight. I was only too happy to do 
so. Again all that was graceful and winning in 
conversation, or interesting in the works of art 
visible, was brought forward for my entertain- 
ment, while fruits and wine of rare quality were 
pressed upon me after my ride. 

“Leonora,” Gerald called the lady, and I will 
thus speak of her. I could not divine in what 
relation she stood to him, so I knew not what to 
call her; and Gerald might have been his bap- 
tismal name, or it might have been his surname. 
It was long before I discovered, although of 
course I addressed him as Mr. Gerald. 

The ice once broken, I had no hesitation in 
calling. My welcome was sure, and certainly it 
was warm and unaffected. That I was giving the 
first love of a youthful heart to the beautifal 
stranger, could not be denied. It remained to be 
proved whether I had a right to bestow or she to 
receive it. She sang to me, and the notes which 
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she drew from a fine parlor organ were the per- 
fection of scientific taste. Iwas bewildered, en- 
chanted ; yet how did I know on what dangerous 
ground I might be walking? Foolishly enough, 
I never asked a question that might have given 
me all the knowledge I needed. It was the fear 
of dissipating the bright vision that I had taken 
to my soul, that kept me from so doing. 

On coming out from the house one day I was 
met by a friend, who, after some faint indications 
of attempting to pass me with only a bow, 
stopped suddenly short, and asked me if I was 
in the habit of visiting that house very often. 
For a moment I was too angry to reply. 

“Tt is no use, Ward,” he said, “I shall feel 
bound to tell you what I have heard, even at the 
risk of your displeasure. They tell sad tales of 
the inmates of the house yonder. The man who 
has no name, it seems, or never gives one, is re- 
puted as a murderer, and the young woman is 
implicated with him, the murdered person being 
her own father.” 

This was a terrible tale to hear. How did I 
know that it was not true? Was I to let my 
newborn love blind me to what these people might 
be? I had nothing to offer, except the deep im- 
pression in my own heart of their goodness and 
innocence, but of course it would not convince 
any one else; so I bit my lip and was silent. He 
went on with the most exaggerated details. His 
tale, if true, involved the most diabolical cun- 
ning, the most hideous malice, the most reckless 
disregard of all ties, moral, social and domestic, 
on their part. 

It was sickening, but I did not believe a single 
word of the heartless and distorted narration. 
Gerald and Leonora were no such beings, I 
knew, as were represented ; yet how could my 
simple belief prevent others from crediting the 
monstrous tale ? 

I had once heard Gerald inadvertently speak 
of a small town in western New York, as having 
once been his residence, the one that bears the 
name of DeKalb. I say involuntarily, for he re- 
called his words and colored painfully. I had a 
friend there, and I resolved, through him, to 
find out all I could. Writing would notdo. I 
must see him, and I undertook the journey on 
pretence of my health. 

I called to bid them farewell for a short time, 
without naming my destination. That night I 
was convinced that Leonora was not the wife of 
Gerald, whatever was the connection between 
them. I trembled to think what that other might 
be. I thought Leonora’s voice grew husky when 
she said good-by, and I am sure there were tears 
in Gerald’s eyes. I know that I brushed away a 
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suspicious sort of mist from my own, as I turned 
sadly and thoughtfully away. If my journey 
lent a color to one of the many disgraceful things 
Ihad heard, I knew that the door out of which I 
had just passed, would never again open to me. 
I had staked more than I had believed, upon this 
new hope, this wild dream, as some might call it, 
and I could not think otherwise than painfully 
upon its overthrow. 

Well, I arrived at DeKalb, and had to submit 
to the painful contretems of finding my friend 
absent. Surely, I thought, fate is very unkind to 
a poor invalid. Twenty miles further on, I 
travelled in pursuit of him ; but he was like the 
mirage of the desert, and eluded me again and 
again. Finally I sat down at a little town 
through which he must pass on his return, wait- 
ing to intercept him, and here I met him a fort- 
night later. What a night we had! Kour 
o’clock struck, and found us still by the blazing 
fire, while he related a tale that made my heart 
thrill with alternate pity and love. 

Gerald Forrester, in the days of his youth, 
was married to Edith Montgarnier. Joy and 
happiness were theirs for a brief year. Edith’s 
father and sister were residing with her, and all 
was calm and serene as asummer morning. At 
the end of that time Edith appeared changed. I 
must be brief in describing this change and its 
effects. In one of her strange moods of un- 
wonted passion, she took her father’s life. Ger- 
ald was proud, and he vowed never to submit to 
the humiliation of seeing his wife tried for mur- 
der, even though he knew that she would be 
cleared on the plea of insanity. So, without 
further delay, the moment the funeral was over, 
he took her away to this desolate spot, leaving 
Leonora, who was like a pitying angel to her 
sister, to make all arrangements for joining her. 
My friend declared that if Gerald were to take 
her home now, no one would ever trouble him ; 
but on Edith’s own account it was probably bet- 
ter to be away from the scene of such a tragedy. 
He described the excitement caused by the death 
of Mr..Montgarnier—a man universally loved 
and deplored. And he also said that there were 
some who did not believe Edith insane. 

Io jubilate! Gerald and Leonora were not to 
blame for the freaks of madness or mad temper ! 
And for what else did I care? Nothing, at that 
moment, certainly. So I turned my way home- 
ward with a light heart. With what a welcom- 
ing smile she met me, the darling! A smile 
that is renewed every time I enter my own door, 
for Leonora Montgarnier is now my wife. Edith 
is dead—gone where an earthly judge would be 
powerless to her for good or evil. Over her 


grave Gerald wept his last sad tears, and then the 
waves bore him on to a foreign shore. Only re- 
cently he has returned to awaken the remem- 
brances of twenty years ago, of which only he 
knows the full bitterness ; only he can know the 
relief that death sometimes brings to tried and 
weary souls, even when it comes to our dearest 
ones. 
THE OCEAN CEMETERY. 

The sea is the largest of cemeteries, and its 
slumberers sleep without a monument. All 
other graveyards, in all other lands, show some 
symbol of distinction between the rich and poor, 
but in the ocean cemetery the king and the 
clown, the prince and the peasant, are alike un- 
distinguished. The same wave rolls over all— 
the same requiem by the minstrelsy of the 
ocean is sung to their honor. Over their re- 
mains the same storm beats, and thefsame sun 
shines, and there, unmarked, the weak and pow- 
erful, the plumed and the unhonored, will sleep 
on until awakened by the same trump, when the 
sea will give up its dead. I thought of sailing 
over the slumbering but devoted Cookman, who, 
after his brief but brilliant career, perished in the 
President—over the laughter-loving Power, who 
went down in the same ill-fated vessel we may 
have passed. In this cemetery mee the accom- 
plished and pious Fisher; but where he and 
thousands of others of the noble spirits of the 
earth lie, no one but God knoweth. No marble 
rises to point out where their ashes are gathered, 
or where the lover of the good or wise can go 
and shed the tear of sympathy. Who can tell 
where lie the tens of thousands of Africa’s sons 
who perished in the “ middle passage?” Yet 
that cemetery hath ornaments of Jehovah. 
Never can I forget my days and nights, as I 
passed over the noblest of cemeteries without a 
monument.— Giles. 
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DESIRE FOR WEALTH, 

Of all the passions that stimulate man to exer- 
tion, that of acquiring wealth is the most abso- 
lute and absorbing. Itisa desire universally 
implanted in the human soul; it is the govern- 
ing principle, the controlling force which changes 
the physical feature of the earth, exposes the 
mental, moral and social condition of civilized 
nations, and in a great measure changes the des- 
tinies of mankind. That vital force whose ac- 
tivity results in the grandest achievements of 
enterprise and industry—which levels mountains 
and fills up valleys, turns the course of rivers, 
builds cities, traverses continents and oceans, and 
exchanges the products of the more remote re- 
gions, derives its power, and receives its first 
—— from the desire to accumulate wealth ; 
to hold the talismanic sign before which the na- 
tions of the earth bow down. The child does 
not value money until he begins to learn that it 
procures toys and luxuries for him, and as he 
grows older he comprehends and appreciates the 
overmastering desire for gain, and joins the uni- 
versal scramble after the world’s idol. 
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God gives every bird its food, but does not 
throw it into the nest. 
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A NAVAL ENGAGEMENT. 


ORIGINAL.) 
THE OLDEN TIME. 


BY PERSA 8. LEWIS. 


O, they were glorious, golden days, 
When the poet sang his own sweet lays, 
And struck the lyre to woman's praise ; 
The brave knight sat in the dark church pew, 
And the gorgeous light came streaming through 
The rich stained glass of every hue, 

Away in the olden time. 


O, those were the days of gay romance, 
When the warrior’s steed did gaily prance, 
And the dark-eyed maiden lightly dance; 
The fair “ladye”’ sat in her maiden’s bower, 
Herself the fairest and loveliest flower; 


O, beauty had then the loftiest power, 
Away in the olden time. 


The troubadour sang of the warrior brave, 

And the banner that o’er him did lightly wave, 

And the ladye that wept o’er his lowly grave; 

He sang of the prowess of knightly deeds, 

And the burning ambition on which it feeds, 

And he sang of the warrior’s prancing steeds, 
Away in the olden time. 


Ah, then the dagger glistened bright 

In the bloody hand of the dauntless knight, 

And fearfully flashed in the golden light; 

Then spirits haunted the castle gray, 

And appeared in Cynthia’s silver sway, 

As they lightly sped on their pathless way, 
Away in the olden time. 


+ 
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A NAVAL ENGAGEMENT.* 
THE BATTLE OF LAKE ERIE. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Amonc the many maritime conflicts which, in 
the course of three important wars, have exerted 
&@ momentous bearing upon the interests of our 
nation, none can be justly ranked above that 
which had for its theatre one of our great inland 
seas ; and for its time, the noonday of the tenth 
of September, in the year 1813. It was an 
anomaly in the naval wartare of the New World ; 
the first considerable occasion of a hostile meet- 
ing of fleets upon the unrufiied surface of one of 
the chain of northern lakes, where the progress 


* In continuing these interesting sketches of incidents 
in our last war with England, it may be due to the reader 
to know that their author has long Bad a resident of the 
Niagara Frontier, is perfectly acquainted with the locali- 
ties which he describes, and that he gathers many of the 
incidents related, from the mouths of living witnesses. 


of the fray could be plainly marked by the excit- 
ed crowds which lined the shore. 

The importance of a thorough mastery of the 
central lakes, Erie and Ontario, as absolute es- 
sentials to the success of the pet project of the 
administration, the conquest of Canada, had been 
frequently urged upon the government by officers 
in responsible commands along the lines, whose 
counsels were wise enough to have been unhes- 
itatingly adopted ; but the measure was delayed 
from time to time, and the keels of two brigs and 
several schooners were only laid at Presque Isle, 
(since Erie) in the month of March. A hostile 
squadron, however, was already riding the wa- 
ters of the lake; and once it appeared off the 
town, where the American vessels were still in 
process of construction, with some demonstra- 
tion towards an attack—but being met by a de- 
termined show of defence, it retired to the west- 
ern end of the lake to perfect its own arrange- 
ments. All necessary preparations had been 
made upon both sides by an early day in Sep- 
tember, and the American squadron immediate- 
ly cruised in search of the enemy. It was under 
the command of Oliver Hazard Perry, a gallant 
young officer, who had already distinguished 
himself while in charge of a flotilla at Newport, 
and to whom his present position gave the hon- 
orary rank of commodore. 

That of the British was led by Captain Bar- 
clay, of whom it had been confidently thought 
that his experience with Lord Nelson was suffi- 
cient to render him an overmatch for his antago- 
nist. Both these officers were assisted by subor- 
dinates in every way equal to the emergency ; 
and all looked eagerly forward to the moment of 
collision. The British fleet was composed of 
six vessels, mounting sixty-nine guns; that of 
the Americans, nine vessels, with fifty-six guns. 
It is admitted that the relative strength of the 
combatants was nearly equal—the British vessels 
being much the heavier in tonnage, although 
fewer in number, while their superiority in metal 
was counterbalanced by the activity of the small- 
er American craft. 

On the morning of the tenth the enemy was 
discovered, sailing out of the Canadian port of 
Malden. Perry immediately arranged his line 
of battle, and bore steadily down upon them. 
The flag-ship of the squadron, containing the 
commodore, had been called the Lawrence, in 
honor of the heroic American captain slain in 
the disastrous engagement of the Chesapeake 
and Shannon; and as the broad pennant rose to 
the mast head, and unfurled itself to sight, the 
hearts of the crew were electrified by the motto 
which it bore, the delirious words of the dying 
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Lawrence, “Don’t give up the ship!” A thrill- 
ing cheer, running from deck to deck, assured 
the commander that the admonition should be 
regarded. 

The scene, at the first moment of joining bat- 
tle, was strikingly impressive. The day was a 
warm and mellow one in mid-autumn, the air 
almost motionless, and the lake lying as calm 
and placid as though lulled to silence by a pre- 
monition of the occurrences about to ensue. The 
Canadian and Ohio shores lay visible upon 
either hand in the distance; the skies were clear 
and cloudless, and Nature seemed as though ar- 
rayed in carnival robes, to witness the strife. 
The loud alaram of the drum beating to quarters, 
and echoed back more faintly from the hostile 
vessels had ceased, as well as the quick words 
of command from the officers ; the creaking of a 
yard, now and then, alone interrupted the silence 
8o peculiar and dreadful, which always preludes 
a sea combat; and as the squadrons gradually 
neared each other, the sides of the different ves- 
sels bristled with the muzzles of their cannon- 
ades. In obedience to the trumpet of the com- 
modore, the American squadron prepared to 
close in their order; the plan having been to 
bring down the vessels ina line upon the enemy. 
This intention, however, was signally frustrated 
by the sudden cessation of the little wind that 
had previously been stirring, by which unfore- 
seen event, the flag-ship was left within easy 
range cf the enemy, while the other vessels were 
still laboring with sweeps to come to her assist- 
ance! The British commander was not slow in 
perceiving his advantage, and in profiting by it; 
a murderous fire was instantly opened upon the 
devoted ship, from the Detroit, Queen Charlotte, 
and Hunter, all vessels of large size; and for 
two hours these fearful discharges were hurled 
from their guns, directed steadily at the Law- 
rence. The latter was from the first perfectly 
defenceless, her armament consisting of cannon- 
ades, only effective in close combat; and save 
the little assistance which was rendered by the 
guns of such of her smaller allies as were able to 
forge ahead through the calm, she was entirely 
at the mercy of her assailants; lying, in fact, an 
unmanageable hulk upon the water, with her 
masts, spars and cordage carried away, her sides 
perforated, her guns dismounted, and her decks 
strewn with the victims of the slaughter. The 
pennant still fluttering at the mast-head with its 
motto, seemed a mockery on the distress of the 
ill-fated ship, into which the enemy continued in- 
cessantly to pour their iron hail. 

At this critical juncture, Perry executed the 
daring movement which turned the tide of battle, 
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and quickly redeemed the disasters of the day. 
Leaving the Lawrence in an open boat, he car- 
ried his flag through the hottest of the enemy’s 
fire, and gaining the deck of the Niagara, hoist- 
ed his colors, and prepared to renew the action. 
The flag of the Lawrence was lowered shortly af- 


ter his departure, in token of surrender, and the 
loud huzzas of the British squadron as the men 
perceived it, showed that they considered the bat- 
tle already won. No time, however, was allowed 
them to take possession of their prize; their at- 
tention was speedily drawn to the movements of 
their enemies. 

Upon reaching the Niagara, Perry transferred 
to it his pennant, and the brave Elliott, captain 
of the brig, having offered to take personal 
charge of the smaller vessels, and bring them in- 
to action, the offer was accepted. The wind, 
dissipated by the heavy cannonade, now freshen- 
ed with its cessation; and as the sulphurous 
masses of smoke were rent and lifted from the 
lake, every eye in the American squadron was 
bent anxiously to the mast-head of the new flag- 
ship. The bunting which had been hoisted un- 
rolled itself, displaying the inspiriting signal, 
close action! A ringing cheer burst from the 
fleet, in which even the poor remnant of the 
crew of the disabled Lawrence faintly joined ; 
and in an instant the signal of recognition blew 
joyously from the peak of every American ves- 
sel. The squadron now obeyed the helm as 
though by magic, and came down gallantly with 
the wind, led by the flag-ship. The moment 
was favorable; in attempting to wear round, in 
order to bring their shotted guns to bear, the 
British ships became unmanageable, and the 
line was thrown into irretrievable disorder. 
Coming on, steadily and boldly, the Niagara 
sailed directly between the line of the hostile 
fleet, closely followed by her allies, and thus, 
within half pistol shot of the enemy, poured in a 
close and effective discharge! Starboard and 
larboard batteries were both employed, and as 
the terrible flag-ship forged ahead, she wore 
again, and continued to deliver her raking broad- 
sides, as if in stern retribution for the sufferings 
of the Lawrence. Following her lead, the lesser 
craft swept the decks of the English with a rain 
of grape and canister. The guns of the hostile 
vessels were almost muzzle to muzzle, and the 
discharges so rapid that the dun canopy of smoke 
was constantly piereed, in one place or another, 
by a vivid sheet of fire. 

This movement virtually decided the battle. 
The cries of the wounded upon the Detroit and 
Queen Charlotte rose into an ominous clamor, 
at the second broadside of the Niagara; and as 
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soon as the smoke was sufficiently lifted to admit 
of sight, an officer was discovered on the taffrail 
of the Queen Charlotte, waving a white flag, in 
token of surrender. The squadron was imme- 
diately signalled to cease firing, and the captured 
vessels were at once boarded and taken posses- 
sion of. The victory appears the more remark- 
able, when we consider the fact that half an hour 
had not elapsed since the signal for close action 
was given, at which time the enemy considered 
themselves masters of the fight. The conclusion 
of the battle found the ships of the conqueror 
mingled with those of the conquered, and the 
warlike signals upon the former still flying. An 
ineffectual attempt was made by two of the cap- 
tured vessels to escape, but they were soon after 
brought to and secured. The victory was com- 
plete, and the shattered hulk of the old flag-ship 
alone served to tell that it had at any time been 
doubtful. Two ships, one schooner, a brig, 
sloop, and gunboat were its trophies. 

The total loss of the Americans in this en- 
gagement was twenty-seven killed, and ninety- 
six wounded ; that of the British, forty-one kill- 
ed, and ninety-four wounded. It is aremarkable 
coincidence, that the number of officers placed 
hors du combat upon each side, was exactly twelve. 
And the severity of the galling fire to which the 
Lawrence was exposed, is sufficiently shown by 
the fact that twenty-two of the killed and sixty- 
one of the wounded fell upon her decks! The 
most desperate naval engagements of modern 
times cannot surpass the heroism with which 
this conflict was contested by the Americans, or 
the gallantry with which it was redeemed, when, 
by all rule of maritime warfare, it might have been 
considered lost. So desperate, indeed, was this 
extremity, that when Perry abandoned the Law- 
rence, only one available gun remained upon the 
side which lay towards the enemy; and this, his 
own hands, for lack of others, had just before 
assisted to discharge for the last time! 

The results of this victory were as important 
as anticipated. The Americans were now in 
possession of the whole frontier; and their mas- 
tery of Lake Erie allowed them to occupy im- 
mediately that portion of the Canadas bordering 
upon it, and to re-occupy Detroit and other posts. 
The laconic despatch in which Perry modestly 
announced his success to General Harrison, has 
become historical. It was simply—“* We have 
met the enemy, and they are ours!” For his 
gallantry in this engagement, Perry was given 
the command of the Java frigate. 

The tidings of the victory flew like wildfire 
over the country, and were everywhere greeted 
with the most delirious joy. The praises of Per- 
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ry and his men were upon every tongue; and a 
profusion of doggerel verses celebrating the event, 
were at that time freely circulated and sung. 
One of the most meritorious and popular is still 
extant; one verse will suffice to show its spirit. 
“The stars and the stripes on our banner were waving, 
The eagle sat perched in the noon-beaming sun, 
And ere had ten minutes the battle been raging, 
When Perry thought proper to give them a gun!” 
The ballad concludes with the assurance, that 


“ The eagle, triumphant, shall soar on the lakes!" 


Nor were the more polite manifestations of joy 
upon the occasion overlooked ; and the details 
of a ball—for it would seem that balls were in 
vogue, even at that early day—in which the lit- 
tle hamlet of Buffalo honored the event, are quite 
fresh in the memory of my informant, a lady 
who figured among the youthful belles of that 
occasion, and who has survived to see a city of 
eighty thousand souls occupying the spot upon 
which this primitive gala-night of the wilds was 
celebrated ! 

Two incidents connected with the Battle of 
Lake Erie call for more particular mention in 
this place; the one, as being a matter of lesser 
historical interest, but still important enough for 
preservation; the other a most romantic and 
touching story, which is told of the subsequent 
fate of one of the principal actors in this stirring 
drama of history. The first relates to the British 
flag-ship in the action ; the second to her com- 
mander, the vanquished leader of the squadron. 

Previous to the battle, the Detroit had been 
considered a fine, staunch vessel of war; but the 
terrible execution dealt by the broadsides of the 
Niagara among her gaping timbers, rendered her 
unseaworthy and useless, except as a receiving 
ship. Even for this purpose she soon became 
unfit, and being condemned, she was abandoned 
to the decay of the docks. The last act in her 
memorable career was announced by the hand- 
biils, which many years later circulated far and 
wide, gave the novel information that the old 
Detroit was to be sent over the Falls of Niagara, 
as a public spectacle! Upon the day appointed, 
as may well be supposed, a motley crowd of 
spectators flocked to the scene of this unprece- 
dented exhibition. Every available position up- 
on the banks of the river, in the vicinity of the 
great cataract, was occupied by curious gazers ; 
such a concourse, in fact, being drawn thither, as 
has never been equalled since in that neighbor- 
hood of wonders, save by those attracted by the 
exploits of my lord Blondin. The veteran ship 
had been towed into the Canadian channel above 
the Falls, and there abandoned; and right gal- 
lantly, indeed, was the first part of her unwonted 
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journey performed. Down through the mighty 
fluctuations of the great rapids she passed in 
safety, accelerating her speed as she neared the 
awful plunge ; but when every breath was drawn 
with the expectancy of the moment, the ship 
suddenly grounded on an intervening bar, with a 
shock that rifted her almost amidships. For a 
number of weeks the hull remained in this posi- 
tion ; but the timbers parted by piecemeal, and 
were hurried over the abyss, until not one sol- 
itary fragment remained to speak of the fate of 
the old Detroit. 

The commander of the British squadron, Cap- 
tain Barclay, was, as has been mentioned, the 
pupil of Nelson. He was severely wounded in 
the latter part of the action, and compelled to 
leave the deck, and was writhing with the pain 
of his shattered leg, when the bitter mortification 
of his defeat was added to his sufferings. Nor 
did it alleviate his condition to reflect that he 
had fought the battle with the utmost skill and 
heroism, and been vanquished by his misfortune, 
and not his fault. His wound grew daily more 
alarming, and he was finally compelled to sub- 
mit to the amputation of the limb. 

Previous to leaving England to assume the 
command of the British fleet on Lake Erie, the 
unfortunate man had been betrothed to one of 
the most beautiful and accomplished women of 
the kingdom; and his attachment to her was of 
the most fervent description. To her, after the 
battle, he despatched a letter, generously releas- 
ing her from her engagement, and reciting the 
reasons which made it expedient that she should 
bestow her hand elsewhere. He described him- 
self as defeated, disgraced, and mutilated, a bur- 
den to himself, and odious to those who had loy- 
ed him; and with this last tie to earth sundered, 
he abandoned himself to the misery of his 
condition. The answer of the noble woman 
should place her in the foremost ranks of the 
heroines of history. It concluded as follows : 


“ You may have been defeated, but such has 
been the lot of brave men in all ages ; disgraced, 
never!—and though your body has been mutil- 
ated, I remember with tears of pride, that it was 
suffered in the service of your country and your 
king. Do not, then, my dear Barclay, speak of 
releasing me; for if there be still enough of you 
left to hold your heart, I will marry you!” 


The heroic fidelity of his betrothed saved him 
from a miserable grave. They were married up- 
on his return to England, and it may be that he 
decided, as many of us would surely have done, 
that the loss of a battle, or of a limb, for that 
matter, were cheap purchases for so ennobling, 
80 devoted a love as this ! 
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JAPANESE TASTE FOR JEWELRY. 


The two ladies wore on their heads hairpins 
made of horn or of silver, with other pee orna- 
ments and an artificial flower. One of the 
younger women was the married daughter of an 
elderly lady present, and carried her infant in 
her arms. It has been generally asserted that 
Japanese women do not value precious stones, 
jewelry, or trinkets. ‘This young woman, how- 
ever, wore such ornaments as her pecuniary 
means afforded, having a silver-was ring set 
with a large black bead of native workmanship 
on the fourth finger of her left hand, and a simi- 
lar ring set with a star of seven imitation rubies, 
of Dutch manufacture, on the fourth finger of 
her right hand. Although it is true that Japan- 
ese ladies are not generally decorated with jewels 
and gold ornaments, yet not a few of the middle 
class of Japanese women wear metal rings, 
me great value on a steel purse ring given 

y a foreigner, and showing great eagerness to 
possess a bright gilt button. Even a sixpence 
or a francpiece is sometimes set in a native ring, 
and prized by the ladies of Nagasaki—TZen 
Weeks in Japan. 


THE MOVING MOSS. 

A correspondent, writing from Slamannan, 
says :—“ The entire mass of moss, some of the 
pieces of which will weigh a couple of hundred 
weight, is still moving, having now taken an 
easterly course in the direction of Limeridge, 
covering up a large portion of the branch rail- 
way, plant and all; also a freestone quarry that 
was being wrought is entirely filled up, the depth 
of which will be about thirty feet, besides trees, 
hedges, and the crops that are lying on the low 
grounds. It has, by this time, covered over an 
area of a quarter of a mile or more, and is at 
present leading its course through a burn, and 
no saying but it may come and inundate a num- 
ber of dwelling-houses alongside of the same. 
This somewhat frightfal phenomenon is one of 
the strangest sights that ever happened in this 
~~ of her majesty’s dominions, and consequent- 
y it attracts crowds of old and young people 
— far and near to witness it.—Scottish Guar- 

ian. 
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A BEAUTIFUL IDEA. 

In the mountains of Tyrol it is the custom of 
the women and children to come out when it is 
bedtime and sing their national songs, until they 
hear their husbands, fathers and brothers answer 
them from the hills on their return home. On 
the shores of the Adriatic such a custom prevails. 
There the wives of the fishermen come down 
about sunset and sing a melody. After singing 
the first stanzas they Toten awhile for an answer- 
ing melody from off the water; and continue to 
sing and listen till the well-known voice comes 
borne on the waters, telling that the loved one is 
almost home. How sweet to the weary fisher- 
man, as the shadows gather around him, must be 
the songs of the loved ones at home, that sing to 
cheer him; and how they must strengthen and 
tighten the links that bind together these humble 
dwellers by the sea! Truly it is among the low- 
ly in this life that we find some of the most beau- 
tiful customs in practice.—Tourist’s 
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THE SHIPWRECK. 


BY A FOREMAST HAND. 


One of those rare old houses—the relics of the 
seventeenth century, whose quaint carving and 
fantastic ornaments attract antiquarian tastes, and 
the decay of which makes us sigh when we look 
upon them as the last memorials of a bygone 
age, was a few years ago the scene of a gather- 
ing of a large circle of young and middle-aged 
persons. They were the descendants of the first 
owners of the old house; for it was one of the 
few mansions that do not pass eut of the original 
family. There was Harry Broadhurst and his 
wife and children—Kate Broadhurst, who mar- 
ried into the equally ancient family of Middle- 
tons, and was the mother of brave sons and fair 
daughters—and then came a mingling of bach- 
elor uncles, maiden aunts, widows and widows’ 
children, second cousins, and others whose rela- 
tionship was bewildering to a stranger, but which 
all seemed easy enough to the family group to 
unravel. 

The house stood on a pleasant slope leading 
to the sea; its broad sweep of terraces almost 
touching the sands, and its trees scattering their 
fruit along the beach whenever the winds held 
high festivals among the branches. The fine 
forests behind the house made solemn music at 
these festivals of the storm king, while the waves 
supplied the heavy undertone. But on a fair 
day, when Nature put on her smiles and dimples, 
there was no lovelier spot than Broadhurst—no 
sweeter music than the murmuring of waves at 
its foot, or the soft sighing of the summer breeze 
among the tree tops. 

For the most of the year, the mansion was the 
abode only of Harry Broadhurst’s immediate 
family ; but in summer and a part of the autumn, 
it was peopled by the numerous relations who 
claimed it as their trysting place. At the time 
Ispeak of, Percy Broadhurst, the eldest son of 
the resident family, and a young son of his de- 
ceased brother, a mere boy, were both at sea in 
the same vessel, and daily expected from a long 
voyage. The mother of young Arthur Broad- 
harst, a young widow of thirty, was among the 
guests, awaiting the arrival of her boy whom she 
had reluctantly allowed to make his first voyage 
with her nephew Percy, who now bore the rank 
of captain. 

Morning after morning Helen Broadhurst took 
her station upon an eminence where her brother- 
in-law had placed a fine telescope, and hour af- 


ter hour she swept the broad bay by its help, 
vainly imagining every sail that hove in sight 
was bringing her absent child. Arthur Broad- 
hurst was a boy of whom any mother might have 
been proud. He was nearly fourteen, tall and 
stout of his age, handsome as a picture, brave 
and true-hearted, and passionately devoted to his 
young and beautiful mother. For Arthur’s sake 
she had resisted the persuasions of Henry Mid- 
dleton to become his wife, and resolved to de- 
vote herself wholly to her son’s welfare. 

They had been expected in August, and it 
was now nearing the last of September. Al- 
ready the autumn gales were growing high, and 
the equinoctial threatened its yearly fury. The 
moon was near its full, but it was obscured by 
fleecy clouds that scudded athwart the sky with 
a repidity that betokened a coming tempest. 
Helen’s heart sunk within her, for well she knew 
the signs so plainly discernible upon the sea 
coast before a storm. 

She had stationed herself at her window over- 
looking the sea, ever since dinner, and now it 
was evening. In vain had she been summoned 
to tea. A dreadful presentiment of danger or 
distress filled her soul. As the wind howled and 
roared in the wide old chimneys, she shuddered. 
Fanny Middleton came in and besought her to 
go down. 

“T cannot, Fanny,” she answered. “TI shall 
never go again until I know something of my 
child.” 

“Helen, how perfectly absurd! I thought 
you were a wise woman. I will go and tell 
Henry never to quote you to me as a pattern of 
wisdom again.” 3 

“Hush, Fanny. I am certain that something 
is happening even now. My impression is as 
vivid as if it were really passing before me, that 
the ship is in danger. I have sat here and dream- 
ed that it was dashed upon the shore yonder. I 
have seen my Arthur’s pale face wet with the 
salt brine and lying among the sea-weeds ; and 
Percy struggling with the waves, unable to save 
himself or my boy. O, Fanny, I may live to 
see that dream realized.” 

“Helen! are you a Christian, and dare you 
thus distrust God’s goodness? Come down 
among the lights and cheerful faces below, and 
give way no longer to these dreamy fancies.” 

Reluctantly was Helen dragged away from her 
secluded room ; but once in the parlor, she gave 
way to the brilliant cheerfulness of the party, 
and was herself again. Henry Middleton thought 
that the pure, pale face was lovelier that night 
than ever, and he hovered around the circle of 
which Helen was the centre. 
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Some one proposed dancing. Helen refused 
to join in the amusement further than to play 
for the others; and Henry led her to the instru- 
ment, standing beside her while she played, un- 
heeding the bright eyes of two or three lovely 
girls who would have been proud to dance with 
one so distinguished looking. 

In the pauses of the dance, the gaiety was so 
loud that no one heard the rising of the storm. 
Percy’s father and mother had been delighted 
spectators of the mirth going forward, and now 
begged for some music of a different kind. 
What impelled Helen no one knew, but she re- 
sumed her seat at the piano, ran her fingers over 
the keys in a lively strain, played a popular 
melody in a dashing style, and sank, all at once, 
into the heart-breaking notes of the Dead March. 

Wild and thrilling were the sounds she pro- 
duced, as if the deepest and most solemn. emo- 

‘tions of the composer were understood and ex- 
pressed in her playing. It sent a thrill through 
the circle. Henry bent forward to beseech her 
to cease the mournful music, when he saw to his 
horror and surprise, that he was talking to one 
in atrance. Her eyes were open, but there was 
no expression there—only the dull, stony gaze 
of eyes that see not. Mechanically the fingers 
played on; and soon the whole company noticed 
that something strange was going forward. 
Henry Middleton’s shocked and troubled look 
gave the first intimation. Several ladies rushed 
towards her with smelling-bottles and fans, but 
Henry waved them away. He felt that it was 
dangerous to arouse her suddenly from the som- 
nambulism state into which she had fallen. She 
did not move, except that her fingers still played 
on that dreary, mournful strain. At last she 
ceased and fell forward. Then Henry took her 
in his arms and laid her upon a sofa. The 
strange look passed from her face, and she ap- 
peared to sink into a soft, natural sleep. 

There were not many minutes to watch her. 
The profound stillness which each one kept in 
the room enabled them to hear the awfal tumult 
of the still rising storm; and just then, the man 
employed about the garden appeared at the door 
with a face full of horror, and whispered to Mr. 
Broadhurst that guns were heard, and that a 
ship was near, evidently in distress. Henry 
Middleton caught the sound and rushed from 
the house, where he was soon joined by every 
man and boy in the family. Percy and Arthur 
were in the minds of all. 

And there was the wreck, her sails rent, her 
spars split to the deck, as was plainly seen by 
the vivid flashes of lightning that threw momen- 
tary brightness over the scene. So near that 
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they could see the upturned faces of the men on 
board; and yet—O, despair! they knew that 
earthly aid could not reach them. There were 
men upon the beach who had followed the sea 
for a livelihood for years; there were boats in 
profusion—but who could risk life in that boil- 
ing sea? The waves, dashing white and high, 
hid the sight, save at intervals, from the shore; 
but each glimpse showed them in greater and 
increased danger. There was no resource but to 
look on and watch the terrible scene. 

Every dash of the waves brought the helpless 
wreck nearer the shore—nearer—still nearer. 
And now, all hope was centered in one thought 
—that perhaps she would not part until she was 
near enough for the people to swim to the shore. 
That hope was quenched, for when she was again 
revealed to sight, she was parted amidships and 
seemed fast sinking, while they on the beach 
stood powerless and despairing. 

A moment more, and they caught sight of the 
men struggling in the waves, and one dead body 
was thrown by the mighty tenth wave, to their 
feet. It was that ofa strong, powerfully built 
man, and the sailors around recognized it as one 
who had sailed with Percy Broadhurst! This 
then was the good ship that went off with flying 
colors one year ago, bearing within her bosom 
brave and young hearts, now doomed perhaps to 
a frightful death. Another and another dead 
form, bruised and torn by the wild billows, float- 
ed onward to the shore. Two or three sank 
within sight of home. Henry Middleton turned 
away his eyes, unable to bear it longer. It 
might have been perhaps Percy, or Arthur, dear 
boy, who thus disappeared, and he could look 
no more. 

As he turned his gaze to the rocks he had 
passed on his passage to the beach, a flash of red 
lightning blazed strongly upon a slight, dark 
figure, stealing slowly over their broken and 
jagged surface. It was too tall for a boy—too 
slender fora man. He could not help watching 
it under the next flash. Good heavens! could 
that be Helen wandering out in this wild night? 
He had seen a pale face and two white hands, 
wet with the driving spray. She came on, slow- 
ly, steadily, never slipping nor struggling, but 
smoothly as if she were treading the level beach. 
He dared not go to her, for he knew she must 
still be in that awful sleep. He remembered to 
have heard that a somnambulist rarely or ever 
received injury in circumstances of danger, and 
was comforted by the thought. Onward she 
came, passed him, and went close to the water’s 
edge. He followed her closely, but neither 
touched her nor spoke. 
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She knelt down, and just at that moment, a 
form floated towards her. The white hands 
were around it in an instant, the lips were press- 
ed on the pale forehead, and “ Arthur, dear Ar- 
thur !” was uttered by the hitherto silent lips. 
Henry made a sign to two or three stout sailors, 
and mother and son were soon borne to the near- 
est hut, while another was despatched to the 
house for restoratives. In an hour, during which 
hope and fear alternated equally in Henry’s bo- 
som, they both opened the eyes closed so long; 
both weak and unable to speak, but alive and 
apparently conscious. 

The door opened softly, and a hand was laid 
on Henry’s shoulder. He turned, and beheld 
Percy Broadhurst! Alive, strong and handsome 
as ever, with only a dash of melancholy in his 
face when thinking of the five brave fellows who 
had met their fate, he stood there like a young 
sea king, dripping with water and stripped to 
the waist, but anxious only for poor little Ar- 
thur, who could not as yet return the pressure of 
his hand. 

A bright October morning. The sea was blue 
and serene as the sky mirrored above its surface. 
Two handsome travelling carriages stood at the 
door of the mansion house, and Henry Middle- 
ton and Helen who now bore his name, were in 
one, and Arthur, Percy, and a lovely girl, who 
claimed Henry as her brother, were by the side 
of the other. 

“What do you think of dreams now, Helen ?” 
asked the merry voice of Fanny Middleton, as 
she took her place in the carriage. 

“Hush, dear,” whispered Percy. “Let us 
forget all the horrors of that night, and enjoy 
only this beautiful season.” 

The lively girl put up her red, pouting lip, 
and said : 

“Take care, Percy! Remember that your 
bargain was that I should say and do just as I 
please !” 

And then and there, under the glowing crim- 
son of the maple trees that arched above their 
heads, he renewed the contract upon those lips— 
and kept it too ! 


> 
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Chinese Etiquette. 

Of the Chinese emperor every one, even those of 
his own chamber, stand in the greatest imaginable 
awe, and on no pretext does any one address him, 
save with the use of his grand and glorious titles. 
It is the etiquette in the Chinese court for the em- 
peror’s physician to apply the same titles to his dis- 
eases as to himseif—and accordingly they talk of 
“His High and Mighty Stomachache,” “ His Im- 
perial and Godlike Dyspepsia,” and “ His Eternal 
and Never-Ending Diptheria.” 


HOME ATTRACTIONS. 

Heaven’s blessings on the one who invents a 
mode by which children’ may be kept at home, 
over which the allurements of the outside world 
can avail nothing. He is a benefactor to the 
race. As much as is sung and played, home is 
not always “sweet home” to the degree that it 
is described. There are austerities, and asperi- 
ties, and interdictions, and conventionalisms, that 
render it unattractive; and besides, there isa 
familiarity with its scenes that does not suit the 
spirit that is never satisfied but with change. 
Depend upon it, where there are harsh words 
for outraged “ propriety,” as displayed in bois- 
terous mirth, anh cold formality is installed at 
home, there will be a drawing away from it, and 
a continual search for excuses to evade its claims. 
It might be a question if homes thus constituted 
have any claims upon living, human hearts. 
feel glad when I see any new device advertised 
to make home what it should be—a place of hap- 
py abandonment of care, a place wherein the 
soul can act itself in the light of innocent cheer- 
fulness. The man who published a book of , 
Parlor Games, has been of more benefit than 
many sermonizers. No good is lessened by its 
teachings, no frivolity is inaugurated. It opens 
up a new avenue to happiness. It is the new 
emotion that the monarch longed for. Enlight- 
ened parents understand the necessity of enlist- 
ing all attractions; and in those homes where 
they practise in this light, there is no discontent, 
no discordance, and every one is happy. There 
is a gentleman in town who has a large family 
that has always acted on this plan of home 
amusement. Instead of setting up as the father 
of his boys, he abandoned that idea at their 
twelfth birthday, and became their companion— 
playing with his boys, and dancing and singing 
with his girls, till his severe neighbors, who be- 


longed to the rigid church, questioned his sanity. 
But the severe neighbors cannot show such chil- 


dren as his. They are always at home, always 
happy, always contented. The rigid neighbors 
complain of noise that they hear at times, but it 
is not the noise of strife. it is of many voices, 
full of home harmony.—House and Garden. 


A DINNER PARTY. 

The excellence of adinner is not to be deter- 
mined by its price. Ten years ago an illustrious 
party dined at Philippe’s, in the Rue Montor- 
gueil, at a far lower cost, and after a far more 
exquisite fashion, than if they had joined the 
epicureans of the Clarendon, at five pounds per 
head. The party consisted of Lord Brougham 
and Dufferin, the Honorable W. Stuart, two oth- 
er “ Britishers,” and Count D’Orsay and M. Al- 
exandre Dumas. The dinner on this occasion 
was a recherché affair. It had been as anxiously 
meditated upon as an epic poem; and it was a 
far pleasanter thing. “The most successful 
dishes,”’ says the author of ‘ The Art of Dining,’ 
were the bisques, the /ritures a l’Jtalienne, and the 
gigot a la Bretagne. Out of compliment to the 
world-wide fame of Lord Brougham and Alex- 
andre Dumas, M. Philippe produced some Clos 
de Vougeot, which (like his namesake in “ High 
Life Below Stairs,”) he vowed should never go 
down the throat of a man whom he did not es- 
teem and admire; and it was voted first rate by 
acclamation.— Zable Traits. 
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{onrarwat.] 
REUNION. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 


To-night beneath the waning moon 
I walk with reverent tread, 

And seek amid yon starry worlds 
The one that holds my dead. 

Somewhere within yon realm of space, 
Somehow, we don’t know— 

They watch with faithful tenderness 
The dear ones here below. 


We wonder, with an upward glance, 
If they be near or fur, 

And if between those shining worlds 
Lay like a silver bar! 

We wonder what their love is like 
In their perfected birth !— 

If it hath sweeter earnestness 
Than that we shared on earth! 


If their strong love has grown less strong 
Mid heaven's supernal bowers !— 
If e’er they turn in loneliness 
To miss and sigh for ours; 
If, yearningly, upon the banks 
That skirt the further shore 
They wait till on life’s ebbing tide 
The boatman bears us o’er. 


O, dear ones dead! the fairest world 
Were mockery to my heart, 

If of its wealth of blissfulness 
Thy love made not a part. 

O darlings! every dream of heaven 
That ever comes to me, 

Is full of blessed prophecies, 
And tender thoughts of thee! 


O, what to me are harps of gold, 
Or fadeless flowers that blow, 

Beside the eyes whose violet bloom 
Shone on me long ago! 

And when my pulse’s fitful beat 
Shall signal my release, 

Heaven were to me an idle word, 
Unless ’twere shared with these! 


(ORIGINAL. ] 


HER COUSIN JOHN, 
A TRUTHFUL COMEDY FROM REAL LIFE. 


BY JAMES F. FITZGERALD. 


Ir was somewhere in the vicinity of the latter 
part of September, in the year of our Lord 
eighteen hundred and fifty-seven—and although 
the exact date is not given, the reader may be 
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assured that it was so late in the month indicated, 
that the nights were slightly spiced with frost, 
and the early mornings disagreeably chilly—it 
was then, at this particular time, and just on the 
verge of the cold, gray dawn of one of the afore- 
said mornings, that a solitary individual “ might 
have been seen” disconsolately perambulating 
the deserted streets of the city of Rochester, in 
the State of New York. 

Not only might have been, but was actually 
seen, by a number of early passers—by milk- 
men, by charcoal pedlers, by newspaper car- 
riers, and other early risers by compulsion—all 
of whom casually observed that he was a tall and 
pensive young man of twenty-three or four, 
somewhat pale, and apparently in a melancholy 
frame of mind, and habited in a shabby suit of 
black, the knees and elbows of which were in 
that threadbare condition which betokens a re- 
volt. Shivering in the cool morning air, as he 
wended his way slowly along the deserted thor- 
oughfare, with his eyes fixed upon the pavement, 
and his hands bestowed in his pockets, he deliv 
ered himself of a soliloquy, which, as might be 
anticipated, related to his own present condition ; 
and which is necessarily presented, in this con- 
nection, as throwing some light upon the pre- 
vious history of our hero; for in this individual, 
we are to recognize a veritable one of that 
species. 

“Now, John Jones,” he began, evidently ad- 
dressing his remarks to himself, inasmuch as there 
was no one else within hearing, “now, John 
Jones, a pretty mess you have cooked for your- 
self, haven’t you? No? We'll see about that, 
since you deny it. You arrived in this city, 
where you haven’t a single friend or acquaint- 
ance, last night, about seven o’clock. You 
hadn’t so much as a copper about you then, and 
your finances have experienced not the slightest 
increase since. If there had been a bed for you 
to have occupied, you would have gone to it 
supperless ; but as there was none, you have 
spent the night in street-walking. No supper 
last night, no prospect of breakfast this morning, 
and you are as hungry as a bear. Heigho, what 
do you propose to do in the premises? John 
Jones, it is my solemn persuasion that you 
should never have been born.” 

Heaving a deep sigh at the conclusion of this 
serio-comic soliloquy, the speaker pursued his 
walk, apparently with no fixed purpose or des- 
tination. And it was while he was thus saunter- 
ing along, with his eyes still bent on the pave- 
ment, and his hands crossed carelessly behind 
him, that he was almost overthrown by the shock 
of a sudden collision with a short, portly man 
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who carried a well-filled market basket on his 
arm. 

“ Deuce take it, sir, why do you run against 
me?” the latter rather peevishly exclaimed, 
stopping to recover the breath which had been 
summarily ejected from his budy. 

He was about to say more, when, as the other 
party raised his head, and Mforded a full view of 
his face, with its regular, strongly marked, and 
withal rather handsome features, he bent eagerly 
forward to examine them more closely, laying 
his hand somewhat firmly on the young man’s 
shoulder, as if to detain him, who, for his part, 
stood mute and passive, submitting with the ut- 
most patience to the detention and inspection. 

“Well, what now?” was his mental query. 
“ This fat citizen of this most inhospitable city 
probably means to prefer a charge of assault and 
battery against me, give me in charge of a police- 
man, take me to the station-house, to the mag- 
istrate. People versus Jones, convicted, fined, 
imprisoned, and other delightful little realities. 
Well, well, commit yourself to fate, John, you’ve 
shifted for yourself long enough, and to no pur- 
pose. But the keeper of my destiny opens his 
mouth. He is about to speak. He seems 
puzzled.” 

“John?” the portly person interrogated, 
somewhat doubtfully. 

“You’ve hit the name exactly, sir,” was the 
reply. 

“John Jones ?”’ 

“ Right again, sir; I am that individual.” 

The market-basket quickly dropped to the 
pavement, and seizing the young man’s hand, 
the fat gentleman wrung it so violently as to 
crack the knuckles of the same, with a report like 
a volley of pistol shots. 

“ My dear John, I’m overjoyed to see you. 
We've been expecting you for the last week, and 
wondering why you didn’t arrive. Mrs. Gray 
and Clara will be overjoyed to see you, as well 
as myself. When did you reach the city ?” 

The young man could hardly overcome his 
astonishment sufficiently to allow him to answer. 

“Last night? And slept without seeing us ? 
Too bad, too bad! How did you leave your 
father 

“ He’s dead, sir!” And a tear accompanied 
the words. 

“Dead? Bless my soul, is it possible? 
When did it happen ?” 

“ Almost a month ago.” 

“Shocking! That, then, was what detained 
you. I sympathize with you, my dear boy, in 
your sad bereavement. Ido, indeed. Sad, in- 
expressibly sad, to think of. Poor John, I loved 
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him better than any of my other cousins, before 
he moved to the West, and felt almost like a 
brother to him. Well, well, we can’t bring him 
back by grieving, and you will be doubly dear 
to us now. Come in, my boy; here’s the house, 
right here! Clara will be delighted to meet you 
at last. You've been thinking a little of her, 
lately, eh, John ?” 

Now it cannot be denied that this person, John 
Jones, was considerably surprised by the re- 
markable turn which things had taken within the 
preceding minute; but being a person of very 
ready address, and almost unbounded confidence 
in his own powers to get himself out of any little 
difficulty into which his assent to the invitation 
of the fat gentleman might lead him, he coolly 
suppressed every manifestation of astonishment, 
and resolved to abandon himself to the fate he 
had invoked. To be sure, it was as clear as day- 
light that he had been mistaken for some third 
person; but then, censorious reader, imagine 
yourself placed in the situation in which his 
soliloquy discloses him, imagine, too, the strong 
temptation to let the adventure take its course, 
which naturally beset him, and then candidly 
confess, that, under similar circumstances, you 
might have acted very much as he did. How- 
ever, in reply to the last question, he answered 
very readily that Clara had been in his thoughts 
incessantly, of late, and that he was literally 
dying to see her. 

“ Aha, sly rogue, father’s own boy!” And 
the old gentleman accompanied the suggestive 
remarks by sundry pokes in the waistband. 
“ But here’s the house, as I said ; come right in, 
breakfast is waiting.” 

The speaker caught up his basket in one hand, 
and with the other seized the person addressed by 
the arm, and hurried him up the stone steps of a 
stylish-looking brick house, in front of which the 
meeting of the two hadoccurred. Nothing loth, 
the young man suffered himself to be conducted 
into the hall, when a sudden thought of the shab- 
biness of his wardrobe, in connection with that 
other thought of the Clara who had been just 
represented as so anxious to see him, caused him 
to hesitate. 

“ Now, then, what’s the matter ?” his conduc- 
tor impatiently observed. “Why don’t you 
come along ?” 

“ The fact is, my dear Cousin Gray,” he re- 
plied, summoning his energies for a desperate 
revelation, “and if I must confess it, I hardly 
look presentable. You see that this suit is ex- 
ceedingly threadbare, and more than this, it is 
my only one. But it would be very painful for 
me to explain—” 
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“Then don’t think of explaining, my boy; I 
believe I understand you. Father died poor, 
perhaps, and—nay, don’t say a word, but come 
with me, and I'll rig you out so you'll hardly 
know yourself. Fie, man, away with your 
scruples! Whait’s the use of having wealthy 
cousins, if you’re not to be at liberty to use them 
occasionally ? And didn’t your poor father pick 
me out of the gutter, thirty years ago, and make 
me all that I am now, and am I to be told that I 
am not to befriend his only son, and be a father 
to him in his extremity? Come, you young 
rascal, you are in my house, now, and are to 
obey orders.” 

The energy with which these words were 
spoken, accompanied by tears, as they were, as 
he alluded to John Jones, senior, left no alterna- 
tive but submission, and John Jones, junior, 
therefore, permitted himself to be led up the 
stairs, and into a chamber, from which, in the 
course of half an hour he emerged, looking for 
all the world like a new mortal. Soap, water 
and towels had removed the effects of his uncom- 
fortable night’s vigil from his person ; his brown 
hair was precisely brushed and adjusted; a 
fashionably cut suit gave him an air of refined 
and gentlemanly elegance, nor were the advan- 
tages of clean linen overlooked ; and, altogether, 
he was firmly persuaded that he had never in his 
life looked or felt, saving his overpowering 
hunger, quite as well. The prediction of Mr. 
Gray was realized ; he hardly knew himself, in 
the face and figure revealed by the glass. 

These preliminaries satisfactorily disposed of, 
Mr. Gray introduced his protege into the break- 
fast room, where the table was waiting, and pre- 
sented him, most gleefully, to the two ladies 
sitting in it—his wifeand daughter. The former 
was a pleasant, matronly old lady, quite as fat as 
her husband, and as she threw her arms around 
his neck, and kissed him, John felt really quite 
overpowered. But he returned the salute, most 
dutifully, and then gave his attention to the 
other, the daughter Clara, a slender young girl, 
with the sweetest smile and the deepest, tender- 
est blue eyes imaginable. She came forward 
and offered her hand ; he, bewildered as he was 
by her unexpected loveliness, took and retained 
it. She murmured the words, “ Cousin John ;” 
he said, as awkwardly as could be, and because 
he could think of nothing else to say, “ Cousin 
Clara.” And lastly, he did what he would 
never have dreamed of doing, had she not placed 
her lips in such tempting proximity to his— 
kissed her. The young lady colored a little, it 
must be admitted, but did not appear particularly 
displeased, while her father indulged himself in 
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another sly insertion of his forefinger in the 
young man’s ribs. 

Breakfast followed, during the course of which 
good Mrs. Gray more than once expressed her 
profound pleasure “ to see the dear boy eat so!” 
The “dear boy,” however, was only remunerat- 
ing himself for his protracted fast, and this being 
done, he zealously devoted himself to the busi- 
ness of making a pleasant impression upon his 
new and strangely-made acquaintances. In this, 
he succecded beyond his expectations; the old 
people listened with delight to his fluent and in- 
telligent conversation, which truly indicated an 
educated mind, and an unusual refinement, and 
he was gratified to see that Miss Clara regarded 
him with marked interest. 

But to describe in detail the events of the suc- 
ceeding three months, would be an impossibility. 
The house where our hero found himself so ac- 
ceptably domiciled, continued to be his home, 
and, indeed, Mr. Gray had more than once as- 
sured him that “as soon as that little family 
matter between himself and Clara was settled, 
he intended to take him regularly into business 
with him, and that his home should be with him 
always.” They were three months which slipped 
by as swiftly as a pleasant dream; and save 
when it was marred by the fear that the person 
for whom he had been mistaken, the other John 
Jones, might make his appearance at any mo- 
ment, and so expose his own passive imposture, 
save at such times, they were three most delight- 
ful months., With nothing to call him from the 
society of Clara, but rather with every facility 
for the enjoyment of it thrown in his way, by the 
parents, who grew more affectionate towards 
him daily, John suffered himself to be hurried to 
that point which his situation rendered inevitable 
from the first. In four words, three weeks had 
not elapsed since his entry into the house, before 
he was forced to confess himself in love, hope- 
lessly in love, with Clara Gray, and when he 
came to confess it to her, he discovered that she 
was in much the same predicament, merely sub- 
stituting his name for hers. He had thought at 
first that “Cousin John” sounded wonderfully 
sweet when spoken by her lips; but when he 
first heard her say “dear John,” he was per- 
fectly satisfied with the change. . 

But to do perfect justice to the hero of this 
truthful sketch, the novel position in which he 
now found himself was one into which he had 
been irresistibly led, as if by superior force. 
He had yielded to the pleasures of his new home, 
in tacit deception, with the recklessness of one 
in misfortune; but from the first moment of his 
intimacy with Clara, he had formed the resolu- 
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tion never to carry this deception so far as to take 
advantage of it to become her husband. Yet 
before the persuasion of his love for her, the re- 


solve grew daily weaker and more fatile ; it was 


dissipated by ‘the next touch of her hand and 
glance of hereye. It was very well and proper 
for him to make such a resolution; but it was 
also very natural for him to forget and renounce 
it, with Clara Gray leaning on his arm, as they 


strolled together in the moonlight evening. Un- 
erring symptoms of this character were noticed 
by Mr. Gray with a chuckle of satisfaction, and 
by Mrs. Gray with a quiet and meaning smile, 
which betokened their perfect satisfaction with 
the course of events. In short, this young man 
with the unromantic name, found himself in a 


most romantic and perplexing predicament. 
What should he do? Give up Clara, acknowl. 


edge himself an arrant impostor, and cast him- 
self again on the world? He shrank from such 
a course; his love protested overwhelmingly 
against it. What then? Continue to drift with 


the current of fate, and trust to love to preserve 


him? This was the course which he finally re- 
solved upon. Hoping that his namesake, 


whose enviable position he was so acceptably 


occupying, might continue to remain in obscuri- 
ty, he presented himself before Mr. Gray, and 
made the following announcement : 

ready, cousin.” 


“ Ready for what, John ¢*” 
“To marry Clara, of course ; what else should 


I want to do?” , 

“Nothing that would please me better, my 
boy. Marry her as soon as you and she please, 
and God bless you! It really makes me feel 
young again to think of it. Go and talk it over 


with her, and when it is all arranged, you and I 
will settle those little business affairs about which 


I spoke to you.” 

And so John talked with Clara, and Clara, 
like a dutiful girl, consulted her mother, and it 
was decided that they should be married in the 
house in just two weeks from that day. And, 
at the appointed time, married they were, Clara 
looking lovelier than ever, and the bridegroom 
mentally accusing himself of all kinds of crimes 
and villanies ; in fact, looking so sober as to draw 
upon him the pleasantry of his happy father-in- 
law. And just as the ceremony was concluded, 
and the parents were trying in vain to shed a few 
tears, as a kind of duty, upon the occasion, there 
came a farious ring of the door bell, and the 
servant ushered into the parlor a very homely 
man of about thirty years of age, who seemed to 
be laboring under an intense degree of excite- 
ment. Wiping his bald head with a most vividly- 
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colored bandana, and taking a huge pinch of 
snuff at every other sentence, he inquired, in very 
bland accents, of the head of the house : 


“ Be you called Peter Gray ?” 


“That is my name, sir; but it is usually 
spoken with a Mr. joined to it.” 

The worthy Mr. Gray spoke quite sharply, and 
seemed much irritated at the intrusion. 

“And have you a darter by the name of 


Clary—and be this her—and has she been goin’ 
and getting married to a man callin’ hisself 
Jones—and be this he?” was the string of inter- 
rogations which followed, each uttered more 
vehemently than its predecessor. 

“Yes, and what business is it to you? You 
will greatly oblige me, sir, by transacting your 
business with me, if you have any, as quickly as 


possible, and then taking yourself out of my 


house.” 

“T’ll tell you what business it is!’ and the 
stranger danced around the room, wiping his 
head frantically with the bandanna. “ You've 
been swindled, sir, basely swindled and deceived ! 


I’m John Jones, sir, the original and genuine 
John Jones, and if this young woman is your 
darter Clara, then 7’m her Cousin John. Look 


here, sir, Peter Gray, sir, here be your letters to 
my father in regard to this young woman and 
John Jones, which is me, sir! That there indi- 
vidual is a rascal, a swindler, a—” 


“ Be careful, Mr. Jones,” observed John Jones 
No. 1, “something unpleasant may happen to 


you, if you make use of such personal remarks !”” 
John Jones No. 2 moderated immediately. 
“I don’t understand this, Cousin John,’”’ Mr. 
Gray interposed, somewhat disturbed, turning to 
his son-in-law. ‘‘How did this fellow obtain 


possession of the letters which I wrote to your 
father, and what does he mean by his ridiculous 


assumption ?” 

“I will tell you all I know of this very singu- 
lar affair, my dear Mr. Gray,” the young man 
frankly replied. “It may be that I have acted 
very wrong in permitting you to continue de- 
ceived so long; but I have acted as I have from 
pure love for Clara, and I think I could not do 
otherwise, under the circumstances.” 

“Deceived! How? Explain yourself!’ Mr. 
Gray ejaculated, in real distress. ‘“ Bless my 
soul, this is really getting serious! Are you not 
my cousin, John Jones ?” 

“ No, that he been’t,”” the bald-headed man in- 
terposed. ‘‘ He’s a villain—a—” 

“ Silence, sir, or I shall injure you!” John 
interrupted, frowning savagely at the speaker, 
who subsided again into silence. “My name is 
assuredly John Jones, as was my father’s before 
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me; but as for being your cousin, I am com- 
pelled to disclaim it. I never knew what rela- 
tives my father had in this State, if any; his 
pride was so touched by the comparison of his 
poverty with the wealth which he formerly had, 


that he never corresponded with them, and left 
me totally ignorant of who or where they were.” 

“ Strange—the strangest thing I ever heard 
of!” Mr. Gray cried, energetically slapping his 
knee. “I thought I recognized you by your 
face ; I could swear, from your resemblance to 


him, you are the son of my cousin, John Jones.” 


“Tt is very singular, for there was also a re- 
markable similarity between the faces of my 
father and myself.” 

“‘ Ah, I am beginning to see through it,”’ Mr. 
Gray exclaimed, his face suddenly brightening 
up. “ Where did your father reside ¢” 


“Tn Chicago.” 

“And yours ?” addressing him of the bald head. 

“In Detroit, State of Michigan.” 

“And neither you nor your father, John, ever 
received any letters from me, nor wrote me any ?”” 

“Never, sir, to my positive knowledge. I 
never knew of your existence before the morn- 


ing on which you met me in the street. The 


death of my father left me penniless and desti- 
tute, and I came here in search of employment.” 

“ Then it is all explained,””’ Mr. Gray almost 
screamed, rushing upon the bewildered youth, 
tearing him from his bride, and hugging him as 


if mad. “ Thank Heaven, my boy, you are my 
cousin, and Clara’s Cousin John, and so was 


your father. The simple explanation of the 
whole enigma, is, that I had two cousins by that 
name, one the son of my maternal uncle, and as 
noble a man as ever breathed, your father, John ; 
and the other, the son of my father’s half 


brother, a perfect pest to the family, and the 
father of this individual with the bald head and 


handkerchief. Oddly enough, his name was 
also John Jones, and to complicate the matter 
more hopelessly, it seems that both the sons of 
these two comsins were named after their re- 


spective fathers, so that each bears the name of 
John Jones. You, John, here with Clara, are 
the very person whom I wished to be my son-in- 
law; but it seems that the letters which I ad- 
dressed to your father on the subject, fell into the 
hands of the scapegrace cousin who has the 
honor of being the parent of yonder intelligent 
specimen of humanity, Our correspondence 
settled all the preliminaries, and that when the 
infernal rascal must have known he was reading 
and answering another man’s letters. It was 
arranged that John Jones, the son, should make 
us a visit in the latter part of September—” 
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“But I couldn’t come then,” John Jones No. 
2 loudly protested. ‘I was sick with—” 

“ Well, well, Iam very well pleased that you 
stayed away. AllI have to say now is, that 
everything has happened just as I could have 


wished, although about as curiously as if the 
fates were playing tricks with us. The merest 
accident brought you to my house, my dear 
John, with the happy result which this day has 
witnessed, and I shall always thank Heaven for 
the accident !” 

“ And so we’ve been frightened almost out of 


our senses for nothing,” Mrs. Gray observed, 
with a sigh of relief. 

“I breathe considerably freer myself,” John 
said, drawing a long breath with the words. 
“ You see, my dear Clara, just how naughty I 
have been, for I suppose it was very culpable to 


permit you to believe me your Cousin John, 


when I sincerely believed that I was no such 

thing. But it was all for you, my dear little 

wife ; so just recall that line of ‘Auld Robin 

Gray’ which you were singing to me the other 

night, and forgive the deception : ; 

‘ For who could withstand temptation, when hoping to 
win thee?’” 


Clara smiled through her tears, and laid her 
cheek against her husband’s shoulder. It is to 
be presumed that her forgiveness was not un- 
reasonably withheld. 

“ Well,” John Jones No. 2 suddenly vocifer- 


ated, emerging from the obscurity of the corner, 
“and what’s all this ere to me? Supposin’ his 


name be the same as mine, do that undo all the 
mischief? You, Mr. Peter Gray, I demand in- 
stant redress for my injuries.” 

*«]’m very sorry for you, sir,” Mr. Gray com- 
placently observed, “‘ but I don’t clearly see how 
I can help you. I hold most firmly to the opin- 


ion that your father is as great a rascal as ever, 
and that he has attempted to make a catspaw of 
you in this affair. I think you had better return 
to Michigan, and tell him so.” 

“Tt’s a swindle, an infamous cheat!’ Jones 


No. 2 wrathfully yelled, stamping around like a 
crazy man. “I'll have ’em divorced. I’ll sue 
you for false pretences. I’ll—” 

His demonstrations were only stopped by Mr. 
Gray’s taking him by the ear, and gently ejecting 
him from the house. 

“ Plague take the fellow,” he said, as he re- 
entered the parlor. “I thought one John Jones 
in the house was about enough. What do you 
say, Clara?” 

Clara seemed to assent by placing her hands 
within her husband's, and smiling very sweetly 
in his face. 
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THE TOMB AT DONANWORTH. 


BY CARL WOLFFE. 


Tuer: is, in the Church of the Holy Cross at 
Donanworth, a beautiful monument, erected to 
the memory of Mary of Brabant, the wife of 
Duke Lewis, whose character may be guessed at 
by the sobriquet universally given him—the 
severe. The fate of this young and delicate wo- 
man is one that might well arouse the sympathy 
of all who know the dreary tale. 

Duke Lewis married this lovely and noble wo- 
man in the spring of 1254. His sister, the widow 
of the Emperor Conradin, was then living in 
Donanworth, with the little Conradin; and here, 
in the lonely castle with these two quiet and 
melancholy beings, he left his young bride, while 
he went away to the borders of the Rhine, to 
fight against the robber knights. Elizabeth, 
wrapped in her greater griefs, had little pity to 
spare for the bride. Nothing short of death 
awakened her to sympathy, and Mary, almost 
wild at the continued absence of her husband, 
resolved to write him a letter that should touch 
his heart, and bring him back to take her away 
from the dreary solitudes of Donanworth. 

She knew that he was not now engaged in 
contest with the robbers of the Rhine. The 
good swords of the gallant knights had subdued 
them ; and Duke Lewis and Henry, Count of 
Leinengen, whom Mary knew, were at Heidel- 
berg, enjoying themselves, and she felt that 
amidst the engrossing pleasures that chained her 
husband there, she would be forgotten. A 
thought struck her. She would write to Count 
Henry, the playfellow of her early childhood, 
and ask him to induce Lewis to come home to 
her, or allow her to leave the solitude of Donan- 
worth and join him at Heidleberg or elsewhere. 
A tender remembrance of her old companion 
prompted her to write to him in the same fond, 
coaxing way that she had used to him when, as 
a sprightly and spirited boy he had roamed with 
her, whom he called his little wife, in the shades 
of Brabant. 

Her present loneliness, her strong desire for 
society more congenial to her habits than the 
tearful Elizabeth, ali lent a warmth and color to 
her writing, so that one who did not know the 
friendly and affectionate relations that had ex- 
isted between herself and Count Henry, might 
have easily imagined that her language was 
more impassioned than comported with the dig- 
nity of a woman already married to another. 
When she had thus poured out her feelings to 
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him whom she considered more as a dear brother 
than as a stranger—addressing him at the same 
time as “ dear Henry,”—she commenced another 
letter to her husband. Unused to writing much, 
she had already exhausted herself in her first’ 
letter. Weariness and ennui overpowered her ; 
and after vainly trying to restore herself to an- 
imation, she left the unfinished epistle and threw 
herself upon her couch. She slept heavily— 
dreamed of a duel between her husband and 
their mutual friend, and woke only when the 
empress came in and announced that she was 
about to send a messenger to Heidelberg. Slow- 
ly the young wife arose, and, half sleeping still, 
she took both letters, folded and sealed them, one 
with black, the other with white. Having done 
this, she saw the messenger of the empress and 
directed him to give the letters privately to each. 


A cold, dreary day in Heidelberg had succeed . 
ed a night of high revel. The duke was lying 
upon his couch in his own apartment, trying to 
sleep off the effects of the too late hours. He 
was alone, Count Henry having an appointment 
which, spite of wind or weather he was bound to 
keep. He could notsleep ; for troubled thoughts 
of the still well-beloved though forsaken Mary 
filled his mind. 

“Tam a traitor,” hesaid, “a traitor to the 
fair woman whom not two years ago I vowed to 
protect. What protection have I given her? I 
have immured her in a lonely castle that I should 
deem a prison, if I were obliged to remain in it 
an hour alone, or even with my weeping sister 
and her sad little boy. Yet I have left her there 
for more than a year, whiie I have been sipping 
sweets from every fountain of pleasure. My 
poor Mary! It shall be thus no longer. This 
very day, ere my resolution cools, and while I 
am sickening at the remembrance of last night, 
I will make preparations to go to her.” 

He looked forth from the window without ris- 
ing. The snow was mantling the earth in her 
heavy white robes. The winds were abroad and 
the fields and the moor beyond looked desolate 
and dreary. But the duke was now thoroughly 
bent on going. Not even for Count Henry’s 
return would he stay—but he wrote a hasty billet - 
telling him that he was going to Donanworth, 
and ordered out the fleetest steeds in the stable. 

His groom looked aghast. “My lord duke,” 
he remonstrated, “the weather is not fitting for 
man nor beast. j let me pray you to stay until 
the storm abates.” 

“Hold thy peace!” he answered. “Find a 
strong, serviceable animal for thyself, and pre- 
pare to accompany me.” 
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The duke’s charger and the groom’s clumsier 
nag were brought out and stood side by side at 
the door. The master had enveloped his slight, 
youthfal form in a fur overcoat, while the ser- 
vant was wrapped in frieze to the chin. They 
had already mounted under the shelter of the 
broad-arched gateway, when a messenger rode 
up to them and delivered a letter to the duke 
Tt was sealed with a black seal. His heart sank 
within him. Was Mary dead? A shudder, as 
of one dying, ran through his whole frame. He 
tore open the missive. 

What was this? The handwriting of his wife, 
and directed outwardly to him ; but within, words 
of doubtful meaning—words of soft, winning 
entreaty, and strong, cordial welcome to Donan- 
worth. And all these addressed to Henry, 
Count of Leiningen—* dear Henry,” as he was 
affectionately named therein. What madness 
was this? Had the powers of darkness reserved 
this terrible bolt to punish him for the very error 
of which he had just been so sorely repenting ? 
For a moment he reeled in the saddle, then, con- 
centrating ail the mad passion of his fiery soul 
into one scorching, burning thought, he dashed 
wildly on. 

Onward still onward, until the horse lay, cov- 
ered with blood and foam, in the whitened road ; 
the last breaths heaving his noble sides with ago- 
ny. Two others shared the same fate, and still 
the fiery-hearted master went on, scarce staying 
for food or water. He scorned to recruit his 
frame or inflame his rage with wine. As he 
drew nearer and saw the light in her window, a 
thought of deep tenderness mingled with his pas- 
sionate revenge, but did not sway that savage 
determination which had possessed him. All 
the house was dark, save for the light at her win- 
dow. Approaching, he could see her figure. 

She was seated at a table, her head leaning on 
her hand. Of what or whom were her dreams ? 
Of the husband whom she had vowed to love, or 
of Henry of Leinengen ? , 

Around the drawbridge, the snow had fallen 
heavily. The wild storm had not abated and 
the duke rang the bell and blew the horn, until 
his steed shook and tottered with cold and fear. 
Elizabeth’s old and valued servant came at last; 
the seneschal of the gloomy castle. Duke Lewis 
stayed nota moment. He hastily flung the old 
man aside, and ran to the chamber where he had 
seen Mary. She had started at the first sound 
of the bell; but she did not believe the stranger 
was her husband. Some poor, benighted travel- 
Jer had perhaps tried their hospitality, and she 
hoped he would not seek it in vain upon this 
awful night. 
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Her door was opened, and a man whose gar- 
ments were covered with snow, and with icicles 
hanging from his beard and a sword in his hand, 
entered. It could be no other than Lewis. She 
sprang up and threw her arms around the snow- 
clad form. With an indignant gesture, and a 
word of bitter meaning, he drove her from him. 
She shrieked out her anguish in one long, loud 
cry that woke the slumbering echoes of the cas- 
tle, and penetrated to the ears of Elizabeth and 
her attendants. The latter cowered with fear— 
the empress sprang from her bed and stood with- 
in the chamber of Mary. Well she knew that 
despairing voice, but how little was she prepared 
for the scene within! Could this be the meet- 
ing between her brother and his wife, after their 
dreary separation? Alas! she knew, when she 
saw the confessor enter the room, that Mary was 
to be a victim. She knelt before her brother. 

“ Lewis, Lewis!” she cried. ‘“ For God’s 
sake, for the sake of the holy mother of Jesus, 
tell me what madness possesses you !” 

“This woman, Elizabeth, is a shame and re- 
proach to your house. I came but to release 
you from the care I unwittingly burdened you 
with. Forgive me, sister, I thought her pure as 
this unsunned snow ; but I know her now.” 

While she had been speaking, Duke Lewis 
had nodded to the confessor to do his office. 
Poor child! what had that innocent captive to 
repent of? Living her desolate life, she was 
powerless to sin deeply, and had nothing to be 
penitent for, save the wild anguish that his de- 
sertion awakened in her mind. She knew not 
what to say to her confessor. Everything seem- 
ed so strange to her. Meeting her husband thus 
after their long separation, without even the 
shadow of conscious blame upon her heart to re- 
proach herself with, almost took away her life. 
She little knew that Duke Lewis came for that 
terrible purpose. 

“Ts there nothing more, my daughter?” ask- 
ed the trembling priest. “ Remember! your soul 
may this night be required of you.” 

“And if it is, holy father, I have no fear. 
Nothing can be more terrible than my husband’s 
anger. God and the virgin will deal with my 
soul more tenderly. Lewis, I am innocent.” 

He took the crumpled letter from his vest. 

“ Here are the proofs, base woman! You and 
he shall both die!” And he struck at the long, 
flowing tresses that hung about her fair neck. 
In a moment that fair head lay bleeding, quiver- 
ing at his feet. No one in the room believed 
that he would carry out his savage purpose. 
Elizabeth fainted, and the priest showered an- 
athemas upon the guilty man, who, his passion 
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appeased at the sight of blood, had sunk into the 
chair so recently occupied by her who lay at his 
feet. 

Mary’s papers lay scattered about the table 
before him. Upon them was written again and 
again, “ Lewis, return!” ‘Beloved Lewis,” 
and the various affectionate words and sentences 
that love dictates for the absent. O, God! was 
it alla dream, and were these words suggested 
by the loving heart he had just murdered? Yet 
how, O, how could this be? Had she not writ- 
ten the same to the Count of Leinengen ? 

He was alone—for the priest had gone to help 
Elizabeth’s woman to restore her from that 
deathly swoon, and they had all left him with 
his victim. The long tresses still lay over his 
feet. He hastily opened the letter again, crush- 
ed and torn as it was, and read it. Before it 
was quite finished, he had sunk upon his knees 
beside his murdered wite, in a frenzy of passion 
that surpassed even the mad rage he had indulg- 
ed before. It was all clear to him now. She 
had written to the count in a loving spirit, it was 
true—but only as an artless and inexperienced 
woman may write to the dear friend of her hus- 
band and herself—reminding him of their child- 
ish days, and earnestly entreating him to come 
home with Lewis! Was that wrong? Was that 
a thing to cause him to draw the heart’s blood of 
the woman who loved him ? 

He saw how the mistake must have originated. 
He was sure that Mary must have written to 
him, for there were half copies of letters, which 
must have been the initial to an entire missive. 
In her haste, she had misdirected them. And 
yet—and yet! There she lay, in all her glorious 
prime—dead ! 

The night wore on. He lifted the pale form 
to the couch and placed the limbs straight. Up- 
on his knees he watched, until the cold, gray, 
wintry morning appeared, before the servants 
dared to disturb him. Five days after, she was 
buried in the Church of the Holy Cross. 

When the Empress Elizabeth came to look 
upon the sweet sister she had loved so well, she 
was startled to find an unknown watcher sitting 
by the low bier. It was a gray-haired man who 
sat there with covered face, and the large round 
tears dropping through the closed fingers, and 
plashing down upon the marble face. He look- 
ed up wildly at her entrance, removing the hands 
that concealed his features. It was her brother, 
Duke Lewis! In a single night the black, beau- 
tiful hair, shining and glossy, was changed— 
blanched to silvery whiteness; and he scarce 
numbering a quarter of a century. 

He shrank painfully from seeing Count Henry 
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again; but the latter sent him the fatal letter, 
that he might know how dearly the murdered 
wife loved the husband who destroyed her. 
Penitence and tears made up the sum of Duke 
Lewis’s after life. One fatal remembrance haunt- 
ed him forever—his Mary’s dying look—one 
thought never left him—*“ I loved and I destroyed 
her.” 


THE BROKER AND HIS CLERE. 


Many a man who has become a hardened 
criminal might have been saved to society by a 
little tender sympathy and discriminate kindness 
in the beginning of his viciousness. Few men 
have the grace to act like the broker in the fol- 
lowing incident, but success would often follow 
such kindness. It is easy to ruin, and it is easy 
to save a young man: One of the leading brok- 
ers of New York had a young man in his employ. 
The vast amount of money in his hands was a 
great temptation to him. Small sums of money 
were missed day after day ; a quarter once, then 
fifty cents, then one dollar, then two dollars were 
missed. Ile was charged with the peculation. 
The broker showed him how he could detect the 
abstraction of the smallest sum of money; the 
young man stammered and confessed. ‘ Now,” 
said the broker, “I shall not discharge, I shall 
not dishonor you. 1 intend to keep and make a 
man of you. You will be a vagabond if you go 
along in this way. Now let me see no more of 
this.” He went to his work. He did not dis- 
appoint the confidence. He did honor to his em- 
ployer. And the other day he was inducted 
into one of the city banks in an honorable posi- 
tion, and his employer became his bondsman to 
the amount of $10,000. Had he conducted the 
way some would have done—sent the boy away, 
proclaimed his dishonor—perhaps he would have 
ended his days in the State prison, and have 
been sent to his tomb in the garb of a convict. 
But a young man was rescued from ruin who 
had been placed amidst the temptations of mon- 
ey, and for a moment was overcome.— Tribune. 


A WORD TO YOUNG LADIES. 


We believe that a young lady, by her constant, 
consistent Christian example, may exert an un- 
told power. You donot know the respect, the 
almost worship, which young men, no matter 
how wicked and depraved they — J be them- 
selves, pay to a consistent Christian lady, be she 
young or old. A gentleman once said of a lady 
who boarded in the same house with him, that 
her life was a constant proof of the Christain re- 
ligion. Often the simple request of a young 
lady will keep a young man from doing wrong. 
We have known this to be the case very fre- 
quently ; and young men have been kept from 
breaking the Sabbath, from drinking, from chew- 
ing, just because a lady whom they respected, 
and for whom they had an affection, requested it. 
—Ladies’ Companion. 


You may speak out more plainly to your as- 
sociates, but not less courteously than you do to 
strangers. 
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THY WILL BE DONE! 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


We see not, know not; all our way 

Is night—with Thee alone is day. 

From out the torrent’s troubled drift, 

Above the storm our prayer we lift, 
Thy will be done! 


The flesh may fail, the heart may faint, 
But who are we to make complaint, 
Or dare to plead in times like these 
The weakness of our love of ease? 

Thy will be done! 


We take with solemn thankfulness 
Our burden up, nor ask it less, 
And count it joy that even we 
May suffer, serve, or die for Thee, 
Whose will be done! 


Though dim as yet in tint and line, 
We trace Thy picture's wise design, 
And thank Thee that our age supplies 
The dark relief of sacrifice. 

Thy will be done! 


And if, in our unworthiness, 

Thy sacrificial wine we press, 

If from Thy ordeal’s heated bars 

Our feet are seamed with crimson scars, 
Thy will be done! 


If, for the age to come, this hour 
Of trial hath vicarious power, 
And, blest by Thee, our present pain 
Be Liberty's eternal gain, 
Thy will be done! 


Strike, Thou the Master, we thy keys, 

The anthem of the destinies! 

The minor of thy loftier strain, 

Our hearts shall breathe the old refrain, 
Thy will be done! 


BATTLE OF QUEENSTON HEIGHTS. 
A REMINISCENCE OF OCTOBER 13, 1812. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS, 


Seven miles above the confluence of the Niag- 
ara River with Lake Ontario the abrupt and pre- 
cipitate banks of the former suddenly fall one- 
fourth of their imposing height, forming a bold 
declivity, known as the Mountain Ridge, which 
extends east and west for a number of miles into 
New York and Canada. Nowhere upon earth 
can a more striking example of the mighty mu- 
tations of Nature in her works be seen than here ; 
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for geologists inform us that at some unknown 
time—probably thousands of years back in the 
history of the world—this ridge was actually the 
southern limit of the lake, which has in the lapse 
of generations slowly receded a distance of seven 
miles, leaving its former bed a populous and fer- 
tile tract of country, diversified by all the marks 
of civilization.* And, more singularly still, it 
is generally believed that the Falls of Niagara 
had once their location here, and have, in their 
turn, receded an equal distance southward, with 
the constant chafing and fretting of their tumul- 
tuous floods against the limestone of their foun- 
dation, gaining at length their present position. 

It was here, in the very centre of natural won- 
ders like these, and in the midst of some of the 
most imposing scenery of the American conti- 
nent, that the armies of the frontier met in hos- 
tile engagement on the 13th day of October, in 
the year 1812. A brief glance at the stirring 
and memorable events of the day must be of in- 
terest to the general reader. 

The traveller, approaching this locality from 
almost any point of the compass, cannot fail to 
have his attention arrested by the lofty and beau- 
tiful monument which springs upward from the 
summit of Queenston Heights, commemorative 
alike of the battle, and of the distinguished leader 
of the British forces, who fell upon that occasion. 
Should he enter the quiet cemetery of the village 
of Lewistown upon the opposite bank, and al- 
most in the shadow of the mountain ridge, his 
eye will be quite as likely to rest upon the plain 
marble stone, which, as its inscription, still plain- 
ly legible, informs us, was erected forty-eight 
years ago, “in testimony of the highest respect 
and esteem which Major-General Stephen Van 
Rensselaer bore to Captain George Nelson, of 
the Sixth Regiment of United States Infantry, 
who fell in the attack upon Queenston Heights,” 
and which bears the suggestive and appropriate 
epitaph, “ Here sleeps a soldier—here a brave 
man rests !”” 

These, and many other equally conspicuous 
memorials of a deeply interesting and historical 
event, will arouse his curiosity in regard to its 
details, and probably turn his steps to the light 
and graceful suspension bridge which spans the 
rushing water immediately below the scene of 
the battle, and across to the spot where the white 
column crowns the steep ascent—a silent warder, 
rearing itself upward from the centre of the field 
of the fray. 

The invasion of Canada having been resolved 

tions of this Teglon, Which, from’ their formation, ‘ust 


have been formerly deeply subme in the water, places 
this singular theory beyond a doubt. 
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upon, a force of several thousand men, under 
command of General Van Rensselaer, and styled 
“ The Army of the Centre,” was assembled at 
Lewiston. The greater portion of this body was 
composed of raw militia, never in actual service ; 
and it was by the cowardice of these that the 
battle was ultimately lost. The morning of the 
13th of October, the earliest day practicable, was 
selected for the crossing ; and before daylight the 
boats were busily plying in the swift current be- 
tween the shores, engaged in landing the invad- 
ers in the enemy’s country. 

A body of somewhat more than one thousand 
American troops was thus transferred to the Ca- 
nadian shore, but under such disadvantages as 
threatened a defeat at the outset. The current 
of the river at this point is crossed with number- 
less counter eddies and whirls, rendering the man- 
agement of a boat exceedingly difficult, and often 
dangerous. In addition to this the enemy had 
erected two batteries, one upon the heights, and 
the other some distance below, from both of 
which a destructive and galling fire was poured 
down upon the invaders. Several of the boats 
were sunk or disabled by it, and others compelled 
to drop some distance below the intended land- 
ing-place, and most of which latter returned to 
the American side. The l6ss during the passage 
was considerable, both in killed and wounded, 
the brave General Van Rensselaer receiving four 
bullet wounds before stepping from his boat. 
When, however, the landing was successfully 
effected, the Americans acted with the utmost 
gallantry and despatch. A detachment under 
Captain Wool succeeded in clambering up a 
steep path among the rocks, which had been left 
unguarded, and in gaining the rear of the battery 
on the heights. The latter was immediately 
taken and silenced, the gunners being driven 
from their pieces down the hill. 

The action now became general, and volleys 
of musketry were exchanged in quick succession. 
The American troops, however, inspirited with 
their successes, were fast gaining ground and 
pressing their enemies back, when the arrival of 
General Brock, the commander of the forces of 
the province, and an officer of much ability, 
bravery and experience, infased new spirit into 
the conflict. Under his lead the scattered forces 
of the enemy were rallied and brought to the 
charge with such vigor, that the Americans were 
in turn forced back, almost to the edge of the 
steep bank. But again the tide of battle turned ; 
after a close and destructive volley, the heroic 
young Captain Wool led the charge, and the 
British were driven in confusion down the hill. 
In attempting to rally them the unfortunate 
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Brock was shot through the breast, and almost 
instantly expired. His aid, Lieutenant-Colonel 
McDowell, was also killed ; and disheartened by 
these calamities, the enemy fled at all points, 
leaving the Americans masters of the field and 
the village of Queenston. 

Thus passed the morning ; and considering the 
engagement ended and the victory secured, Gen- 
eral Van Rensselaer re-crossed the river, to make * 
arrangements for permanently fortifying the 
heights. In the first hours of the afternoon the 
British again advanced to the attack, having 
been reinforced by a body of Chippewa Indians ; 
but they were again compelled to fall back before 
the ardor of the invaders, and the latter still held 
the mastery of the field. 

But as the day wore on the battle was again 
renewed, and now under peculiar and serious cir- 
cumstances. A strong reinforcement of British 
regulars, under the lead of General Sheaffe, ap- 
peared, moving rapidly up the river; they were 
joined a short distance in the rear of the heights 
by another detachment equally strong from Chip- 
pewa; and after thus forming a junction, this 
formidable body moved slowly forward in front 
of the American position. The force thus dis- 
played consisted of one thousand men, the ma- 
jority of whom were regulars; the Americans, 
upon the other hand, although about equal in 
numbers, were totally deficient in the skill and 
military experience which their foes were able to 
bring against them. It was at the very outset of 
the war, and the invaders, called hastily from the 
plough and workshop, lacked the steadiness and 
discipline with which they afterwards successfully 
combated the enemy upon their own soil. 

The lines of the contending armies were form- 
ed upon the brow of the heights, a short distance 
apart, parallel to each other, and making an 
angle towards the river; that of the Americans 
being nearest to it. At two in the afternoon the 
firing began upon both sides, that of the British 
being assisted by two field pieces. The volleys 
given and returned were sharp and fatal, the en- 
emy following with a bayonet charge of their two 
wings. Unable to withstand the movement, the 
extremities of the American line were forced 
back upon the main body, and the latter conse- 
quently thrown into disastrous confusion and dis- 
order. This, in fact, was the turning-point of 
the fight; the superiority of the British in field 
manceavres had gained them the day, and al- 
though the Americans retreated with as much 
order as could be expected, the day was now 
virtually lost to them. 

Alarmed by this critical position of affairs, 
General Van Rensselaer again crossed the river, 
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to hasten the embarkation of the militia; but 
with the deepest mortification and anger he learn- 
ed that they peremptorily refased to repair to the 
assistance of their brave countrymen, who were 
then valiantly contesting every inch of the field! 
A timely reinforcement at this moment, led 
against the British rear, would have doubtless 
retrieved the crowning disaster of the day, and 
saved the victory; but nothing could induce the 
twelve hundred cowardly men who stood upon the 
American shore, coolly contemplating the spec- 
tacle of the battle opposite, to cross the stream. 
The reason which they assigned was, that they 
were called into service for the defence of this 
frontier, and were not expected by the govern- 
ment, and could not be compelled, to assume the 
aggressive by placing themselves upon hostile 
territory. History, however, assigns the motive 
of rank cowardice to their conduct, as it embalms 
the memory of the brave men who struggled so 
nobly on that day against the enemies of their 
country. Neither threats, persuasions, nor ap- 
peals to the patriotism of the former, could move 
them in the slightest; and it was all in vain that 
the gallant men who were to have led them al- 
ternately besought and threatened them, with 
tears of chagrin in their eyes, to place themselves 
under orders. Every effort of this kind failing— 
notwithstanding these militia had been the loud- 
est in their clamorings before the battle to be led 
against the enemy—the officers upon the Ameri- 
can shore turned their attention to securing the 
retreat of the fugitives, and the boats were again 
put in motion for that purpose. This move- 
ment, unfortunately, met with signal failure, for 
the Canadian lower battery opened a well-direct- 
ed and destructive fire, which dispersed the boats, 
drove them back, and prevented the crossing of 
a single one of them. 

For an hour longer Brigadier-General Wads- 
worth, the commander of the invading force in 
action, maintained the unequal struggle ; but per- 
ceiving that the battle was hopelessly lost, and 
wishing to save the needless sacrifice of his brave 
troops, he surrendered himself and them as pris- 
oners of war. And thus ended this remarkable 
battle, in which, in the language of a Canadian 
historian, “nothing could possibly exceed the 
heroic bravery manifested on both sides.”’ Spe- 
cial commendation was accorded by the mag- 
nanimous foe to many of the American officers— 
among others, to Colonel Scott, now lieutenant- 
general and commander-in-chief of the American 
armies. He was at this time a young officer, but 
especially distinguished himself in his efforts to 
rally and re-form his command near the close of 
the conflict. 


A number of the defeated army met with a 
tragic death, in being driven over the rocky and 
precipitous bank, and dashed upon the rocks be- 
low ; while others were drowned in futile attempts 
to swim the river. The loss in killed, however, 
was inconsiderable upon either side, in propor- 
tion to the numbers engaged ; that of the Ameri- 
cans probably preponderating. A truce was 
agreed upon the following day, to allow General 
Van Rensselaer an opportunity to reclaim the 
bodies of his men fallen in the battle. 

But all the advantages gained by this victory 
were more than outweighed in the loss of Gene- 
ral Brock, which was severely felt and deplored 
throughout the province. He was a soldier of 
acknowledged ability, of European as well as 
Canadian reputation, and respected and beloved 
by friends and enemies alike. Minute guns were 
discharged upon the American side, in token of 
mournful respect, as his body was borne to its 
resting-place at Fort George on the following 
day. In 1824 his remains were buried on 
Queenston Heights, and an imposing Tuscan 
column erected over them. This, in the year 
1840, was mutilated and cracked from summit to 
pedestal, and the interior entirely blown out, by 
the act of a desperado, Ben Lett by name, who 
placed a quantity of powder beneath it and fired 
it, with the result mentioned, afterward making 
good his escape. Subsequently the present strik- 
ing and elegant shaft was reared in its place, and 
dedicated to the memory of General Sir Isaac 
Brock, upon the anniversary of the battle, Octo- 
ber 13, 1859, with imposing ceremonies, and in 
the presence of a vast concourse, civil and mili- 
tary. Both Brock and his aid rest beneath it; 
and it rises above them in a graceful Roman 
composite column, supported by two pedestals, 
and crowned by a heroic statue of the deceased 
general seventeen feet in height. A spiral stair- 
case ascends to the summit of the column, from 
which a magnificent prospect of the adjacent 
country is afforded, embracing river, lake, forest, 
plain and villages. The monument is finished 
with the utmost regard to architectural effect, 
and is altogether one of the noblest structures of 
the kind in America. It is indeed, with one ex- 
ception,* the loftiest monumental or statuary 
column in the known world. At the four cor- 
ners of the lower base are pedestals supporting 
figures in full antique armor, each bearing a 
shield, with a Gorgon’s head in relief. At the 
corners of the upper base are four lions rampant 
upon shields. Upon the northern side of this 


* The exception is the monument upon Fish Street 
Hill, London, built by Sir a Wren, to com- 
memorate the great London fire of 1 
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second pedestal is sculptured a representation of 
the battle ; while upon each of the others are de- 
signs representative of peace and war. The 
whole design is exceedingly classic and appro- 
priate. On brazen plates in the masonry of the 
closed stone sarcophagus in the interior are ap- 
propriate inscriptions; the coat of arms of the 
Brocks hanging against the wall near by, with 
the motto, “ vincit veritas.” The outer inscrip- 
tion, placed upon the northern side of the lower 
base, is given below, as peculiarly descriptive of 
the spirit in which the work was performed : 

“ Upper Canada has dedicated this monument to the 
memory of the late Mayor-Generat Sir Isaac Brock, 
K. B., Provincial and Lieutenant-Governor, and Com- 
mander of the Forces in this Provinces, whose remains 
are deposited in the vault beneath. Opposing the invad- 
ing enemy, he fell in action near these heights on the 
18th of October, 1812, in the 43d year of hisage. Revered 


and lamented by the people whom he governed, and de- 
ovendy A the sovereign to whose service his life had been 


The grounds surrounding the monument, them- 
selves the scene of the closing battle, are beauti- 
fully embellished, a broad carriage-drive leading 
up the ascent from a stone lodge at the gateway. 
Northward from the column, and at the foot of 
the heights, is the spot where Brock received his 
death-wound. A stone was laid over it by the 
Prince of Wales during his visit to America, in 
September, 1860; and the place is now conspicu- 
ously marked by a cut-stone monument several 
feet high, and indicated by an inscription. Over- 
hanging it, as ‘it were, the statue of the com- 
mander seems to look down from the heights 
upon the spot where he yielded up his life. 

It is a grateful task to recall details such as 
these, from the reflection that the animosities of 
the two nations are now happily matters of his- 
tory, and that cordial good-will and brotherhood 
subsist in their place. Lingering amid the 
scenes of this battle-field, and recalling the story 
of that old October day, we can look down upon 
the broad bosom of the placid Ontario, and be- 
hold the vessels and steamers of both countries 
mingling in peaceful commerce and intercommu- 
nication, and the flags of the respective nations 
floating upon either side of the Niagara, but not 
now, as then, in armed defiance. Peace dwells 
along their borders; and may the hand of vio- 
lence never again be lifted between people of a 
common ancestry, civilization and language. 


+ 


After all, the most natural beauty in the world 
is honesty and moral truth. For all beauty is 
truth. ‘True features make the beauty of a face ; 
and true proportions the beauty of architecture; 
as true measures of harmony and music. 
In poetry, which is all fable, truth is still the 

— Shaftesbury. 


ion. 
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LIFE EVERY WHERE. 


Life everywhere! The air is crowded with 
birds —beautiful, tender, intelligent birds, to 
whom life is a song and a thrilling anxiety—the 
anxiety of love. The air is swarming with in- 
sects—thoge little animated miracles. The wa- 
ters are peopled with innumerable forms—from 
the animalcule, so small that one hundred and 
fifty millions of them would not weigh a grain, 
to the whale, so large that it seems an island as 
it sleeps upon the waves. The bed of the sea is 
alive with polypi, carps, star-fishes, and with shell 
animalcules. The rugged face of the rock is 
scarred by the silent boring of soft creatures, and 
blackened with countless mussels, barnacles and 
limpets. Life everywhere! on the earth, in the 
earth, crawling, creeping, burrowing, boring, 
leaping, running. If the sequestered coolness of 
the wood tempt us to saunter into its checkered 
shade, we are saluted by the numerous din of in- 
sects, the twitter of birds, the scrambling of 
squirrels, the startled rush of unseen beasts, al! 
telling how populous is this seeming solitude. If 
we pause before a tree, or shrub, or plant, our 
cursory and half-abstracted glance detects a col- 
ony of various inhabitants. We pluck a flower, 
and in its bosom we see many a charming insect 
busy in its appointed labor. We pick a fallen 
leaf, and if nothing is visible on it, there is prob- 
ably the trace of an insect larva hidden in its 
tissues, and awaiting its development. The drop 
of dew upon this leaf will probably contain its 
animals, under the microscope. The same mi- 
croscope reveals that the blood-rain suddenly ap- 
pearing on bread, and awakening superstitious 
terrors, is nothing but a collection of minute an- 
imals, and that the vast tracts of snow which are 
reddened in a single night, owe their color to the 
marvellous rapidity in reproduction of a minute 
plant. The very mold which covers our cheese, 
our bread, our jam, or our ink, and disfigures our 
damp walls, is nothing but a collection of plants. 
The many-colored fire which s° arkles on the 
surface of a summer sea at night, as the vessel 

lows her way, or which drips from the oars in 
ines of jewelled light, is produced by millions of 
minute animals.— Cornhill Magazine. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH’S BED. 
A wardrobe warrant dated 1581, orders the 
delivery for the queen’s use of a bedstead of wal- 


nut tree, richly carved, painted, and gilt. The 
selour, testor and vallance were of cloth of silver, 
figured with velvet, lined with changeable taffeta, 
and deeply fringed with Venice gold, silver and 
silk. ‘The curtains were of costly tapestry, curi- 
ously and elaborately worked; every seam and 
every border laid with gold and silver lace, 
caught up with long loops and buttons of bullion. 
The bend glen was of crimson satin of Brugge, 
edged with a passamayne of crimson silk, and 
decorated with six ample plumes, containing 
seven dozen ostrich feathers, of various colors, 
garnished with golden spangles. The counter- 
point was of orange-colored satin, quilted with 
cutwork of cloths of gold and silver, of satins of 
every imaginable tint, and embroidered with 
Venice gold, silver spangles and colored silks, 
fringed to correspond, and lined with orange 
sarcenet. A royal patchwork indeed !—Our 
English Home. 
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LINES TO A BEREAVED FRIEND. 


BY MARY PERCIVAL. 


When o'er the grave of those we love 
We shed affection’s tear, 

Eow soothing to the heart to feel 
That God is ever near! 


When one by one our friends depart, 
And we are sad and lone, 

May the pure promptings of the heart 
Arise in prayerful tone. 


As suppliants at the throne of him 
From whom all blessings come, 
In heartfelt trust, in love and faith, 
We say, “ Thy will be done!” 


We weep and moan as oft bereft 
Of those we hold most dear; 
Cherish thy grief!—O, sweet it is 

To shed affection’s tear! 


They are thy guardian angels now, 
With them the prize is won; 

Assured that in the spirit-land 
Their glorious life’s begun. 


Faith views them in that land of bliss, 
In visions calm and even, 

Where souls in sympathy unite 
A family in heaven. 


> 


{ORIGINAL.] 


THE MUTINY AT THE NORE, 


BY W. W. HALL. 
Nor the beautiful creations of Walter Scott, 
as embodied in his two heroines, Effie Deans and 
the Lady of the Lake, could have been more 
perfectly lovely than she whom we have chosen 
as the heroine of our simple story. Alice Max- 
well, a fair Scottish girl, came from Aberdeen, 
somewhere about the year 1790, to visit some 
connections in Exeter, England. The youth, 
beauty and grace of the young stranger brought 
agound her a host of admirers. She was shy and 
modest; and when they praised the sweet red 
lips, the ivory neck, pearly teeth, and soft golden 
tresses, she turned away in evident displeasure. 
There was one, however, who only looked his 
admiration; and him, of all that crowded to re- 
ceive her smiles, did she favor. This was Rich- 
ard Parker, a young lieutenant in the navy, a 
brave and resolute sailor, who had already dis- 
tinguished himself in His British Majesty’s ser- 
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vice, and who bade fair to mount the topmost 
round of naval promotion, if courageous deeds 
should be permitted to carve his way upward. 

While his companions were trying to win the 
favor of the beautiful Alice by flattery and adu- 
lation, the young lieutenant honorably wooed 
and won her, with the full consent of the friends 
of both parties. A journey into Scotland gained 
him the approbation of her parents, and his own 
family were delighted at the prospect of their 
darling Richard marrying, hoping thereby to 
secure him from pursuing the fatigue and prob- 
able dangers of his profession. Indeed, this last 
consideration was the only stipulation required 
by Alice in return for her consent to immediate 
marriage. Richard gave up his commission, and 
directly commenced to engage in some mercan- 
tile speculations in Edinburgh, whither he soon 
carried his beautiful bride. 

Never was union more apparently auspicious. 
Something of retrospective regret mingled with 
the otherwise perfect happiness of the bridegroom 
in giving up his favorite profession; but he 
yielded gracefully and uncomplainingly to what, 
under other circumstances, he might have deem- 
ed a hard requisition for a wife to make. Alice 
Maxwell he thought was amply worthy of even 
a deeper sacrifice than that. On her part, she 
was fully sensible of the sacrifice she had de- 
manded, and she strove by every effort to lessen 
the regret which she knew her husband must 
feel. It was only, however, when she saw him 
bend above the cradle of the first-born darling, 
that she was able to conquer the fears that he 
might perhaps repent of yielding to her request. 

Two years went on after the birth of this child, 
and another was added to bless the happy pa- 
rents. Every moment spared from his business, 
was devoted by Richard to the family group at 
home; the little Richard and Alice sharing with 
their still beautiful mother his affectionate solici- 
tude. All at once a cloud darkened over the 
mercantile world. One of those vicissitudes, that 
at intervals sweep away the hopes of long years 
of active toil, came on like a tempest. The 
house of Parker bent before the storm, and, final- 
ly, was crushed into atoms. Men looked on and 
saw that it was no fault of Richard Parker’s, and 
they did him the justice to bear witness to his 
unblemished integrity. 

The sufferings of Alice through this dark pe- 
riod were greater than those of her husband, 
She felt that had he not given up his profession 
for her sake, he would now have been out of the 
reach of this terrible calamity ; and she saw how 
hard it is to experience the “curse of granted 
wishes.” The storm had come—had overwhelm 
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ed them; and she had no shelter to offer her 


husband in return for that which he had made 
her. The little paccimony left by her parents, 
now dead, would have barely secured them a re- 
treat; and even that had been sunken in the 
general wreck. One brother still remained, but 
tohim Richard Parker was too proud to apply 


for assistance; and before Alice was aware to 


what a depth of misfortune he had fallen, he 
shocked her with the news that he had taken the 
king’s bounty, and was going on board a tender 
at Leith, as a common sailor. 

Distressed beyond measure, she set off instant- 
ly to Aberdeen. Robert, she knew, would fur- 
nish her with the funds necessary to hire two 
substitutes for her husband. She had not mis- 
judged her brother. He too was shocked, that 
Richard—a gentleman and a scholar—one who 
had stood high in his professional and mercan- 
tile life, should be thus reduced. He gladly fur- 
nished Alice with the supply she needed, and 
she went back to Leith with a comparatively 
light heart. Poor Alice! as she approached 
Leith her eyes were constantly turning towards 
the spot where she had scen the tender at anchor. 
A mist was before her, and she could not see her 
in the spot where she expected she was lying. 

“There she goes !” was the exclamation from 
an old gentleman who had been looking in the 
same direction. 

“ Goes!” she repeated. “ What is going?” 

“ The tender that lay at anchor this morning. 
She has sailed for the Nore.” 

The people in the stage-coach wondered what 
there was in so common and uninteresting a piece 
of news that should make the young woman fall 
from her seat into the opened arms of the old 
gentleman opposite. He suspected, however, 
that there was a lover or a husband in the case, 
and was kindly and tenderly busying himself for 
her recovery. It was only for a moment that 
her insensibility lasted. The next instant she 
sat upright, thanked her kind neighbor, and be- 
came as rigid and tearless as if her only beloved 
were not sailing away from her loving embrace. 
She alighted at her desolate home, a little old 
house, to which they had removed from a splen- 
did and beautiful one. A neighbor had kindly 
offered to take care of her children for the day ; 
and the woman now met her with little Alice in 
her arms. The child’s face was hot and flushed 
with fever. 


saved her life. by 


Had it not been for her boy, 
beneath her sufferings. The 


Aliepiieaught it from her and burst , 
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to comfort her, and he succeeded. She felt that 


she had something yet to live for. She was not 
utterly lonely, though Alice’s death and her hus- 
band’s hopeless absence bore all too heavily upon 
her wounded spirit. 

The beginning of May, 1797, saw Richard 
Parker at the Nore, where the tender joined the 


squadron. He was immediately drafted on board 
the Sandwich, which was the grand ship, and 
bore the flag of Admiral Buckner, the post ad- 
miral. Already the spirit of mutiny was rife in 
the squadron, and they who cherished it were 
only too glad to draw into their ranks one who 
was so superior in knowledge and intelligence, 
and whose experience in seamanship so great as 
Richard Parker’s. 

He became the very soul of the enterprise, the 
organ of all their wishes. Under his direction, 
they rose against their officers. To quote from 
the report, they put each vessel under the gov- 
ernment of a committee of twelve men; each 
man-of-war appointed two delegates and each 
gun-boat one, to act for the common good. 

Of these delegates, Richard Parker was un- 
happily chosen president and accepted the trust. 
A list of grievances was made out and demands 
were specified. If these were granted, the men 
were ready to return to duty. Everything was 
signed by Parker as president. Throughout the 
whole fleet he was styled “Admiral Parker,” 
and neither he nor his followers ever forgot the 
dignity belonging to such atitle. The officers 
against whom they had mutinied, were treated 
with the most marked respect, and everything 
was conducted with a regard to decorum and the 
etiquette required between any two parties nego- 
tiating a treaty. 

Meantime, Parker had obstructed the trading 
vessels from a passage up or down the Thames, 
and merchantmen were placed under blockade, 
occupying the spaces between the men-of-war. 
From the latter streamed the red flag of insubor- 
dination. Meantime, the government remained 
firm in refusing all compromise with the muti- 
neers ; and they began to despair of ever making 
any headway against it. It was a brief struggle. 
On the sixteenth of June the mutiny ended; 
every ship hayiig been restored to the command 
of its original officers. A party of soldiers went 
on Hoard the flag ship, and to them the officers 
deliveted up two who were considered the ring- 


WeliBérs of the party, one of whom was Richard 


Parker. 


A week later, the trial of him who was now 
only known as “Admiral Parker” commenced. 
He was brought from the black hole of Sheer- 
ness garrison and placed before a court martial. 
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The court sat on board the Neptune off Green- 
hithe, vice admiral Sir Thomas Paisley presid- 


ing. Parker’s defence of himself was manly, 
rational and perfectly respectful; but he might 
as well have spoken to the wind. He was con- 
victed of receiving honors due only to a chief, 
of passing from ship to ship, giving orders and 
usurping the title of admiral. Nothing could 


save him. He was condemned to death. His 
words on hearing his sentence were manly and 
noble. He declared his intentions to have been 
innocent, and expressed his hope in God, and 
also in the return of all the men to the service 
of their country. He was executed at the yard 
arm of the Sandwich under the yellow flag, and 
not a word or sound was heard from the men 
who were all assembled to see their “ admiral” 
die. He was then immediately interred at the 
naval burying-ground at Sheerness. 


Alice Parker and her boy were seated at their 
scanty meal, on the twenty-second of June. It 
was a fresh and lovely day, such as the month 
of roses only can bring—a day that seemed made 
for happiness. The boy was prattling of his 


father and of little dead Alice, whom the mother 
had long since ceased to regret. Death seemed 


so much happier for the dear child than the wea- 
ry and wasting life, which she could not help 
feeling would have been her portion as well as 


her own. 
A sad life indeed had poor Alice led since 


Richard left her. At times she feared that she 
should never see him again; and then anxiety 
for him and for her boy’s future would cloud her 
mind, until she was nearly deprived of her rea- 
son. On this lovely June day, hope seemed 
once more transfused into her heart. She an- 
swered the child gaily and hopefully, and listened 
to his prattle with a lighter heart than she had 
known for many months. 

An old Scotch pedler, who had stopped fre- 
quently upon his rounds to rest upon her door- 
step, which he said was “ unco clean” now seat- 
ed himself there in the shade of a small tree, the 
only one that grew in the forlorn looking street, 
and which Alice had watered and trimmed until 
it had begun to flourish. 

**Do you hear any news of the fleet?” she ask- 
ed, for she had long ago told old Alick her story 
and begged him to bring her any tidings he 
might gather in his rounds. 

“ Ay!” was his prompt reply. “There hae 
bin a risin’ among the min, and ane o’ thim, a 
braw and cantie chiel, they say, is to dea to- 
morrow, for leadin’ thim on.” 


“ What is his name?” asked Alice, with a lip 
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and cheek so pale that the old gaberlunzie noticed 


it. 

“Flout! Idinna speer the name. Ay, I hae 
it. A chap down bye said it. It wor Marker 
or Parker, an’ ane mair. Hech, woman! it is a 
joe o’ yer ain that ye glowr at the auld blue 
gown sae?” 


Alice closed her eyes for a moment, but the 


deep pain that entered her heart kept her perhaps 
from fainting. 

“My husband is there,” she said, so quietly, 
that she was amazed at herself. Then she went 
softly into the bedroom and pusother clothes up- 
on herself and the child, gave all the food she 
had to the old man, locked her door, and went 
into the highway, to await the mail-coach going 
to London. It was just the hour. When she 
arrived, she heard that he had been tried, but the 
result was not known. 

She resolved to petition the king for his par- 
don, and paid a guinea to an advocate to draw 
one up. Armed with this, she went to the pal- 
ace. Here she waited in vain for permission to 
go into the king’s presence. One of the lords in 
waiting asked her business, and she handed him 
her papers in silence. He returned them after 
glancing at the name. 

“Tt isin vain, my poor woman,” he said. 
“Had it been for any other than Richard Par- 
ker, your application for mercy might have been 
heeded. For him there can be none.” 

The cruel words, though not unkindly spoken, 
pierced the heart of the hapless Alice. She left 
the palace and took the coach for Rochester, 
where she heard that Parker was to be executed 
the next day. Folding her child to her bosom, 
she went down to the river side, hoping to hire a 
boat to take her on board the Sandwich. It 
was before daybreak, but crowds were astir, and 
every one was talking of the coming event. She 
called to a waterman. He shook his head at her 
movement. 

“Nay, lass,” he said, “I cannot go over for 
one passenger, The brave Admiral Parker is 
to die to-day, and I will get any sum I choose 
to ask for a boat fall.” 

It was a comfort, at least, that her husband 
was not spoken of with contempt or execration. 
She felt after all that he was not going to die a 
dishonorable death. In her deepest misery, she 
thanked God for this. She succeeded at last in 
getting on board a market boat bound to Sheer- 
ness, but it was not allowed to go along side of 
the Sandwich. In despair she called on Parker’s 
name, and entreated the boatmen to go nearer. 
Pitying her sufferings, and believing her to be 
the wife of him who was to die, they attempted 
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it, but were prevented by a sentinel who threat- 
ened to fireon them. Still she could see plain- 
ly on board the Sandwich, and now came the 
dreadful cries of her sufferings. She saw her 
husband appear on deck between two clergymen, 
and she cried out, “Pass the word for Richard 
Parker!” while she held up her boy in her arms 
towards him. 

“ Alice! Alice! my wife, my dear wife!” was 
the response from the deck of the Sandwich ; 
while she who had so bravely kept up until this 
moment, fainted at the sound of that beloved 
voice. When sh® recovered all was over! 
Living or dead, she must see Richard once 
more. Leading her child by the hand, she left 
the boat which had been rowed back, and sought 
the naval burying-ground in which she was told 
he had been buried, and from which he would 
probably be taken by the surgeons that night! 
The very thought was madness! So the poor 
distracted creature found the shallow grave in 
which Richard’s body had been hastily buried, 
and actually, with her own fingers, scooped away 
the earth until the slight shell which had been 
thrown together for his remains appeared. Once 
more, then, she held that hand. Once more she 
parted the hair above the head which had so 
often lain upon her bosom. No one saw her but 
two women. Their compassion was awakened 
by her distress, and they accosted her. 

“Help me, O, help me!” she cried, as she 
saw the pity deepen in their faces. “If you are 
wives, help me bear my husband from this place.” 
The women left her, and soon returned with 
several men. It was now night, and they suc- 
ceeded in raising the body and placing it in a 
van just starting for Rochester, and from thence 
it was taken to London, the widow accompany- 
ing it, and paying six guineas for its transition. 
Hundreds of persons upon the road were talking 
of the fate of the brave Admiral Parker; but 
none dreamed of the sad freight in the wagon. 

A tavern, on Tower Hill, was the only place 
she could procure, and she sat all the night after 
she arrived, with the dead body before her, in 
her room. Meantime, the news had reached 
London of the exhumation of the body, and a 
crowd were begging to see it. The lord mayor 
came to see what she intended to do with it, and 
promised that it should not be taken from her. 
It was finally, by his persuasion and advice 
carried to White Chapel Churchyard. An old, 
infirm woman, nearly blind, still haunts the 
churchyard, receiving from charity the means of 
supporting life. She speaks to herself constant- 
ly, and the burden of her words is “ Richard! 
Richard !” 


THE MUTINY AT THE NORE. 


INTERCOURSE AT THE TABLE. 


To meet at the breakfast-table father, mother, 
children, all well, ought to be a happiness to any 
heart ; it should be a source of humble gratitude, 
and should wake up the warmest feelings of our 
nature. Shame upon the contemptible and low- 
bred cur, whether parent or child, that can ever 
come to the breakfast-table, where the family 
have met in health, only to frown, and whine, 
and growl, and fret! It is prima facie evidence 
of a mean and grovelling, and selfish, and de- 
graded nature, whencesoever the churl may have 
sprung. Nor is it less reprehensible to make 
such exhibitions at the tea-table; for before the 
morning comes some of the circle may be strick- 
en with some deadly disease, to gather round 
that table not again forever. Children in good 
health, if left to themselves at the table, become, 
garrulous and noisy, but if within all reasonable 
or bearable bounds it is better to let them alone ; 
they eat less, because they do not eat so rapidly 
as if compelled to keep silent, while the very ex- 
hilaration of spirits quickens the zirculation of 
the vital fluids, and energizes digestion and as- 
similation. The extremes of society curiously 
meetin this regard. The tables of the rich and 
the nobles of England are models of mirth, wit 
and bonhommie ; it takes hours to get through a 
repast, and they live long. If anybody will look 
in upon the negroes of a well-to-do-family in 
Kentucky while at their meals, they cannot but 
be impressed with the perfect abandon of jabber, 
cachinnation and mirth ; it seems as if they could 
talk all day, and they live long. It follows, then, 
that at the family table all should meet, and do 
it habitually, to make a common interchange of 
high-bred courtesies, of warm affections, of 
cheering mirthfulness, and that generosity of 
nature which lifts us above the brutes which per- 
ish, promotive as these things are of good diges- 
tion, high health and long life.—Hall’s Journal 
of Health. 

THE MARVELS OF CHEMISTRY. 

These are among the wonders of modern times, 
threatening to alter the course of commerce and 
to reverse the tide of human industry. She has 
discovered, it is said, a substitute for the cochi- 
neal insect in a beautiful dye prodacible from 

uano. She has shown that a supply of animal 
‘ood may be obtained cheaper, by simply boiling 
down the juices of the flesh of cattle now wasted 
and thrown aside in some regions, and imparting 
the extract in a state of concentration. And she 
has pointed out that one of the earths which con- 
stitute the principal material of our globe con- 
tains a metal, as light as glass, as malleable and 
ductile as copper, and as little liable to rust as 
silver; thus possessing properties so valuable 
that when means have been found of separating 
it economically from its ore, it will be capable of 
superseding the metals in common use, and thus 
of rendering metallurgy an employment, not of 
certain districts only, but of every part of the 
earth to which science and civilization have 
penetrated. And these are but fragments in 
the history of chemical science.—Scientisic 
American, 
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FAURALINE. 


BY H. L. ABBEY. 


Life’s golden bowl for thee is rimmed 
With many a jacinth stain of joy. 
No dreams thy pearly hours employ, 
But with some subtle good are brimmed. 
Thy thoughts are every one a prayer— 
And more is wrought with prayer than hands: 
But thou dost breathe of other lands, 
Sabwan spice, and orange trees 
Bedipt in halo everywhere: 
O, mystery of mysteries ! 


Spiritual, fairy Fauraline, ® 
Bend o'er me with beseeching eyes, 
From odor clouds in calyx skies, 
Shower down those rosebud lips of thine! 
I hear the founts’ incanting fall, 
The billow-cadence of a lute; 
But thou with thy dear smile art mute, 
Nor heed'st the birdlike symphonies— 
Ecstatic sweetness wooing all— 
O, mystery of mysteries! 


Perchance the soul of some dead rose 
Holds fragrant converse with thy heart; 
May be where salient springs depart 

To tinkle down the green repose, 

Thou see’st some conscious fay arise; 

Or gossamers thou hearest speak ; 
Or bluebird with his tinted beak, 
Sweeps down with azure tapestries, 
To word the glances of thine eyes, 
Fair mystery of mysteries! 


The griffins at the marble stair 
Have scarce a stonier heart than you; 
But dark myrrh thickets, crowned with dew, 
Redolent in the golden air, 
Have less of balm than you of love. 
I see but cannot understand; 
I only lie by zephyr fanned, 
On downy silken traceries, 
Before thee, with thine eyes above, 
Sweet mystery of mysteries! 


If we through lower nature came— 
For nature’s right and man is wrong— 
Thou wast a regal bird, whose song, 
Though changed to voice, is still the same. 
Thou art a morning dawn to me, 
Whose memory can ne’er depart— 
O, be the sunset of my heart, 
Whose rays shall be the reveries 
Which still must radiate from thee, 
Loved mystery of mysteries! 


Above the barren wastes of years 
Life's pyramidal days will rise; 
Here, ’neath the glow of violet eyes, 
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Each holy dream of thee appears 
A day in pure effulgence cast. 
While every crystal thought doth seem 
To hold thine image like a stream; 
And in those mythic histories 
I mingle with thee and the past, 
Dear mystery of mysteries! 


MABEL: 


THE GIPSEY MOTHER. 


BY H. M. 8. 


Maset, the gipsey mother, stood silent and 
abstracted in the leafy door of her rock dwelling ! 
The day was fast declining, and the bright beams 
of the setting sun shot up among the fleecy clouds 
trooping through the sky, and shattering in the 
distance, drifted back again to earth, filling the 
atmosphere with an almost palpable halo of glo- 
ry. Awarm, misty haze swept over the land- 
scape, and slumbered in the bosom of the forest, 
till the leaves that had all day long been whisper- 
ing low and sweetly to each other, grew still and 
silent, as if subdued into a gentle sympathy with 
the all-pervading loveliness of a summer sunset. 
It was an hour of strange, wild beauty; such an 
one as sends the warm blood surging up the 
heart like ocean waves—when all that is pure 
and holy in our nature is stirred into active life, 
and seems struggling within the soul for utter- 
ance and appreciation. 

The brilliant coloring was gradually melting 
away into one of a more sombre cast. Shadows 
were deepening among the hills, and around the 
huge rocks, until they seemed to take palpable 
forms, and grow, and increase to gigantic forms ; 
yet still the tall, erect figure of the gipsey mother 
gleamed out through the clefts of rock, silent 
and passionless, as if she had been a portion of 
the rock itself. Far below her dwelling, half- 
hidden by clumps of trees, a smooth lake flashed 
and sparkled in the subdued light, and mirrored 
back luxuriant verdure, and purple clouds, and 
glimpses of the blue sky, as if another world and 
another heaven were hidden in its depths! Fur- 
ther on, the river went moaning its lonely way 
to the sea, and on either side of its banks might 
be seen, by the kindling watchfires, innumerable 
groups of fantastic creatures, whose wild, fierce 
manner and grotesque apparel marked them as 
a race both hated and feared by the few daring 
and adventurous settlers who had emigrated, and 
made for themselves, as they thought, both 
homes, and a security from intrusion, among the 
fastnesses of the Alleghany Mountains. Thefis 
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and plunder were incidents of common occur- 
rence, and not unfrequently the crime of murder 
was added to the list of persecutions heaped up- 
on the inhabitants, until finding their own strength 
80 inferior to that of the gipsey clan, they were 
forced to retreat and make for themselves a new 
home, many miles removed from the spot en- 
deared by old memories and pleasant associa- 
tions. The story is still extant among the in- 
habitants of Johnstown, of a band of lawless 
depredators who infested the mountains, and 
were for years, while the country was young, a 
terror and a reproach upon that neighborhood. 
Unlike the generality of those roving clans, each 
one was a chief in his own right—acting for him- 
self alone, and taking the responsibility of his 
own crimes. But there was one voice that had 
power to tame and subdue the revellers even in 
their wildest orgies—there was one eye beneath 
whose glance the most daring spirit quailed, and 
grew mild and humble as a dependent child. 
Mabel, the gipsey mother, was an oracle of wis- 
dom, power and strength to the superstitious va- 
grants of the mountains. Fierce, desperate and 
determined, with a heart whose greatest necessity 
was that of exclusive power, with an intellect 
clear, forcible and brilliant, yet perverted and 
depraved, the influence she possessed among her 
band was rather that of mind over matter, than 
soul struggling against soul. With an intimate 
knowledge of nature, she had taken in the vast 
sweep of human aims, human objects and human 
weaknesses, from no other desire than the coldly 
speculative one, of devising just how far such 
weakness could subserve to her own individual 
advancement. 

The hopes of her youth had been crushed out, 
by the treachery of one to whom she hail entrust- 
ed the wealth of a pure heart ; and when she saw 
the star of her future sinking in a night of gloom 
‘—and when she knew herself to have become a 
thing of reproach and scorn, her goaded soul 
turned madly upon itse/f, until she grew to be a 
mass of dangerous and distorted energy, flung 
out upon the world to feed and riot upon social 
deformity and crime. 

Not one among the band over whom she exer- 
cised such an unlimited power could tell who or 
what she was. All known of her history was, 
that during one of the severe tempests which are 
peculiar to the Alleghanies, she had been discov- 
ered, watching by the side of two infants, appar- 
ently of an equal age, and endeavoring to screen 
them from the impending danger. The first im- 
pulse of the gipsey, as her commanding form 
towered up from among the swaying leaves, was 
that of terror, but when he caught the glance of 
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her large, fierce eyes, fixed so wildly upon him, 
by that sympathy of soul, which we in our pov- 
erty of language call mesmerism, he found him- 
self irresistibly drawn to the strange woman, and 
ina few moments more, herself and children 
were safely sheltered within the rock cave, whose 
jutting roof shelved down almost to the river’s 
brink. With the perceptive faculties of an orig- 
inally strong mind, thus early matured, Mabel 
was not long in satisfying herself that mystery 
was the only implement to be used in working 
out a strong hold iu the heart of that lawless and 
ignorant band, and with a crafty judgment, she 
planned and executed her will, until she became 
both a terror and an idol to the impressible gip- 
seys. Life or death, punishment and advance- 
ment, all were at the disposal of the gipsey moth- 
er, and no infliction could be more fearful than 
to meet her flashing eyes bent in anger upon 
some unfortunate culprit. Yet she was too craf- 
ty and systematic to abuse the vantage-ground 
she had gained; so each year rooted her more 
firmly in their natures, until the name of Mabel 
the gipsey mother became a terror and a fear to 
the surrounding inhabitants, few of whom had 
ever dared venture within her dwelling, although 
there were many powerful inducements, not the 
least of which was that of glancing into the fu- 
ture, to which Mabel assumed, the better to aid 
her purposes of mysticism, the power of holding 
communion. For years there had been but one 
child visible in the rock dwelling, but a little 
mound, bright with blossoms and clinging vines, 
told of an early death, and a pleasant sleep 
among the bright and beautiful things of nature, 
and upon this mound the sad eyes of the bereav- 
ed mother were riveted. There was no pride 
upon her pale face now! affection had gained 
supremacy over ambition ; and the soul that had 
been so long a mausoleum for ruined intellect, 
lighted up under the influence of memories, pain- 
fal as they were distinct. The brow of the gip- 
sey mother was pale as ashes! The eyes, so 
brilliant at all times, gleamed out like live coals 
from the embers of past desolation. The night 
of guilt had come, and there was no hope to 
point out a bright to-morrow. Her old life of 
shame and sin had grown dark and repulsive—a 
better nature was struggling within her bosom, 
and a new life had sprung between her and 
crime—a life of bitter, intense despair! With 
fearful distinctness, the vision of her old home 
rose up like a mockery in the dim twilight of 
memory! She saw how a world of crime had 


uprisen from the ashes of purity; and over its 
blasted soil there had gathered a mass of black 
clouds to shut out forever every throb of good- 
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ness from the polluted atmosphere of her bosom. 
For a moment she stood silent and motionless ; 
then contending passions lighted up her face, 
each in its turn to leave it deathly pale again! 
Tears were in her eyes, as, link after link she 
unwound the chain of past incidents—saw how 
crime had been interwoven with crime—event 
tangled up with event, until a dark destiny had 
been wrought out by the agency of a mind wil- 
fully distorted to answer the purposes of a re- 
vengeful spirit. Almost painfully the time came 
back with memory, when, as a child, she had 
clung with a loving fondness to the sheltering 
arms of her gentle mother! Her soul, that had 
been a chaos of guilt, crime and despair, grew 
clear and brilliant in the light of thought, until 
even the ruins of intellectual greatness were beau- 
tiful and holy; for a child’s love for her dead 
mother was blended with a deep worship for the 
only living witness of her guilt—her own help- 
less and innocent daughter. Ab, women have 
many weaknesses and failings, when the sky is 
bright above them; but in the darkness and the 
storms, whether of guilt or sorrow, the soul of a 
true woman is a priceless gift from the Almighty ! 
Again her visions were changing, like some un- 
welcome phantasmagoria of the mind; for her 
lips were compressed and rigid, and she clasped 
her hands over her brow, as if to shake off the 
influence of some hideous dream, in whose mazes 
she hoped to find herself entangled. ‘“ Seven- 
teen years,” said she, “seventeen years this 
day ”’—a low, wild laugh woke up the echoes 
of the rock cave, and startled the gipsey from 
her reverie. With a look of habitual fierceness, 
she peered wildly among the dense shadows 
which were piled around the cave, but as noth- 
ing met her gaze of an unusual nature, she again 
resumed her station, but not indulge in the 
same train of thought. ‘ How late Zoe lingers 
among the mountains this evening,” she mur- 
mured, as if communing with herself. ‘“ The 
wild blood of her race finds sufficient food among 
the cliffs and valleys in which she has been nur- 
tured.” Mabel paused in surprise, for, as if 
called into life by her words, a low, sweet strain 
of music drifted down the mountains, and min- 
gled its cadence with the rustling leaves. There 
was nothing unusual in that, for Mabel had in- 
structed her daughter in the various accomplish- 
ments of which she herself was mistress, and 
Zov’s skill in music, and the mastery she had 
acquired over the difficult but impassioned strains 
of old time composers, was a strong link in the 
chain with which she held the hearts of her tribe. 
Upon whatever the mother’s fierceness failed to 
take effect, the daughter’s winning manner and 
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melodious voice was sure to be triumphant. 
Musical instruments of an uncouth make, yet 
capable of producing thrilling effect, were a plen- 
tiful commodity in the gipsey’s cave. It was 
not the music, rippling down so sweetly at that 
still hour, which arrested Mabel’s attention; but 
there were words wedded to it—words of passion 
and devotedness, which Zoe could never have 
learned without some efficient master of the heart. 
Again the strings of a lute were swept with a 
light hand, and a voice, melodious and pure, was 
heard wedded to the following words : 


“ There’s midnight gloom about my path, 
And midnight gloom above me, 

And none to smile away my fears— 
And no one here to love me; 

O. give my heart one bud of love— 
One blossom it may cherish ; 

That I may see it fade and die— 

Then—droop myself, and perish!’ 


Slowly and sadly the symphony died away 
amid the forest gloom ; Mabel drew her form up 
to its full height, but the blazing eyes and the 
quivering lips told of the mental agitation of a 
great soul! The long white hair floated down 
over her shoulders like a snowy scarf, and min- 
gled with the drapery of gold-cloth which de- 
pended from her waist. Detaching a whistle 
from her girdle, she blew a low, shrill note, which 
was answered from the mountain, and in a few 
moments the crackling leaves and the swaying 
limbs gave warning of the approach of a second 
party. Mabel gathered the drapery around her, 
cast a lingering glance at the flower wreathed 
grave, and was lost to sight within the interstices 
of her rock home! 


Probably no section of our country has met 
with less appreciation from writers of fiction, 
either of home or foreign manufacture, than that 
known as the Alleghany Mountains, and yet 
from its very wildness, and almost sublimity of 
desolation, none presents a broader scope for the 
fancy-flights of an imaginative mind. Its dearth 
of historic material is amply supplied by innu- 
merable legends and old time traditions, some of 
them so vague and conflicting, that they are pre- 
served rather as relics of by-gone superstition, 
than for any belief entertained with regard to 
their reality. Some two months previous to the 
occurrence of incidents related above, the ragged 
cliffs and jutting rocks framed a most exquisite 
picture of life and loveliness, from whose reflec- 
tion the outline of my present story has been 
drawn. 

It was summer, and the trees were burthened 
with foliage, and the flowers bursting through 
the moss, were blooming all along the wood- 


paths, as if some conquering giant, returning 
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home from successful strife, had scattered the 
trophies of his victory with a liberal hand. Far 
up the cliffs, a young man of some twenty sum- 
mers had threaded his way over masses of brok- 
en rock, and through thickets of stunted hemlock, 
to gaze down upon the wilderness of green leaves 
throbbing in the sunlight, like a great wild sea, 
impatient of restraint. Far beneath his feet, 
where the shadows were most intense, could be 
seen glimmerings of a clear river, which broke 
up through the underbrush, and drifted in among 
the blossoms that bent their bright lips down to 
its very brink. All along the banks were clumps 
of maple and willow, turning out their silver 
linings in the rich light, while huge cliffs and 
fragments of rocks, shelving far over its bosom, 
completed a picture almost fearful in its sublim- 
ity. Weary and listless, the youthful devotee 
had flung himself upon a bed of moss, and was 
already revelling in dreams of brilliant woof, 
when a light hand rested upon his shoulder, a 
face of exquisite loveliness, with a pair of wild, 
dreaming eyes, peered curiously into his own. 
Starting from his slumber, he sought to detain 
the fair intruder; but with an expression of ter- 
rified wonder she eluded his grasp, sprang to the 
precipice, and securing a heavy vine, swung her- 
self wildly down the cliff. 

In the rapidity of her descent, the frail support 
gave way, and the next moment the beautiful 
girl lay a senseless mass at the foot of the ravine. 
With a self-possession beyond his years, the 
young man sprang from rock to rock, and was 
soon at her side, bathing her temples with the 
pure water that trickled through the interstices 
of the cliff, and lifting the thicket of curls from 
her bosom, that the fresh air might have full 
power upon a frame whose quivering pulse gave 
evidence that life was still left to her. For hours 
and hours the senseless girl lay in his arms, and 
when the evening came, and the shadows began 
to thicken among the trees, there had been a tale 
of love, beautiful and holy in its trustingness, 
breathed into ears, and nestling upon a heart 
that should forget its cadence nevermore—not 
even in eternity! There had been a soul-worship 
extended and exchanged, as spiritual and refined 
as it was powerful and intense, and the pure girl 
and dreaming youth had matured and grown in- 
to thoughtful creatures, whose future lives were 
to be devoted to carving into visible forms the 
shades of past dreams and past imaginings. So 
does love ever change the current of human 
nature ! 

Morning after morning Zoe might be seen 
clambering over brushwood and fallen trees, to 
meet her youthful lover upon the cliff; and when 
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the storms came, and the lightnings flashed 
through the forest, there was a sheltering rock, 
made beautiful by flowering shrubs, wherein the 
loving pair found safety and shelter. There was 
no thought of wrong, no depth of passion to dis- 
turb the purity of their intercourse, for they were 
alike, children of nature, whose love and religion 
were a blending of the same ingredients, and 
had a source from the well-spring of superstition. 
To look into Zoe’s deep eyes, one would have 
felt that at their foundation was a soul strong in 
its power, yet earnest and true, a heart wild and 
daring, yet full of gentle impulses and womanly 
attributes—one to rest in but one bosom, and 
rest there forever—to love but once, and that 
once for all eternity. Such was Zoe Montano, 
daughter of the gipsey queen of the Alleghanies. 

The bright blue eye and frank, generous coun- 
tenance of the youthful lover were sufficient 
evidences that he could claim no kindred with 
the clan of outlaws above alluded to, and the 
sentiment of intense hatred which existed between 
the settlers and themselves, would have convin- 
ced the lovers, had they paused to reflect, that a 
union would never be tolerated by either party, 
even should those most in power desire it. But 
when did lovers ever reflect, when reflection 
brought doubt or pain? or how could they think 
of wrong or crime, in the concealment of that 
which created such a heaven of happiness to their 
own hearts ? 

Zoe had forgotten home, forgotten her tribe, 
forgotten everything but the bright-haired youth, 
who had taught her the secrets of her own spirit , 
and when her mother’s shrill call sounded through 
the forest, she started as if it had been a death- 
knell, and pressing her lover’s hand, she glided 
from his side, and was soon seen to enter the 
leafy door of her rock dwelling! 


Pale, mute and motionless, Mabel reclined 
upon her couch of rich furs, gazing down into a 
sweet face, upturned to hers with an expression 
of devotedness not to be mistaken. The stern 
determination and indomitable will that charac- 
terized Mabel the sorceress, were all fading from 
the heart of Mabel the mother, and the fierce 
eyes which were wont to strike terror to all who 
had the daring to confront their glance, grew 
mild and gentle under the influence of that sacred 
and holy impulse—a mother’s love! Ah, there 
are but few sentiments of the human heart which 
cannot be described with an accuracy almost 
real; but there are no words in which to paint 
the deep and abiding fervency of a mother’s love! 
Her care, her fear, her solitude, all may find true 
colors, but not her love—that is sacred as God: 
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pure as heaven, lasting as eternity. And if the 
love of those who are surrounded with every lux- 
ury—with the companionship of the great and 
good—if their love for their offspring is thus in- 
tense, what must have been that of the gipsey 
mother, in a wilderness filled with reckless hearts 
and savage forms? What must have been her 
grief, to know that the child, whom it was a sin 
thus to worship, had taken to her bosom another 
counsellor, and another love, to weaken the 
strong ties of filial affection which she had so 
striven to bind around her spirit? The bitter- 
ness of her own dark life seemed gathering and 
concentrating in force, to fall in retribution upon 
her child. She thought of the hours when her 
own heart had been made up of trustingness and 
affection—when faith in the past, and hopeful- 
ness for the future, were as bright and uncloud- 
ed in her bosom as a summer sky ; and the tears 
were in her eyes, and her whole frame was 
agitated with emotion, ‘‘as the taint of wasted 
years left a dark shadow upon the fountains of 
memory !” 

“Zoe,” said she, at length, “ who taught you 
that song you were singing but now upon the 
mountain ?” r 

The blood rushed in torrents over the face and 
neck of the beautiful girl, as she met her moth- 
er’s searching glance fixed in such earnestness 
upon her, but to the question she offered no 
reply. 

“ Has Zoe secrets from her mother’s ear? Can 
she content herself with listening to the cold, 
hollow sophistry of a stranger, to the exclusion 
of a mother’s love and a mother’s advice ?” 

Still no reply came from the quivering lips, 
but lower and lower drooped her head, until she 
sank in a burst of passionate supplication at the 
gipsey’s feet. Gathering her in her arms, Mabel 
smoothed back the dark hair from her brow, and 
there in the waning light listened calmly to the 
outpourings of affection, breathed in words of 
eloquence which spring to the lips that love has 
opened, naturally as perfume from an opening 
rose. Zoe told of her meeting on the mountain, 
and how she had thought her lover a statue 
carved from the rock, and of her surprise and 
subsequent terror, when she found him to bea 
living, breathing creature, and of her gratitude 
for his kindness in preserving her life; but not 
one word of love escaped her lips, although the 
rich blood which mantled her cheek told more 
than words, of the fervent, clinging trust which 
predominated over every other sentiment. The 
sweet hour of confidence was disturbed by the 
sudden and somewhat abrupt entrance of a stran- 
ger, whose appearance was indicative of a more 
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refined mind than was usually met with in that 
wild vicinity. 

Mabel rose and motioned him to a seat; but he 
acknowledged the courtesy with a slight bow, 
without availing himself of her kindness. Ac- 
customed to implicit obedience, the gipsey raised 
her dark eyes in astonishment, but only met in 
return a firm and self-assured glance. 

“ What seek you in the cave of the sorceress ?” 
said she, with pointed emphasis, thinking from 
his manner that he was not aware of his danger- 
ous proximity. 

A half perceptible sneer curled the lip of the 
stranger, as he made a request to see her fora 
few moments alone. With a stately step Mabel 
led the way through jutting rocks, to a room cu- 
riously concealed, in a distant corner of the cave. 
Upon the walls were uncouth sculpturings of 
demons, and satyrs, and other hideous contor- 
tions of the mythological creed, which gave to 
the place a degree of wildness well calculated to 
inspire the beholder with a feeling of awe. Far 
in the corner, where the shadows were deepest, 
and just perceptible by the glimmering light, a 
huge skeleton with its fleshless bones—a fitting 
sentinel for so wild a spot. Coiled by the side 
of the skeleton, with its slimy folds half-encir- 
cling its fleshless limbs, was a hideous serpent, 
from whose eyes ever and anon came flashes of 
fire, followed by a low, peculiar rattle. A large 
shelf of rock formed the ceiling, from the centre 
of which gleamed a single light in the shape of a 
star; the whole place was calculated to excite a 
feeling like that of a frightful dream in which 
one knows it isa dream, and yet finds himself 
powerless to shake it off. A rude fire place in 
the cleft of a rock threw out an occasional broad 
glare as the wind swept moaning through the 
crevices, and then died away again leaving the 
star alone in its brilliancy. 

Mabel paused in the centre of the room, and 
surveyed her visitor, to note the impression such 
mock-mystery was likely to make upon his mind ; 
but the same caustic sneer was all the evidence 
he gave of having observed the mystic appoint- 
ments. The gipsey had at last found a soul, 
proud and exacting as her own, one not to be 
overcome by superstitious fear, nor yet to yield 
a deference to the sorceress that would not have 
been extended to the woman. Mabel felt this, 
and from an intuitive knowledge of human na- 
ture, guessed too truly that he gazed upon her 
as a wicked and hardened woman; one whose 
life of intrigue, deception and fraud had justly 
cast her out from the sympathies of her race, and 
made her a terror and reproach. For a moment 
the consciousness of the thought flung its shadow 
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over the face of Mabel, then passed away, to 
leave her calm and self-possessed as ever. Fix- 
ing her dark eyes, which had yet never failed in 
their power of fascination, upon the stranger, 
she again questioned his purpose in her dwelling. 
“Would you read the future in my eyes?” 
said she. 

“The present is our own,” replied the stran- 
ger. “The future is left to us—let it rest. No, 
Mabel—for that, I’m told is your name.” 

A slight inclination of the stately head, and 
an increased severity of manner, was the only 
answer she deigned to his question. 

“T have not risked my life in your devil’s den, 
without fully calculating the necessity for such 
anemergency. Itis of the future I came to 
speak, but not to pry into the mysteries known 
only to God himself.” 

“Scoffer!” muttered Mabel, between her 
clenched teeth. 

The stranger continued, without heeding the 
interruption, “blood has been poured out like 
water to satisfy the cravings of your tribe, for a 
revenge of fancied wrong.” 

“ Fancied!”’ said Mabel, towering to her full 
height, and flashing her dark eyes upon the 
speaker, with a look of incarnate scorn. 

“We will not discuss the question—it has been 
and will be the result of contending parties—this 
feast of blood! There is but one way to save 
the remnants of either race.” 

“And that?” questioned Mabel. 

“To unite them by bonds of relationship !” 
“But how ?” 

“ You are the chief of your tribe, as 7 am of 
mine. You have a child—a daughter, whose 
grace and beauty has been the theme of more 
than one heart among the simple settlers.” 

“And you, with your weight of years and 
worldly knowledge, would marry my daughter ? 
You, crafty that you are !” 

“No! Ihave a son, whose years, pursuits 
and habits would better accord with the enthu- 
siast of the mountain.” 

For a moment Mabel seemed lost in deep 
thought. ‘Has he seen her?” she questioned. 
“ No.” 

“Does he know of this proposal ?” 

“ Will he consent ?” 

“Consent! The son of Martin Huse the 
mountain ranger has no will but that of his 
father.” 

There was a wildness and determination in his 
manner of speech that accorded well with the 
reckless nature of Mabel. 

“ You have trusted me more than mortal has 
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dared do for many years. If you can spare me 
an hour for conversation, I have a story to re- 
veal; and then if you desire it, Zoe shall become 
the wife of your son, the link to unite our divid- 
ed band.” 

“Poor Zoe! there was a cup of deep and bit- 
ter woe preparing for her lips. ‘ You would 
scarcely think,” said Mabel, turning to the 
stranger with a smile, “that an old woman like 
me, running wild among the rocks and moun- 
tains of the Alleghanies, could boast of a story 
in her own right; yet so itis. There is more 
romance in the common incidents of everyday 
life, if rightly considered, than the novelist could 
rake from the furnace of imagination! Have 
you time to listen to what I may relate ?” 

The stranger answered in the affirmative. 

“I must be a faithful transcript,” she contin- 
ued, “ofa dark life, made still more dark by 
crime! A story of wrongs and struggles, and 
temptations almost beyond the power of woman 
to endure, yet borne how patiently, I may not 
say—through years of self-banishment and self- 
reproach! I have but one promise to extort be- 
fore I proceed—that until my death, which can- 
not be far distant, you will preserve what I now 
disclose an inviolate secret.” The stranger as- 
sented, and Mabel commenced her story. 

The single star flashed its brightness down 
upon the face of Mabel, and flickered to and fro 
among the shadows of the cave, giving to the 
skeleton an appearance of hideous life, and light- 
ing up the brilliant orbs of the serpent with al- 
most supernatural lustre! A deep feeling o 
awe was creeping over the senses of the stranger, 
and he felt as if his own heart was becoming as 
cold as the rocks by which he was surrounded. 
The flashing eyes—the gestures of the gipsey, 
which were growing wilder and more impassion- 
ed, as she raised the lid from off the sepulchre of 
past pleasures and past hopes, seemed to have 
commenced their work of mental fascination 
upon him. 

“Tt is indeed an agony,” she began, “to 
probe heart-wounds that have been fostering for 
years in silent desolation, and a woman must 
needs tremble for her power, when she stoops to 
gather up the fragments of a world she has seen 
crumbling beneath her feet! My years have 
not all been passed among camps and watchfires, 
although the moral deformity of my nature— 
wild and reckless as it was, tempted me at an 
early age to leave my home among the peasants 
of Italy, and associate myself with a gipsey band, 
then located amid the ruins of the Rhine. I 
will not tell you why I forsook my home ; enough 
to know there was a strange, harsh face, where 
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my gentle mother had sat for years ; a repulsive, 
unloving face, whose slightest glance froze the 
blood upon my heart, and when it haunted me 
most, a rebellious nature warmed into life, and 
an only child was lost to her father’s cottage for- 
ever more! Fatality, men scoff at it, and yet it 
has pursued me at every turn of my dark life. 
It gave me an intense desire for exclusive love, 
yet withheld the means for its attainment—it 
gave me woman’s passion, without woman’s fear 
—woman’s love for purity, without woman’s 
scorn for crime, and now that I stand here deso- 
late and alone—wrecked in mind, soul and in- 
tellect—flung out like a weed from the garden 
of social life, to perish amid the tempest and the 
gloom—now, I trace back each step of my life, 
each sorrow, sin and crime, to the influence of 
that one word fatality. While yet a child, there 
came legends of a new world, uprising like a 
gem from the sea—where a daring few had writ- 
ten their names in letters of gold upon the shield 
of faume—where wealth came for the asking, and 
health and happiness were its constant attend- 
ants. Our band was broken up—some departed 
for the new el-dorado, of which they had been 
told, others turned their attention to gaining and 
hoarding wealth, as if it must not all end in the 
same foul grave at last. I remained under the 
protection of an old woman, whose ostensible 
method of livelihood was that of fortune-telling ; 
and from her I learned the art of mysticism, 
which has served so well among the gipseys of 
these mountains—who, as you may have per- 
ceived, are a portion of our English band. Im- 
pelled by curiosity, there came one, whose veins 
were filled with noble blood. Bold, brilliant and 
courteous, he won from my heart a feeling of 
reverence, which soon ripened into love. There 
was a difference in his manner when addressing 
me, so unlike that toward my associates, that 
what my love did not accord him, was tendered 
by my pride. I loved that man—ay, and do— 
though years have passed since that time; years 
that have left the traces of sorrow and crime up- 
on my head. Even hatred for myself—scorn for 
the world—a yearning for revenge—could not 
overshadow it; thereit lives, bright and beautiful 
amid the ruin it has caused, because I loved him 
with a singleness of purpose, that wound his image 
round my heart as never woman’s love entwined 
the image of her adoration, and yet he trifled 
with a soul that had grown to his own; he tram- 
pled upon a heart impetuous and fearless; and 
when the great love of my life recoiled upon my 
own spirit, it left me what I am—aimless and 
alone, with nothing true or real about me. In 
the silence of a summer’s night, a child was laid 
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to sleep in my arms. There was no feeling of 
shame or wrong within my bosom, as I kissed, 
for the first time, the precious boon, for my only 
knowledge was gleaned from perverted legends 
of olden time, and my only religion, that of 
mysticism and superstition. I only saw Ais im- 
age; and when weeks had passed, and health 
was again restored, never dreaming of the im- 
propriety, I started alone, with my child in my 
arms, to visit the princely chateau of its father. 
The shadows were just gathering around the 
mansion, as I arrived, and in the fulness of 
my joy, I paused to gaze for a time upon the 
massive walls that contained my life of life. 
Voices quiet and subdued fell upon my ear like 
soft music, and glancing through the latticed 
blinds, I saw the man for whom I had sold my 
soul to shame, bending over a fair young crea- 
ture, in whose embrace a child, not unlike my 
own, was held. The truth burst like fire upon 
my brain. I had been duped by a villain. I 
know not how I bore the dreadful revelation. I 
only remember on that night, when the earth 
was asleep, I crept through the blinds, saw them 
slumbering together, and in the tumult of passion 
pervading my whole nature, I struck her to the 
heart, while she nestled in his arms. In the con- 
fusion I escaped with her child and mine. How 
long my soul was divorced from thought or rea- 
son, I know not, or how, or why, or by what 
means I came to this country. When I awoke 
to reason, familiar faces were bending over me— 
I recognized old friends, but I was forgotten by 
them. It answered my purpose never to reveal 
my name. I became powerful among the clan— 
but you know the remainder of my hisiory—suf- 
fice it to say, that his child died seventeen years 
ago this day, and mine, if you choose to claim 
her, is at your disposal.” 

“To save my people—yes—our rites are sim- 
ple—to-morrow when the sun is up, I will come 
attended by the bridegroom, and a simple pastor 
who resides with us. Is itenough?” questioned 
the stranger. 

“Tt is,” said Mabel. 

The stranger left suddenly as he came, and 
Mabel was alone. That night there were plead- 
ings and protestations and prayers in the cave of 
the gipsey mother, and when the morning came, 
and the mist began to roll up from the river, and 
the flowers to blush in the rich light, a small par- 
ty was seen coming down a mountain path that 
wound round the cave and down by the gipsey 
encampment. At their approach Zoe fled trem- 
blingly to a corner of the cave, and buried her 
head deep within the rich furs there extended. 
The party entered solemn and stately, as if they 
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had marched to a funeral instead of a wedding. 
Mabel rose to her feet in an attitude of picturesque 
wildness, her white hair floated loosely over her 
shoulders, her robe showered about her form, and 
from her eyes gleamed an awful will, dark as 
madness, still as eternity, and resolute as death. 
Zoe glanced up but once from her pillow, but see- 
ing the determination stamped upon her mother’s 
brow, she knew her fate was sealed, and sank 
down again in hopeless, tearless despair. 

“ Take her,” said the gipsey mother, waving 
her hand with an imperative gesture. A quick 


convulsive sob broke from among the furs, when 


a@ young man of graceful appearance advanced 
from the party, and bent down by the side of the 
weeping girl. ‘‘ Zoe,” said he, in a low, pleas- 
ant voice. There was a start which sent the 
maiden’s golden curls quivering like sunbeams 


over her neck—an exclamation of joyful surprise, 
and quick as thought, Zve Montano lay in the 


arms of William Huse, as if she had grown 
there forever. She was his own forever. 


MARRIAGE A HUNDRED YEABS AGO. 
The following extract from the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, for 1750, may not be uninteresting to 
our readers :—“ Married, in Jun’, 1750, Mr. Wil- 
liam Doukin, a considerable farmer, of Great 
Tosson (near Rothbury), in the county of Nor- 
thumberland, to Miss Eleanor Shotton, an agree- 
able young gentlewoman, of the same place. 
The entertainment on this occasion was very 
grand, there being provided no less than 120 
quarters of lamb, 44 quarters of veal, 20 quarters 
of mutton, a great quantity of beef, 12 hams, 
with a suitable number of chickens, ete., which 
was concluded with eight half ankers of brandy, 
made into punch, 12 dozen of cider, a great ma- 
ny gallons of wine, and 50 bushels of malt, 
made into beer. The company consisted of 559 
ladies and gentlemen, who were diverted with 
the music of 25 fiddlers and pipers, and the whole 
was concluded with the utmost order and 
unanimity.” 


THE KANOGIAN AND THE KNIGHT. 
Commodore Billings, in his account of his ex- 
pediticn to the northern coasts of Russia, says 
that when he and Mr. Main were on the River 
Kobima, they were attended by a young man 
from Kanoga, an island between Kamtschatka and 
North America. One day Mr. Main asked him, 
“What will the savages do to me if I fall into 
their power?” “Sir,” said the youth, “you 
will never fall into their power if I remain with 
you. Ialways carry a sharp knife, and if I see 
you pursued and unable to escape, I will plunge 
my knife into your heart: then the savages can 
do nothing more to you.” These recall the words 
of the French knight reported by Joinville: 
“ Swear to me,” said Queen Margaret, “ that if 
the Saracens become masters of Damietta, you 
will cut off my head before they can take me.” 
“ Willingly,” replied the knight; “ I had already 
thought of doing so if the contingency arrived.” 
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BY ANNIE H. OSGOOD. 


Tue golden sheen of England’s autumnal 
beauty lay fair and radiant over the ancient pal 
ace of Whitehall. It was in 1533, when Mary 
had followed her brother, the good young King 
Edward, to a throne from which death had early 
snatched him. And now the palace was a royal 
prison for his other sister, the Princess 


Elizabeth. 


Morning at Whitehall. The few ladies whom 
they had spared to attend upon the princess, 
were clustered around her, trying with woman’s 
wit to amuse the royal prisoner. It was a thank- 
less office, for Elizabeth loved not the society of 


her own sex. She had far rather have been sur: 


rounded by those whose courtly grace and win- 
ning flattery would have penetrated to that vul- 
nerable part of her heart which her future 
courtiers knew so well how to find. 

For several hours she had been restless and 
uneasy. In vain had her attendants brought the 


lute and given her the sweetest music of the 


period, much of which was composed for and 
dedicated to the princess herself. There were 
tender love songs written by the true-hearted poet 
who loved Elizabeth’s mother, the ill-starred 
Anne Boleyn; and as the young princess caught 
the mellow strains, she felt that she would give 
worlds to inspire such loving words. 

Pensively she hung her head, dwelling upon 

those rich melodies, and mingling with them the 
remembrance of episodes of her early life, when 
it was said that her passionate nature had nearly 
betrayed her into imprudences, which sully alike 
the characters of queen or peasant maiden. A 
true daughter of Henry Eighth, and no less a true 
one of Anne Boleyn, it was not to be wondered 
at if she were possessed of strong passions. At 
length she aroused herself from the fit of mourn- 
ful recollection into which she had fallen, and 
assumed a gayer mood. She even trolled forth 
a lively ditty; but when it was ended, she 
said : 
“Tt is hard for a caged bird to sing, my dam- 
sels, and besides, my royal sister might deem it 
heresy, should any one report to her gracious 
majesty that her captive dared open her mouth 
save for an Ave Maria.” 

“My gracious princess, for Heaven’s sake, 
hush! The very walls may whisper to the 
queen that you make light of her.” 

“God’s death, and so I do, Alicia! AmI 
not the true queen, and was not her birth at- 
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tainted? Did not my royal father decide that I 
was the true heir to the crown? There is not a 
shadow of common right in her retaining a 
throne to which her claim was long ago set aside 
as illegal.” 

The princess had wrought herself up to such 
a pitch of indignation that she did not hear a 
loud knocking at the door of her apartment. 
Her ladies heard it, however, and quaked with 
fear when they remembe.ed how fatal might be 
the consequences of her rashness in uttering 


such words, Nor was their alarm allayed when 
on opening the door a troop of Elizabeth’s bit: 


terest enemies at court appeared, among whom 
were Gardiner, Paget, Howard and Sussex. 

The haughty look had not faded from the lip 
of the princess, nor was the entrance of the pre- 
late and noblemen calculated to calm down the 


angry feelings which she had been indulging to- 


ward Mary. She remembered, however, in 
season to prevent anything serious, that, as a 
prisoner, she had better refrain from any show of 
displeasure. Resuming a serene aspect, she 
asked to what event she owed so sudden and un- 
expected a visit. 


Gardiner, although evidently much embar- 


rassed, replied, hesitatingly, that he had a war- 
rant from the queen to commit her highness to 
the Tower. 

Her severity, real or assumed, was gone. The 
veins in her forehead seemed swollen to bursting, 
and her hands were clenched until the sharp nails 
entered her flesh. The long, golden ringlets 
were flung back and displayed the broad, open 
brow in its full height and breadth. It needed 
not her next words to show that she was the 
daughter of Henry Eighth. 

“This is noble, this is brave of you, my lord 
prelate, and you, gentlemen of the court of Eng- 


land! Marry, but ye are growing wanton with 


your prosperity and power, when ye can take a 
king’s daughter to the Tower without a sign of 
guilt upon her part.” 

Sussex explained that it was the queen’s 
command, for which they were no way account- 
able; and added a reproof for the bitterness 
with which she assailed them for simply obeying 
their royal mistress. It was with added bitter- 
ness that he went on : 

“’Fore God, our queen herself dare not ad- 
dress us as you have done, and we will not bear 
it even from a princess of the blood royal. So 


have a care, madam, and treat the servants of the 
crown with the consideration that belongs to 
your dignity and to theirs.” 

His assured and confident address brought 
Elizabeth to a sense of her danger in thus giving 
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way to the passion that possessed her; and she 
listened more patiently to the words of Paget, 
and Howard, who informed her that she was sus- 
pected of conniving at the treachery of Wyate. 

“Tdo not doubt that your highness will be 
able to endure the investigation which, after all, 
is but a mere formality. Her majesty is, of 
course, well convinced of her sister’s loyalty 
and affection—” 

But he had gone a step too far. The lion 
nature of King Henry again predominated in 


his daughter, and she threw back a glance full of 


ire upon the speaker. 

“Tt is well! Iam ready now. God’s death, 
it would irk me to live in the same world with 
such traitors to honor as they whom I see before 
me. Let the measure of infamy be full. The 


same block at which my unhappy mothor suf- 
fered, after being hunted down by court wolves, 


will serve for her daughter. I scorn you all! 
Ye are false, all of ye, and none falser that you 
who wear the holy robes, and disgrace them, too.” 

This was addressed to Gardiner, who turned 
pale with rage, and commanded her to prepare 
instantly for her journey, muttering inarticulately 


some sentence in which “ woman’s tongue” was 


alone distinguishable. 

Elizabeth, however, was speedy in her prepar- 
ations. Two of her ladies only were permitted 
to attend her, and with this scanty retinue for a 
royal princess, she went on board the queen’s 
barge. Stately as a queen, Elizabeth took her 
seat beneath the gold and crimson awning, while 
Gardiner and the lords took theirs opposite. All 
was silent, as if some criminal was going to his 
death, instead of a young and lovely princess 
going at the command of a queenly sister to test 
the loyalty of her cause. As the courtiers 
looked at her and marked the deep crimson spot 


which outraged dignity had painted upon her 
cheek, they felt almost ashamed that they had 


been chosen to imprison a girl of twenty years 
on a charge of treason and conspiracy. 

There were those on the bank of the river that 
saw her whom they fondly hoped to hail as their 
future queen, thus spirited away by the grim ad- 
herents of her who was already called Bloody 
Mary, although the word was spoken in hushed 
whispers. Already there was a dull murmur 
from their lips. Elizabeth caught the faint 
sound, and bowed her head with a graceful recog- 
nition of the faces of friends whom she saw 
there. That recognition at such a moment! 
How it riveted their hearts to her, and how it 
increased their hatred of her who occupied the 
throne which they knew their favorite would 
grace so well. It was an earnest of that devoted 
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affection that followed the maiden queen to the 
datest hour of a reign that involved so many in- 
consistencies of character, and was proof against 
them all. 

When she raised her head, the sun was setting, 
but the whole broad west was one blaze of golden 
glory. The prelate’s eyes were directed to the 
same object. To both a prophetic voice seemed 
to whisper. To the ambitious man the fading 
orb said, “ Thou, too, shalt sink asI sink.” To 
Elizabeth the radiant scene brought a different 
tale of future power and eminence, and a voice 
breathed in her ear, “ This fair England shall 
yet be swayed by King Henry’s daughter.” No 
wonder that the light came to her eye, and that 
the heavy burden was raised from a heart that 
believed the prophecy. 

In another moment her light foot was upon 
the platform of the Traitor’s Gate! She looked 
up at the gloomy pile that threw its dark shadow 
over her crimsoned cheek. It paled not. The 
omen had done its work, and the royal heart of 
Elizabeth did not quail, even when she entered the 
place that had been the sepulchre of so many 
hopes; but, in the hour of future greatness, 
that moment was remembered. Did not the 
shadows of Norfolk, of Northumberland, of the 
well-beloved Essex, and of the young and lovely 
Scottish queen arise to strike home to her heart 
the remembrance of her own heur of peril ? 
Five years after this night, Mary, sick, per- 
haps of her bloody career, lonely and desolate, 
though a wife and a queen, disappointed in the 
dearest hopes of woman, ill and suffering, laid 
down in the grave, her cruel heart and crimson 
hand. And she who was carried beneath that 
golden sunset, a prisoner, was proclaimed all 
over that fair domain, its queen, the rightful sove- 
reign of England and Scotland, bought by the 
death of the two Marys, and of Ireland, to which 
she bore no sovereign’s love. Alas, that haman 
greatness must always spring from open graves ! 
Yet, at the last, the death of one victim of her 
love and cruelty opened her own grave. 
Forty-five years had she queened it over Eng- 
land, whose throne she had ascended at twenty- 
five. Loving and beloved, for she had bestowed 
her affections upon more than one, and had 
been sought by many, she had refused to ally 
herself with any one. The last love, Essex, re- 
ceived from her a ring, with the solemn pledge 
that into whatever disgrace he might fall, if he 
would send her the ring, she would hear and 
answer his petition. 

After his trial and condemnation to death, the 
thought occurred to him that he would try the 
effect of thering. He intrusted it, however, toa 
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faithless hand, and Elizabeth, who, day after day 
had watched and waited for the loving appeal, 
distressed and indignant at the failure to secure 
her sympathy and pardon, signed the death 
warrant. 

How that woman’s stern soul melted when 
the terrible deed was done! If oceans of tears 
would have availed, she would have shed them 
all, to have revived the silent pulse to a heart 
that had perhaps ever loved her, aged and faded 
as she was. Alas, Elizabeth had asked and 
hoped too much from the human hearts around 
her. She felt now, how bitter was age and de- 
cay, and would have given her throne for one 
loving word from any being on earth. 

And, failing this, the poor old queen, stung 
into madness by the treachery and deception 
which had been shown her, lay down upon her 
cushions, refusing even the comfort of a bed, and 
breathed out a life at once so grand and so sol- 
itary. To her had never been granted that beau- 
tiful solace of saying, ‘I dwell among my own 
kindred.” All her life long she was a desolate 
woman. Let us hope that, at that bar where hu- 
man imperfections are righteously judged, the 
recording angel will have blotted out the dismal 
transcript of her vanity, her weakness and her 
cruelty, and present only the page that tells of 
her many virtues. 


NATURAL BAROMETER. 


The spider, says an eminent naturalist, is al- 
most universally regarded with disgust and ab- 
horrence; yet, after all, it is one of the most in- 
teresting, if not the most useful, of the insect 
tribe. Since the days of Robert Bruce, it has 
been celebrated as a model of perseverance, while 
in industry and ingenuity it has no rival insects. 
But the most extraordinary fact in the natural 
history of this insect, is the remarkable presenti- 
ment it appears to have of an approaching 
change in the weather. Barometers, at best, 
only foretell the state of the weather with cer- 
tainty for about twenty-four hours, and they are 
frequently very fallible guides, particularly when 
they point to settled fair. But we may be sure 
that the weather will be fine twelve or fourteen 
days, when the spider makes the principal threads 
of his web very long. This insect, which is one 
of the most economical animals, does not com- 
mence a work requiring such a great length of 
threads, which it draws out of its body, unless 
the state of the atmosphere indicates with cer- 
tainty that this t expenditure will not be 
made in vain. t the weather be ever so bad, 
we may conclude with certainty that it will soon 
change to be settled fair when we see the spider 
repair the damages which his web has received. 
It is obvious how important this infallible indi- 
cation of the state of the weather must be in 
many particularly to the agriculturist. 
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[ORIGINAL.] 
MY HOME. 


BY MRS. R. B. NOBLE. 


My home is not in a rose-wreathed cot, 
Where bees with the blossoms play, 

Such as poets and novelists rave about, 
In their most delectable way ; 

It has never a woodbine ’gainst the roof, 
Or jasmine over the door; 

No flickering sunbeams through the vines 
Make pictures upon the floor. 

My home is only a suite of rooms 
Up a pair of unpainted stairs, 

Where some of life’s blessings find their way, 
And some of its carking cares. 


And yet, good sooth, I know to-day 
Of many a beautiful home 

That is like, in illusive loveliness, 
To breakers hidden by foam! 

And I turn with a smile to my humble home, 
And bear with a sweet content 

Its daily burden of toil and care, 
Which the Master hath wisely sent. 

I have books and paintings, a modest share; 
I have simple treasures, good store; 

And the honest love of one manly heart— 
Then why should I sigh for more? 


“PERMIT DOW AND I.” 


BY WILLIAM W. MONTAGUE. 


I wave heretofore enlightened the world in 
“Me and my Wife,” regarding the splendid re- 
sults of our marriage; but never have I related 
one of the unfortunate circumstances attendant 
upon my separation from my wife in our honey- 
moon. I will try and do so now. 

You are all aware that my courtship was a 
brief one; that my marriage was a hasty one; 
and I whisper it to you now, in strictest confi- 
dence, that my day of repentance and tribulation 
is along one. It does not necessarily follow, I 
am told, that courtships should be brief, mar- 
riages hasty, or their results, unhappiness. I am 
willing to bow humbly, as I am thus rebuked by 
older and wiser (perhaps happier) married men; 
but I maintain it to the last, with all the spirit I 
have left (which is, under the circumstances, but 
little), that any man who has had the ill-fortune 
to marry a Dow (and their family of married 
daughters is large), endorses my opinion in every 
respect. 

I would say further, in weak support of this 


theory, that Andrew Jackson Middlepain, who 
married Permit’s eldest sister, Prudence Dow, 
now occupies cell 17 in the Lunatic Asylum at 
Worcester ; that Abner Spillbanks, who married 
her sister Remembrance, was cut down three 
times in his own attic, after three vain attempts 
to drown remembrance (I don’t mean his wife) 
by hanging himself—and all the druggists in the 
town have been notified to dispose of no arsenic, 
or roach and rat exterminators to the same; that 
Increase Crableaf, who married my wife’s young- 
est sister Keziah, attended the annual charity 
dinner in his own town, and when informed that 
the set-out was only intended for paupers, he de- 
clared he was more hungry than any of them, for 
when he took surreptitiously a ham bone from 
the closet to save himself from famine, she pur- 
sued him with a broom into the street, and 
threatened him with a charge of “ petty larceny.” 
Increase got his dinner off the town that day, 
and I hear from a reliable source that Keziah 
has applied for a divorce in consequence. 

Of course I know Permit is fond of me—that 
she is fattening me on Revelenta Arabica, my 
present obesity acknowledges ; but that the mar- 
ried condition is a blissful one, I deny—at least 
so far as I understand it. I know this is not 
telling you of the laughable adventure I had in 
finding my wife during the honeymoon ; but how 
can I help thinking of the time when midnight 
hours were no crime; when cocktails were a so- 


lace and a comfort; when billiards and late oys- - 


ters were necessaries of life; and the opera was 
the most complete luxury in the world? Yes, I 
can’t help thinking of how we used to meet at 
Sampson’s—Smith, Jones, Bullion, Bags, Rob- 
inson and myself—and drink hot whiskey punch- 
es when the weather was cold, and “ cobblers” 
when the weather was warm, and champagne at 
any time (when we could get anybody else to pay 
for it). And then how jolly we got; and what 
a rousing chorus we gave “ Begone, dull care!” 
—and how reckless we became of the watch- 
men; and how we tried pen-knives in the doors 
of our boarding-houses instead of latch-keys ; and 
how we stumbled up stairs over the boots in the 
passages; and stray pitchers at the doors of hy- 
dropathic gentlemen were our especial delight to 
treat to a “smash,” and, “ha, ha!”—Pray ex- 
cuse me, I am afraid Iam sipping too much of 
this “‘ morning call” even now, so I shall go on, 
not forgetting what I intended to write about. 
But my wrongs are monstrous. It is no wonder 
I am liable to get drunk from pure absence of 
mind. 

It was down in Bangor where I first met Per- 
mit at the “ quilting,” and she was on a visit to 
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the “Spells.” (The Spells, you know, of Queer 
Corner.) I knew, of course, that she lived at 
the village of Licksblue the Ist (Licksblue the 2d 
is about four miles out of Salem on the Squig- 
mire Turnpike), and I had no notion of getting 
a Permit for marriage then; but somehow or 
other the folks in Bangor got the notion that I 
was a “catch ’—what this means I have not the 
slightest notion, other than I dimly conceive it 
must be something very unfortunate. Permit 
was very agreeable, pretty, rosy, dimpled, curly 
hair, good teeth, and a very loving pair of lips. 
I spent an evening alone in Spells’ parlor with 
her—do not remember much, except that I 
thought I was somehow distantly related to the 
angels—heard a little cooing as Permit sung— 
did a little wooing I suppose to help along, said 
“love” two or three times in a sort of soliloquy, 
was helped to some of Old Spells’s pippins by 
Permit, kissed her dreamily once or twice, she 
did the same to me a few times or more, found 
my head gradually turning round and round, re- 
member thinking that Bangor must be a very 
pleasant place to have such a nice house as 
Spells in it. 

Spent two or three hours in this strange man- 
ver at Spells; when I was about going, I recol- 
lect it took me just a half hour by my watch to 
procure my hat (kissed Permit once or twice in 
the interval), half an hour to reach my cane 
(holding her hand and quoting Byron in the 
pauses), one hour to reach the front door (sundry 
kisses in the dark hall), twenty minutes saying 
“good-night”’ at the garden gate. 

“Good night! good night!” parting is such 
sweet sorrow”’—a good Yankee hug here—and 
ran off towards home very dizzy and happy hear- 
ing the murmur of Permit at parting. “ En- 
gaged,” said she; “caged,” echoed I. “ What 
a poet !”—“T know it.” “ My !”—“ Why sigh? 
good-by!” I spoke or she did; it made no 
difference. I was as happy as an idiot—more an 
idiot than happy, I think now. 

Went home that night and sat by the fire with 
my hat on (this I never do unless something ex- 
traordinary happens), said nothing, thought of 
nothing but Permit. She was an angel. I could 
see her face in the fire ; I could see it in the shad- 
ows on the walls, ever blooming, radiant and 
beautifal. I smoked one of my friend’s cigars, 
still thinking of Permit; the curls of the smoke 
were not half so graceful as her curls, as they 
reeled over her white shoulders; I drank two or 
three large drinks out of my friend’s liquor-case 
—drank to Permit. Thought it was such a sub- 
lime compliment drinking alone in the darkness, 
that I drank to her again. The sweet madness 
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of my thoughts of her made me drink again and 
again. She was mine; more brandy. We were 
engaged ; a little apple-toddy on that. I happen- 
ed just then to think that I never was engaged 
before, and nothing less than cherry-bounce 
would do to celebrate this glorious episode in my 
life. Brandy, apple-toddy and cherry-bounce ; 
bounce, toddy, brandy; apples, brance-tapples, 
boundy ; room seemed to dance around, bed ran 
against the stove, and my friend’s liquor-case 
marched into the other room, and my friend even 
appeared to be carrying it. But above all con- 
fusion, and the chaos of that apartment, the 
name of Permit was ever on my lips, her beauti- 
ful form floating before my bewildered eyes. 
Even as I sank upon the bed exhausted by the 
violence of my emotions, the glory of my posi- 
tion as an engaged man burst upon me, and I 
murmured “Permit” as I dropped off into a 
slumber, whose tranquillity my babes never 
know. 

How could it be otherwise? I dreamed of 
Permit. I saw her as she was—an angel. I 
plainly perceived (on my honor!) the wings 
bursting forth from her waxen shoulders. Aud 
as they moved (like the little seraphs in the pan- 
tomime), a perfumed breeze floated through the 
atmosphere, delighting my senses. “My Per- 
mit,” I fondly whispered, as I would have clasp- 
ed her in my arms; but—what a horrid transfor- 
mation! In the place of her who was so ravish- 
ingly beautiful stood three large black bottles 
capering before me as though instinct with life. 
They were labelled respectively, ‘ Brandy,” 
“ Apple-Jack,” and “ Cherry-Bounce.” Next to 
Permit, candor compels me to state, that I would 
rather have met with those three old friends. I 
put out my hands to clasp them. They retired 
from me, and set up a hideous shouting, and 
gradually their proportions changed to as many 
representations of the “ gentleman in black,” by 
some called “ Asmodeus,” “ Mephistopheles,” 
“The Evil One,” or a host of other significant 
names. I groaned in agony as I beheld this 
metamorphosis ; and especially were the figures 
more terrible from the fact that they were sup- 
plied with the regular tools of their trade, viz., 
heavy forks with sharp prongs, which were re- 
peatedly stuck into various vulnerable parts of 
my body, producing the most acute pains. 

“O Permit!” I groaned. Atonce the demons 
took up the cry. 

“Permit me!” shouted one. And his red-hot 
fork penetrated my left side, and touched my 
liver, thereby stirring up my bile considerably. 

“Permit me!” howled another. And the re- 
lentless fork was thrust into my right eye. At 
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this they all laughed. I suppose some joke was 
intended, but (owing to my accident) I couldn’t 
see it. 

“Permit me!” cried the third. The heated 
prongs of his fork played over my spinal gangli- 
ons like the fingers of a skilful performer on the 
piano—a species of backsliding which made me 
howl with pain. And “ Permit!” “ Permit!” 
rung in my ears till I awoke from my fearful 
dreams. 

But I have not told you yet of my adventure 
in the honeymoon. That is true. I am sorry 
that I mentioned in the beginning about that, for 
I ran on so about my courtship, that I find I 
have not space to recount my search after Per- 
mit’s relatives in this number, so another time 
must I reserve for this narrative, and for another 
paper. 

Permit Sizer Dow married me from Spells’, at 
Queer Corner. And the only happy days were 
those of my brief courtship—ah! ah! But we 
had a real good wedding, if it was got up in a 
hurry. The Spells girls were sweet, pretty crea- 
tures—and didn’t they like to train with the fel- 
lows? I admire to think of that jolly wedding, 
when Old Spells would drink nothing but cider 
at the supper, and was the first man under the 
table; when the Misses Sprigg looked so cun- 
ning in their thin sausage ringlets, which came 
off at the third dance; and Old Fulks was treat- 
ed by the Spells boys so often, that he began to 
play on the wrong side of his bridge on the vio- 
lincello; when that bashful young gentleman, 
Tim Idds, squirmed alongside of that old maid, 
Miss Juniper, the whole evening, talking in a 
modest voice, and the Juniper was nodding, and 
smiling, and thanking him; and the Sprack 
young girls were peeking out of their corners at 
the pair, giggling at the fun, which I even did 
not half understand, until they told me she was 
deaf. And the compliments which were shower- 
ed upon Permit and I, the invitations and the— 

It just dawned upon me pretty soon that I had 
bought a “ pig in a poke” (I have no desire to 
be disrespectful to my wife), and that I had never 
seen Permit’s father or mother, brothers and sis- 
ters, and that I should just like to—that was all. 
So she pretty soon went from Bangor to her 
folks at “ Licksblue the 1st,” and I was to follow 
the next week ; and to that visit to “ Licksblue” 
must you refer for my adventure. 

Beg pardon—but I find this bottle of M. C. 
(Morning Call) is M. T., so good morning! 


Some people are so obtuse that one would 
hardly think that they could have an acute 
disease 


MARVELS OF MAN. 


While the gastric juice has a mild, bland, 
sweetish taste, it possesses the power of dissolv- 
ing the hardest food that can be swallowed. It 
has no influence on the soft and delicate fibres of 
the living stomach, nor has it any upon the liv- 
ing hand; but at the moment of death it begins 
to eat them away with the power of the strongest 
acids. There is dust on sea, on land; in the val- 
ley and on the mountain top. There is dust al- 
ways and everywhere. It penetrates the noisome 
dungeon, and visits the deepest, darkest caves on 
earth ; no palace door can shut it out, no drawer 
so “secret” as to escape its presence; every 
breath of wind dashes it upon the open eye, and 
yet that eye is not blinded; because there is a 
fountain of the blandest fluid in nature incessant- 
ly emptying itself under the eyelid, which spreads 
itself over the surface of the ball at every wink- 
ing, and washes every atom of dust away. But 
this liquid, so well adapted to the eye itself, has 
some acidity, which under certain circumstances 
becomes so decided as to be scalding to the skin, 
and would rot away the eyelids were it not that 
along the edges of them there are little oil manu- 
factories, which spread over their surfaces a coat- 
ing as impervious to the liquids necessary for 
keeping the eye-ball washed clean, as the best 
varnish is impervious to water. 

The breath which leaves the lungs has been 
so perfectly divested of its life-giving properties, 
that to re-breathe it unmixed with other air, the 
moment it escapes from the lips, would cause 
immediate death by suffocation ; which, if it hov- 
ered about us, a more or less destructive influ- 
ence over health and life would be occasioned. 
But it is made of a nature so much lighter than 
common air, that the instant it escapes the lips 
and nostrils it ascends to the higher regions, 
above the breathing point, there to be rectified, 
renovated, and sent k again, replete with 
purity and life. How rapidly it ascends, is beau- 
tifully exhibited any frosty morning. But foul 
and deadly as the expired air is, Nature, wise and 
economical in all her works and ways, turns it to 
good account in its outward passage through the 
organs of voice, and makes of it the whispers of 
love, the soft words of affection, the tender tones 
of human sympathy, the sweetest strains of rav- 
ishing music, the persuasive eloquence of the 
finished orator.— Scientific American. 
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WHIRLPOOL OFF NORWAY. 


The maelstrom on the coast of Norway, what-- 


ever may be said to the contrary, is an actual ex- 
istence, and is often dangerous. Vast whirls are 
formed by the setting in and out of the tides be- 
tween Lofoden and Morken, quiet at bigh and 
low tides, but most violent midway between. 
Small vessels are not safe near it at the time of 
its strongest action, even though the weather be 
clear and serene; and though large vessels may 
then pass it in safety, yet in stormy weather it is 
extremely dangerous even for them, for at such 
times gales from the sea and the land breezes 
sometimes force two mighty opposing currents 
into collision. The whirls do not swallow up a 
vessel, but toss it about till it fills, or is dashed 
the shoals, a wreck.—Cressley’s Wonders of 
ature. 
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O, THINK OF THE SAILOR! 


BY WILLIE WARE. 
O, think of the sailor 
On the fathomless sea, 
When the wild waves are tossing 
So fearless and free; 
Think of the dangers 
That ever are nigh, 
When the storm-clouds float over 
The blue of the sky! 


O, think of the sailor 
So bold and so brave, 
Who in storm ’s by the helm, 
The good ship to save; 
Who fearlessly, steadily 
Runs up the mast, 
Unmindful alike of the 
Cold and the blast! 


O, think of the sailor 
Abroad on the deep, 

While you in your couches 
So quietly sleep, 

And breathe to high Heaven 
One low, earnest prayer, 

That God will protect him 
With kindness and care! 


(ORIGINAL. ] 
THE WALL OF DEFENCE. 


An Incident in Bonaparte’s Russian Retreat, 


BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 

Wuence comes the beautiful inspiration which 
we sometimes mark upon the countenances of 
those whom it has pleased God to set apart from 
others by accident or natural deformity? The 
blind, the crippled, the deformed in figure, often 
wear an aspect of wondrous beauty. Surely it 
must be that, as the gifts of human beauty are 
fewer to them, those of spiritual loveliness multi- 
ply—lighting up the face of such ones with su- 
perhuman radiance, and making us forget the 
maimed limbs or the sightless eye, while dwell- 
ing upon the pure spirit-light of expression. 
Thus it was with the little cripple who, with 
his mother and sisters, inhabited a cottage in a 
small village near the scene of war at the time 
when the French army, under Napoleon Bona- 
parte, were retreating from Moscow. Julian 
Augsberg had suffered in early infancy, by a 
fall from the arms of his father. Proud of a 
little son—the first that had been born in a fam- 
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ily of girls, Augsberg had delighted to toss him 
in his arms to the ceiling, perch him upon his 
shoulder, and commit all those extravagances 
that fond fathers are apt to do, forgetful of the 
frail and delicate structure of which, while they 
admire and wonder at so much, they seem pro- 
foundly ignorant. 

The accident embittered, if it did not absolute- 
ly shorten Augsberg’s days. Day after day he 
tended the little frail being upon a pillow, while 
every moan of the child—often called forth by 
causes distinct from that which was ever in the 
father’s mind—was like the bitterness of death 
tohim. Julian grew, spite of his crippled back 
and limbs, but Augsberg saw with inexpressible 
dismay and sorrow, that the child would never 
walk. The soft, appealing eyes, the tender and 
beautiful mouth, the graceful curls that hid the 
distorted shoulders, the pale cheeks and the long, 
thin, transparent hands, wére each so many sor- 
rowful reminders of what he might have been, 
had not his foolish act spoiled what Nature had 
made perfect. Night after night he lay with the 
dear head pillowed on his bosom, waking at the 
slightest movement, praying for pardon for him- 
self and for blessings on his child. The grief 
and penitence of the father might have sufliced 
for many sins of crimson dye. 

Worn out at length by the intensity of his 
feelings, his health suddenly gave way, and, with 
many an exhortation to the young sisters never 
to abandon the little cripple, but to make his 
happiness their first care, he sank into slumber 
with his hand fast locked in Julian’s. One look 
—a look of indescribable love and pity—he gave 
the child in dying—a look which Julian, then 
only four years old never forgot, young as he 
was when it was given. 

The mother, thenceforth the stay and staff of 
the family, gave up the charge of the child to 
Catherine and Elizabeth. They devoted them- 
selves, alternately, to his necessities and his 
amusement, and no favored child of rich and 
affluent parents ever received more tender and 
watchful attendance than was given him by the 
gentle sisters; and when, in the pauses of her 
labor, the affectionate mother looked in upon 
her boy, and smiled on his little pleasures and 
amusements, or listened to his animated talk, 
the child’s joy was complete. 

As if in mockery of Julian’s distorted figure, 
his sisters were the lightest and straightest little 
fairies that ever were seen. Their light curls 
waved over the prettiest and lithest forms, and 
there was a graceful ease in every motion that 
delighted the boy’s taste while it wrung his heart. 
For Julian was ever sensitive to the lightest allu- 
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sion to his figure, although he was too sweet- 
tempered to show displeasure or annoyance. At 
such times, he would only retire a little more 
within himself, and submit a little less playfully 
to be petted and earessed. 

Notwithstanding the deep pity which all who 
visited the cottage experienced for the little inva- 
lid, it was charming to see how many virtues 
and how much happiness grew out of his state. 
The self-denying affection of Catherine and 
Elizabeth who gave up the pleasures natural to 
their youth for his sake—the unselfish nature of 
the mother who toiled constantly for his comfort, 
yet denied herself the privilege of attending per- 
sonally to his momentary needs, because she 
could better fulfil the purposes of his mainte- 
nance by leaving the cares a mother loves best 
to other hands—the affectionate generosity of 
friends and neighbors and little children, who 
brought the finest first fruits of all they possessed, 
to bestow on little Julian—O, there was.no end 
to the beautiful expressions of human love and 
affection that were brought out by Julian’s 
misfortune. 

But a new source of unhappiness was in store 
for the devoted family. Julian, in addition to 
his helpless state, became absolutely ill. Hither- 
to he had not experienced positive sickness, such 
as would confine him wholly to his bed; but now 
the springs of life itself seemed loosened, and as 
week passed away after week, the poor boy was 
unable to be raised from a recumbent posture 
without suffering the most heart-rending pain. 

The winter had come on sharp and severe. 
The air seemed loaded with particles of ice, so 
bitter and biting did it touch the face of those 
exposed to its spiteful influence. The sick boy 
lay in his bed, unheeding the cold, for the thin 
eider-down quilt which his mother had sat up 
night after night to earn, and which his sisters 
had beautifully quilted, was sufficient protection 
to his poor little limbs. But, with thoughtful 
regard of others, he inquired into the state of 
their poorer neighbors, and sighed when he was 
told that they were not comfortable. 

He had just fallen into a slamber which they 
trusted would be quiet, when the family were 
startled by a loud knock at the door, and a voice 
called to them that they must fly for their lives. 
The sounds struck the ear of the sleeping boy 
and awoke him. He listened attentively, and 
heard the words “The French army,” “ be up- 
on us directly,” “no safety save in immediate 
flight.” 

At that moment there was not a braver, truer 
hero in Napoleon’s army than the crippled child. 
He heard his mother and sisters saying, “ not 


for the world! no, urge us no more, we will nev- 
er desert dear Julian.” The door closed, and 
the three women came back to find two clear 
bright eyes fixed upon their faces. “I know 
all,” he said. “The army is near and there is 
instant danger to us all. Mother, Catherine, 
Elizabeth! kiss me, all of you, and then fly! 
They will never harm a poor helpless boy like 
me; and when the danger is over, come back. 
It may be that even Bonaparte himself may pity 
your poor child, mother, and somebody will care 
for me if he does not.” 

“Never, darling! never!” said they all. “ We 
are not afraid to stay. Don’t be troubled about 
us. The good Lord will build up a wall to pro- 
tect us from the enemy.” 

“ Tell me, dear mother, what it really is.” 

“My child, Bonaparte’s army are really on 
the way from Moscow. The village lies direct- 
ly in their way, and they will, in all probability, 
destroy it. Our neighbor says the people are 
fleeing in every direction to avoid the army. 
Before midnight, he says every family will be 
away. Now, my son, I have told you the whole 
truth. If ten armies come, they shall find us at 
our post, and that will be beside our darling’s 
bed. God will not suffer us to be harmed. Re- 
member what you sang so sweetly but yesterday 
—‘“The Lord is thy keeper, the Lord is thy 
helper. He will not suffer thy foot to be moved. 
The Lord will preserve thee from evil.” 

“And so he will, sweet mother—but do you 
and my sisters go with the rest. I shall be 
safe.” 

The sole reply of the devoted mother and sis- 
ters was “ We will never leave you.” 

When they had made all things comfortable 
for Julian, the mother lay down beside him, 
holding the thin, pale hand in her own. Nota 
sigh nor a restless movement betrayed that the 
little hero was suffering from fear or excitement. 
He had repeated his simple form of prayer, and 
added a few words more, that God would turn 
away the steps of the enemy, and then, peaceful- 
ly as an infant, he closed his eyes and slept. 

The two sisters also retired to their little inner 
room, but their rest was disturbed for many 
hours by distant sounds which they dreadcd were 
the signals of approaching danger. But youth 
and habit prevailed at last, and the mother soon 
heard their soft and regular breathing. Then 
she resigned herself calmly to the rest she so 
much needed, and silence brooded over the little 
cottage once more. 

She was the first to awake. Refreshed and 
cheerful was her waking; for had not God heard 
the prayer of the crippled child, and turned away 
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the feet that might have brought destruction to 
her dvor? Yetshe thought the morning strange- 
ly long in coming. Julian awoke and his earn- 
est talk aroused his sisters, yet still the light 
came not. Catherine, whose wonder was most 
active, sprang from her bed and struck a light. 
The quiet old clock in the corner, that only tick- 
ed but never struck the hours, bore upon its 
truthful face the fact that it was near noon. 

“It is the dark day!” exclaimed the excited 
girl. 

“No, no,” rejoined her sister, “the enemy 
has walled us in, by throwing earth upon the 
house while we slept. We must perish here 
miserably.” 

“Hush, Elizabeth! you do not sufficiently 
consider Julian.” 

The boy was awake, and heard all that was 
said, but his countenance had not changed from 
its serene and holy look. 

“Mother! sisters! leave me, I entreat you. 
Save yourselves. J shall die sooner of anxiety 
for you than dread of the soldiers for myself. I 
will show them my crippled limbs, and they wil] 
not have a heart to injure me.” 

Still they refused, and he now appealed to 
Catherine who had a lover, now away from the 
village. 

“ What if Alexis should return and find you 
dead, Catherine? Dead, because you would 
not leave me, your little useless brother? He 
would despise me for letting you stay.” 

“T should despise him if he had such a thought, 
darling. But say no more, Julian. We are re- 
solved that we will live or die by your side. 
But will morning ever come?” The widow at 
these words, went into a small closet, where there 
was no window except that formed by a stout 
wooden shutter. Unfastening this, she found 
the opening was impossible. She succeeded in 
pushing it outward about an inch, and discovered 
that the house was absolutely buried in snow! 
Softly and silently through the long night it had 
fallen down until the low cottage was complete- 
ly enveloped from sight. The enemy had come 
down “like a wolf on the fold,” and carried ruin 
and devastation through the village. Disap- 
pointed at finding it deserted by the inhabitants, 
they had doomed everything to destruction. But 
they had passed on in their might to other scenes 
of ruin, and left the little cottage unseen, un- 
touched ; while the soft-falling snow had proved 
a barricade more successful than human hands 
could have made. 

When the frightened neighbors returned to 
their desolated homes, it was to wonder at the 
signal protection which had been bestowed upon 
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the poor cripple, and the courageous friends who 
had refased to desert him. Soon, by their cheer- 
ful efforts, the snow was removed, and the first 
face which the blushing Catherine saw, was that 
of her lover, who, at the first sound of danger 
had flown to protect her, but was too late. He 
reached the village only in season to assist in 
removing the friendly wall which an Almighty 
arm had mercifully built, to preserve his beloved. 
And the burden of the beautiful anthem sung 
under the cottage roof that night was, “I will 
lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from whence 
cometh my help. The Lord is thy helper—the 
Lord is thy keeper.” 


DO THE RIGHT THING. 


Whenever you are in doubt which of two 
things to do, let your decision be for that which 
is right. Do not waver, do not parley; but 
square up to the mark, and do the right thing. 
Boy ! when you divide that apple with your little 
sister, be careful not to keep the largest half for 
yourself. Young man! don’t sneak out of the 
basement-door because you wish to escape your 
father’s eyes. Maiden! let not the most triflin 
deceit pass current in those little acts which 
make the sum of your life. No matter who you 
are, what your lot, or where you live, you cannot 
afford to do that which is wrong. The only 
way to obtain happiness and pleasure yourself, is 
to do the right thing. You may not always hit 
the mark; but you should, nevertheless, always 
aim at it, and with every trial your skill will in- 
crease. Whether you are to be praised or blam- 
ed for it by others; whether it will seemingly 
make you richer or poorer, or whether no other 
person than yourself knows of your action, still, 
always, and in all cases, do the right thing. Your 
first lessons in this will grow easier, until finally 
doing the right thing will become a habit, and to 
do a wrong will seem an absolute impossibility. 
—Christian Watchman. 


+ > 


COTTON AND FLAX. 


The Merchants’ Magazine for October opens 
with an article on “Sea and Upland Cotton vs. 
Flax and Hemp,” which treats of things that are 
of no light interest to Americans and to others. 
The writer of the article thinks that flax is again 
to occupy an important place in the productions 
of this country, and that it may equal, if not ex- 
ceed in value, our cotton product. “By the 
simple application of steam,” he says, “at a 
pressure of some two hundred pounds to the 
square inch, the gummy or resinous matter is 
separated, and afterward removed from the fibre 
of the plant, together with the woody substance, 
and a product as soft and delicate as cotton is the 
result, better adapted than it to a vast variety of 
uses. The invention is calculated to work a rev- 
olution in flax as great, if not greater, than has 
been effected by the cotton-gin in cotton, and 
eventually to clothe the world in linen, clean and 
white, for there is no limit to the production of 
the plant in-almost any part of the world.” 
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LITTLE MINNIE, 


BY ISA AMEND EBERHART. 


Pure little moonbeam, 

Happy and bright; 
Rosebud of beauty, 

Pearl of delight; 
Waking the dawn with a laugh so gay, 
Cheering the heart with thy happy play, 
Driving the darkness of life away. 

Pure little Minnie! 

Bright little Minnie! 
Happy as sunlight all the day. 


Forehead of marble, 
Temples of snow; 
Lips where the rose-pinks 
Fitfully glow; 
Eyes that are bright as the drops of dew, 
Starred on a sky of the softest blue, 
Letting the light of heaven through. 
Fair little Minnie! 
Bright little Minnie! 
Angels are near akin to you. 


Smiling forever, 
Full of thy glee, 
Surely the angels 
Whisper to thee; 
Would I had power the fates to move, 
Life unto thee would surely prove 
Naught but a heavenly dream of love. 
Sweet little Minnie! 
Dear little Minnie! 
Thou art a gleam from heaven above! 


(ORIGINAL. ] 


THE MIDNIGHT MURDER, 


BY DR. C. C. REED. 


Tue hotel in the little Sardinian town of Chene 
Tonnex was, one night in the year of our Lord 
1830, crowded almost to suffocation with travel- 
lers. A rain storm had driven all the wayfarers 
who were within reach of the inn, by an hour’s 
driving, or even three hours’ walking, to take 
refuge in the first shelter that offered ; and as this 
house was reached by several avenues, each of 
which was lonely and without a single building 
for several miles, it was soon filled to overflowing. 

The servants and many of the guests repaired 
to the stables. The landlord and his wife occu- 
pied the settles in the bar-room; while kitchen, 
hall and keeping-room presented a motley,group 
upon each floor. 

Above stairs, every bed received two, some 
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three occupants; and they who were awake in 
the night might have heard plenty of groaning, 
fretting, and in some cases swearing, from those 
who were unused to the annoyance of strange 
bedfellows. Among those who quietly took their 
beds without complaint, was a drover by the 
name of Claude Duret. He had returned from 
a successful trading away of his cattle, and now 
with a large sum of money and a quantity of val- 
uable papers, had drifted toward the inn about 
dusk, glad to find a haven from the pelting storm ; 
although he would much rather have proceeded 
to his own home, six or seven miles further on, 
where he knew his wife and children would be 
anxiously awaiting his return. 

In truth, the night came on, gloomy and dreary 
enough to poor Blanche Duret. Never before 
had Claude failed to como at the appointed time. 
Now, she thought, perhaps he had not disposed 
of his cattle, and might be struggling to get them 
onward in this driving rain. There were long 
stretches of lonely roads, through which he must 
pass, from the great market town whither he in- 
tended to drive them; and there were plenty of 
dangers which the young wife might conjure up 
without any great effort of imagination. 

She kept the children up as long as possible— 
until the weary little heads drooped and the sleepy 
eyes closed; and then, unwilling to part from 
them, she improvised a bed upon the floor, that 
she might still look upon their faces for company. 

Wearily passed the night ; and toward morn- 
ing, worn out and exhausted with unrest and 
anxiety, she sank upon the floor beside her chil- 
dren and slept heavily. Ah! but that was a sad 
awaking for poor Blanche Duret! 

Meantime, her husband had retired, after a 
good supper, and securing his money and papers 
about his person, he lay down with a sense of 
perfect security, under the roof of the crowded 
hotel. He had been but fairly asleep, when the 
landlord ushered into the chamber the man whom 
he had informed Duret would occupy the little 
chamber with him. 

“Don’t wake him, poor fellow!’ he heard the 
landlord whisper. “He has been on a hard 
tramp with cattle to-day, and was almost too tired 
to eat his supper.” And he shaded his lamp 
carefully with his hand, while he found a corner 
where it would not shine in the sleeper’s eyes. 

Claude was too sleepy to show that he was 
awake ; and the stranger undressed and lay down 
beside him very softly, as if pitying his weariness. 
Soon the tired drover was asleep again. But 
not so the stranger. His great unwinking eyes 
wandered about the little chamber, for he had 
not put out his light, and examining the skylight 
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wondering if by chance any one should be stand- 
ing on the roof in all this rain, and could look 
down upon him and his companion. 

It was a queer conceit—but he almost fancied 
he could see a shadow up there, and it made him 
shiver; for, as yet, he had hardly made up his 
mind what he should do. One great crime he 
had already committed ; and it now flashed upon 
the mind of Louis Pellet, that, although he had 
escaped from the prison at Bonneville, he might 
not always elude the terrible punishment that 
lies in wait for the murderer. 

Yet the landlord had seemed to give him the 
clue so opportunely, that the bad man began to 
believe, in his wicked sophistry, that Providence 
had sent this unconscious victim into his way. 
At all events he would watch his sleeping awhile 
longer, and if he did not awake, why then, there 
was a manifest destiny to be accomplished. 

At this moment Claude Duret nestled uneasily 
in his slumber—threw one arm above his head, 
and murmured the name of Blanche, and patted 
the pillow with the other hand,’and said, “ Hush, 
baby, father’s here with you!” and then turned 
himself over with his face from Pellet. Soon his 
breathing announced that he again was sleeping 
heavily. 

“Now is the time, thought the murderer. I 
could not touch him while he lay with his face 


in my sight, but now it is easy enough.” 


And stepping softly from the bed, he dressed 
himself thoroughly and carefully, even to putting 
on his cap. He then rolled his own side of the 
mattress over upon the sleeper, pressing it down 
heavily with the full weight of his own person, 


and rising to his full height, he employed some 
moments in stamping upon his breast, As he 
leaped from the bed, the mattress rolled back to 


its place with a motion so quick and sudden, 
that he almost shrieked with terror. He thought 
the dead man was after him. He smiled when 
he saw how still and motionless he lay. He 


touched him—there was not a spark of life. How 


easily he had been conquered ! 
And now to find the gold! He knew well 


enough that a man of common prudence would 
not leave it far from him; and as he had noticed 
that the drover had worn some of his clothes to 
bed, he had aclue. An under garment had a 
pocket, and in this he had deposited the silken 
purse which Blanche had netted for him only the 
week before. 

Bad as he was, Louis Pellet shook and trem- 
bled as he touched the dead man. Twice he 
drew back, but at last he bethought himself of a 
little flask in his own pocket, the contents of 
which had often given him courage when he had 
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been on the point of failing—and to this he had 
recourse now. 

The money was easily found when he had 
swallowed the stimulus, and with it a mass of 
papers, which he thought it would be better also 
to take, to prevent the discovery of the dead 
man’s name, if it happened not to be known. 

The worst part remained—to get out of the 
house ; but, as if to favor his designs he believed, 
the travellers were all too weary to awake, or 
perhaps they would not have wondered at all at 
a noise upon such a night of crowded lodging as 
that. The landlord, too, and his wife, were up 
late, and had just sank into the first sound rest. 
All favored the bold, bad man, and he escaped. 

What a house it was in the morning, when 
poor Claude Duret’s blackened features told the 
terrible tale! Each terrified stranger shuddered 
to think that it might have been his own fate, 
had the landlord chanced to have bestowed upon 
him such a companion. 

There was one man there who recognized the 
murdered person better than the landlord; for 
the latter knew only his name, while this man 
lived in his neighborhood, and was acquainted 
with his family. To him, then, was deputed the 
undesirable task of informing poor Blanche Du- 
ret of the overwhelming loss she had sustained. 

He found her just arisen, pale with the fright- 


fal night she had passed, but with newly-gathered 


hope, which morning mercifully brings to all 
anxious souls. The sun was shining upon the 
wet trees, the mists of last night’s storm were 
rolling from off the hills, and all nature seemed 
refreshed and gladdened. 


Blanche seemed surprised at the early visit of 
Auguste Dennet, but supposed that he came with 


a message from his wife, with whom she was 
quite intimate. When, however, she raised her 
heavy eyes to his face, she knew that something 
had happened, and he thought it the better kind- 
ness not to leave her longer in suspense. Ik 


would have melted a stouter heart than the good 


Auguste Dennet’s, to see the tearless agony of 
Blanche. Not until the kind-hearted man had 
bethought himself of the baby up stairs, and had 
ran for it, with a woman’s tact, and placed it 
within her arms, did a single tear flow. That 
deed saved her life or her reason, perhaps both. 

Auguste went back to the inn, and related the 
story of her desolation, with so many children to 
support; and there were generous hearts among 
the travellers that prompted them to contribute 
a sum which should keep the wolf from the door, 
until shg could do something for herself. 

We must now retrace the course of the mur- 
derer, Louis Pellet. With the money and papers 
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he had stolen, he contrived to get to Paris, where 
he opened a shop as Claude Duret. In his name 
he organized a foreign legion for Algeria, and 
sailed for Oran in a government vessel. He was 
not heard of again until 1834. At that time he 
re-appeared upon the scene of his successful 
swindle against the French government. A 
large house, one of those in which gaming and 
every species of knavery are practised, was rent- 
ed by him under the name of Francois Lissard. 
Here he was mixed up with those who murdered, 
swindled and forged, yet contrived to keep clear 
of all blame. 

Yet Louis Pellet’s life was one of agony. Not 
all his boldness, nor the ease with which he lent 
himself to criminal transactions, could banish 
from his heart and conscience the terrible night 
at the inn at Chene Tonnex. Before him always 
lay the blackened and distorted face of Claude 
Duret. His other murder had been committed 
in a far different and less cruel and brutal a 
manner. A gunshot wound had speedily and 
perhaps painlessly sent his victim to his last ac- 
count; but here there were evidences of prolong- 
ed and frightful suffering. The other had its 
rise in a quarrel, and was not unprovoked. Here 
an innocent man, reposing confidingly by his 
side, his sleep haunted by pure and lovely visions 
of home, wife and children, murmuring their 


names unconsciously in that very slumber, and 
having encountered for their sake the fatigues 
and vexations of the day, had fallen into it with 
the hope of bearing to them the next morning 
the gains which his weary labors had brought— 
O, it was frightful even to the criminal’s harden- 
ed conscience ! 


No wonder then that a warrant to take him 
before the Correctional Police of Paris was re- 
ceived by Louis Pellet with a quaking heart. 
Although the offence for which he was arrested 
was fully specified, and was in itself trifling, yet 
somehow the wretched man seemed to have an 


impression, & presentiment, that any public 


charge against him, any suspicion that he was 
not all that he appeared, would end in a disclo- 
sure of the whole of his miserable, wicked life. 
He appealed against the punishment, although 
it was only the light one of confinement in jail 
for fivedays. The judges were astonished at the 
genuine uneasiness which he exhibited, so much 
greater than the occasion seemed to warrant. 
Every step which he took, every word and look 
he gave, told of something concealed—some un- 
der current of guilt, which his natural boldness 
could not conquer. His conduct excited: suspi- 
cion. Little by little it came out; one by one 


his antecedents were discovered, and the rumor 


spread and grew. The French government be- 
coming cognizant of the circumstances, sent to 
the consul of the government of Savoy resident 
at Paris. 

Louis Pellet, having expiated the offence for 
which he was arrested, and from which he had 
appealed in vain, found himself regarded with a 
suspicion from which he found it difficult to es- 
cape while he remained at Paris. He left the 
city, but the police were upon his track, and he 
was arrested at Ivry, in virtue of a writ granted 
by the president on the demand of the Sardinian 
government. 

If Blanche Duret had desired vengeance 
against the murderer of her husband, she would 
now have had it in full. He was executed, after a 
full and overwhelming proof of his identity with 
the slayer of poor Claude Duret and the escaped 
prisoner of Bonneville. 


THE MISERIES OF DISCONTENT. 


I have heard of a man that was angry with 
himself because he was no taller ; and of a woman 
that broke her looking-glass because it would 
not show her face to be as young and handsome 
as her next neighbor’s was. And I knew anoth- 
er who had been given health and plenty, but a 
wife that nature had made peevish, and her hus- 
band’s riches had made parse-proud ; and must, 


because she was rich, and for no other virtue, sit 
in the highest pew in the church, which being 
denied her, she engaged her husband into a con- 
tention for it, and at last into a lawsuit with a 
dogged neighbor, who was as rich as he, and 
had a wife as peevish and purse-proud as the 
other; and this lawsuit begot higher oppositions, 
and actionable words, and more vexations and 


lawsuits—for you must remember that both were 


rich, and must therefore have their wills. Well, 
this wilful, purse-proud lawsuit lasted during the 
life of her first husband; after which his wife 
vexed and chid, and chid and vexed, till she also 
chid and vexed herself into the grave—and so 
the wealth of these poor rich people was cursed 
into a punishment, because they wanted meck 


and thankful hearts, for those only can make us 


happy. I knew a man that had health and rich. 
es, and several houses, all beautiful and read 
furnished ; and would often trouble himself 
family to be removing from one house to another. 
And being asked by a friend why he removed so 
often from one house to another, replied, “It 
was to find contentment in some one of them.” 
But his friend, knowing his temper, told him, 
“If he would find contentment in any of his 
houses, he must leave himself behind him ; for 
contentment will never dwell but in a meek, and 
quiet soul.” —Jzaak Walton. 


Thousands are hated, whilst none are 
loved, without a real cause. The amiable 
can be loved. In most situations of life the 
consciousness of innocence is our best shield and 
our firmest security, 
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CAPTAIN PAUL’S ADVENTURE, 
A “CHARCOAL SKETCH.” 


BY WILLIAM 8. WOODBRIDGE. 


“T was quite young,” the captain began his 
story, “perhaps twenty-two or three, when I 
took my first experience in teaching what they 
call a “ deestrict school” downeast. I presume 
that I knew a precious little in those green and 
early days—probably about one fifth as much as 
I imagined I did—but after a very slight mental 
and a thoroughly physical examination, the 
committee decided that I was probably able to 
handle the big boys, and so passed favorably up- 
on my qualifications. I was therefore duly in- 
stalled in the rude pine board edifice at the cross- 
roads of the town; and during that memorable 
winter, I inaugurated therein what was afterwards 
styled ‘Captain Paul’s reign of terror.” The 
committee were gratified to learn that they had 
not underrated my abilities; every hiding (as 
they designated corporal punishment) which I 
was called upon to administer to some rebellious 
urchin—and the occasions were by no means 
few—was an additional evidence of my signal 
proficiency in the science of instruction; and I 
speedily came to be known among the hitherto 
lawless troop of male scholars, ‘as a master who 
wouldn’t take any words back.’ 

«It was a comparatively easy task to tame the 
stubborn wills of the large boys into subjection, 
by the application of overmastering physical 
force ; but when it came to coercing the female 
element of the school into obedience—there was 
a labor compared to which I used to think the 
founding of the Roman empire a mere trifle! 
Such another set of spirits in the shape of fifteen 
or twenty rosy, rollicking, harum-scarum girls, 
filled to the lips with mischief, and perfectly reck- 
less in their confidence that ‘the master dassent 
whip them,’ I believe mortal pedagogue was 
never yet afflicted with! And they were right 
in their assumption ; I could cudgel a great lub- 
berly delinquent of a boy, for a very slight in- 
fraction of discipline, and without disturbing a 
nerve ; but when it came to feruling a girl, and 
as handsome a one as any of my female pupils, 
my manhood rebelled—I couldn’t do it—al- 
though not one of them that did not deserve it 
richly, and twenty times over. 

* And how the witches did exult in their ex- 
emption! how deliberately, and yet with what 
apparent innocence, would they transgress my 
regulations day after day, until it had almost be- 
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come habitual! To be sure there were lighter 
punishments which could be inflicted ; but these 
were treated with such good-humor and careless- 
ness, that I quickly perceived there was no effica- 
cy in them. Never was schoolmaster so hector- 
ed and bothered before; and I believe the male 
juveniles had to suffer a double infliction of birch 
on account of the unpunished delinquencies of 
the girls. 

“ But I may as well confess, before going any 
further, that I was most desperately in love with 
the ringleader of the troop, Nelly Wilson by 
name, a bright-eyed rustic brunette of seventeen, 
with a really lovable nature beneath her wild 
flow of life and spirits. She had, as I thought, 
akind of dormant affection for me; although 
the end and aim of every one of her school hours 
seemed to be to pester the life out of me if possi- 
ble. And the minx knew how I felt towards 
her just as well as I did myself, though I had 
never told her; and, indeed, all the school seem- 
ed to know it; and I verily believe the gipsey 
loved to show me, by her general manner of 
comporting herself in school, that she had the 
whip-hand of me, and that she was very well 
aware of it. This much is necessary to be re- 
lated, in order that you may perfectly understand 
the position of affairs in my little pine-board sove- 
reignty, as connected with the incident which 
I am about to tell you. 

“The night previous to the day in question, 
I had attended a country frolic of some kind, 
which had been prolonged so far into the morn- 
ing, as to leave me little time for sleep before 
school hours. As a consequence, I was both 
tired and drowsy ; although the young ladies of 
the school, who had attended the same merry- 
making, seemed never more alive and full of 
mischief. My eyelids were heavy, and my head 
confused all the forenoon, and in the afternoon, 
after combating the drowsy god for an hour, I 
sank into a profound slumber in my chair, re- 
gardless of school, scholars, or my duties to 
either. 

“Thad been sleeping, I suppose, for about 
half an hour, when I was awakened by a roar of 
laughter, in which the whole school joined most 
heartily. Angry at myself, to discover that I 
had thus been taken off my guard, and fairly 
‘caught napping,’ I sprang up and sternly rap- 
ped for order. The effect was another explosion 
of mirth, more demonstrative than the first; 
every eye was looking at me, and a volley of 
ha-ha’s! rained on me like a charge of grape 
and canister. Small boys looking fearfully, as 
though expecting an immediate visitation of 
birch for their breach of decorum, laughed in 
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spite of themselves; while as for the girls, they 
seemed almost convulsed with merriment, and 
led by Nell Wilson’s silvery voice, they laughed 
as though they really enjoyed it—which no 
doubt they did. ° 

“IT was dumb for a moment with anger and 
amazement; and it was a fall minute before I 
was able to thunder out a demand of the mean- 
ing of the scene. My only answer was a new 
burst of laughter; and thoroughly irritated, I 
made for one of the nearest boys, and inserting 
my fingers between his neck and coat collar, 
twitched him in no very gentle manner to the 
desk. 

*« Now tell me, you young rascal,’ I exclaim- 
ed, ‘what you are laughing at! Tell me, sir, or 
T’'ll skin you alive, as sure as—’ 

“* Please sir, don’t be angry,’ the terrified boy 
interposed, not more than half sobered by my 
rough discipline. ‘I couldn’t help it, sir; but— 
ha, ha!—your face does look so funny !’ 

“A perfect shriek of mirth from the:school 
almost drowned his last words; and dropping 
the urchin as I heard them, I hastily consulted 
a small piece of a broken mirror which I had 
fastened at the end of the desk. Heavens and 
earth !—what a spectacle did my physiognomy 
present at that moment! Some mischievous 
hand, aided by a charred coal from the stove, 
had during my sleep, decorated my face after a 
fashion most ludicrous to behold. Two great 
dirty bars crossed each other at right angles on 
my forehead, an enormous moustache graced my 
upper lip, and my cheeks were blacked with as 
fierce a pair of Whiskers as ever a French grena- 
dier could boast of. To crown the whole absurd 
picture, the corners of my mouth were extended 
upwards in a curving line most dolefully merry 
in effect, and altogether, I have an idea that I 
could have passed very creditably for a burlesque 
on one of the old representations of Don Quixote. 

My first impulse was to be ungovernably an- 
gry ; my next to wipe off the sooty cosmetic as 
well as I could with my handkerchief; and my 
third, which I immediately proceeded to put in 
effect, was to declare that unless the offender in- 
stantly made himself known, I should proceed 
to chastise every boy in school, forthwith! The 
threat was answered by the urchin who had al- 
ready fallen under my displeasure, in a whining 
voice, and with the words: 

“* Please sir, it wasn’t a boy !’ 

“T turned my eyes to the opposite side of the 
house. The girls had grown suddenly sober up- 
on this announcement, and more than one of 
them was glancing furtively at Nelly—who, on 
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which I could readily see she was far from feel- 
ing. There was little difficulty in singling out 
the culprit; and as little in determining upon 
my course, 

“*Nelly Wilson will remain after the others 
have gone,’ I said. ‘ School is dismissed.’ 

“The scholars passed slowly out, with many 
a sympathizing look at the criminal, and one or 
two of her companions stopped to whisper in her 
ear. When we were at length alone together, I 
turned away from the window, and came and sat 
down by her side. 

“*T suppose you will not deny that you did 
this, Nelly ?’ I said, mildly. 

“* Yes, sir—I did it,’ was her reply. Her 
eyes dropped to her desk, and studiously avoided 
mine. 

“*May I ask why?’ She made no answer, 
but her fingers nervously nestled the leaves of a 
book. 

«Let me speak plainly with you, Nelly,’ I 
said, throwing as much sorrow into my voice as 
I could well assume. ‘I must confess myself 
grieved and surprised, that you have thought 
proper to thus injure my feelings, and wound 
my pride. Tell me, Nelly Wilson, if I have not 
labored faithfully for your advancement—if I 
have not bestowed especial pains on yourself, 
and acted towards you more like a dear friend 
than a severe teacher? Tell me—have I?” 

“Her lip trembled, as she gave a faint ‘ yes.’ 

“* And yet, this is the way you reward me; 
by holding me up to the ridicule and mirth of 
my scholars! Nelly, I had not expected this! 
From others I might have looked for it; but 
from you, whose interest has lain so near my 
heart, and for whose improvement I have labored 
so—’ 

“T paused; there was no necessity for my 
proceeding further. Her feelings were touched, 
and the tears were dropping thick and fast from 
her eyes. She seemed really so deeply moved 
by my words, that I thought it advisable to 
leave her to herself for a moment; so I proceed- 
ed to the fragment of glass, to inspect my face 
again. But such a face as it was! The appli- 
cation of the handkerchief had blackened the 
whole of it; and save one or two spots of white, 
the prevalent color was dusky enough. But I 
was recalled to the side of my pupil by hearing 
my name pronounced in a low voice. 

“«T have been very thoughtless and wicked,’ 
she said, ‘and can hardly ask you to forgive me. 
Tell me, sir,’ and she spoke beseechingly, ‘ what 
I can do to show you that I know I have abused 
your kindness, but have resolved to do better in 
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“«There is one thing, Nelly,’ I replied, my 
voice trembling, I think, quite as much as her 
own ; ‘just one thing, which, if you will do, you 
can repair the injury you have done me, and 
make me your firm friend forever. Will you 

mise ?” 

“*Gladly, sir. What is it?’ 

***T wish you to leave the school.’ 

“ Her lips quivered again, and her eyes sought 
my face so reproachfully, that I cordially hated 
myself for giving her pain. 

“ *But I only want you to leave it, to become 
my wife!’ I hastened to add. ‘Nelly, dear Nel- 
ly Wilson, don’t you know that I love you better 
than anything else in this world, and want you 
for my own Nelly” 

“T had taken her in my arms, and kissed her 
four or five times, before she was well over her 
bewilderment. There was.a glad, happy look 
on her face when I released her, which told me 
all that I was anxious to know; but as she ob- 
tained another fall front view of my visage, it 
changed to an irresistibly comic expression. 

“*Will you be my wife, dear Nelly?” I 


«Wash your face, sir, and then I’ll think 
about it,’ she managed to articulate, with a ring- 
ing peal of mirth which fairly made the room 
echo—and that before the tears were fairly dry 
on the face of the audacious little witch! ‘Mur- 
der, what a face !’ she cried. 

“TI concluded to accept the advice, and so 
started for the water-pail with the remark : 

«t's evident that you were never intended 
for an artist, Nelly; you are laughing at your 
own coloring.; 

“*No,’ she retorted, with another convulsion 
of laughter; ‘the picture was a good one before 
you spoiled the effect of it with your handker- 
chief. O, how like the knight of the rueful coun- 
tenance you did look |’ 

“T admitted myself rather worsted in the en- 
counter, and devoted myself zealously for the 
next five minutes, in restoring my face to its 
original hue. I anticipated no end of hectoring 
from the merry-hearted girl on the subject ; but 
when she discovered, as she shortly did, that my 
frantic efforts to kiss her had somewhat darken- 
ed the red of her lips, besides leaving several 
unseemly blotches of charcoal on her cheek, she 
was quite content to drop the whole subject. 
Well—I walked home with her that night, and 
coaxed her at last, to say in so many words, that 
she did love me, and that she would marry me.” 

“ And did she?” we all asked in a breath. 

“Ask her yourselves ; that’s her by the table 
yonder, darning stockings, and laughing just 


CAPTAIN PAUL’S ADVENTURE. . 


like the Nelly Wilson of that old pine school- 
house, to hear me tell this story !” 

“What—Aunt Nelly? Is it possible she is 
the heroine of your tale ?” 

“Certainly. And I tellgou what, boys,” and 
Captain Paul removed his pipe from his mouth, 
and slapped his knee emphatically, “afier see- 
ing @ great many nor’ westers, and any quantity 
of rough sea weather, I do declare that I never 
knew so awful a moment as that in which I dis- 
covered the charcoal on my face, which was put 
there by the hand of that same Nelly Wilson !” 


AN AUSTRALIAN MARRIAGE. 


In bygone years, before the gold-fields were 
overrun by the rush of emigrants, and when 
gold-holes were as plentiful as blackberries, a 
ee | of two or three men, having worked out a 
good claim, which had yielded, say five hundred 
pounds a man, would forward their gold to the 
treasury at Melbourne by escort, and follow after 
themselves for a colonial spree. An expensive 
hotel would be chosen, behind the bar of which 
there being a pretty girl, the most susceptible of 
the bachelors was sure to be caught and married 
within a day or two. Half a dozen massive gold 
rings, as many silk and satin dresses, bonnets 
and shawls, being procured to complete the 
bride’s trousseau, the newly-married couple would 
enjoy abundance of peace as long as the money 
lasted—about a fortnight; when the bridegroom 
would return to the diggins, and the bride back 
again to service, where she might be seen early 
some fine morning, dressed in satin, polishing 
the grates. In illustration of this spirit of whole- 
sale prodigality, I heard an amusing story of a 

arty of miners who were dining at a first-class 

me | in Melbourne. After dinner, champagne 
and claret were introduced; the former was 
voted no better than ginger beorg and the latter 
declared to be execrable stuff. A bright thought, 
however, rescued the party from the difficulty, 
and they immediately ordered a pint of rum 
each, directing the waiter to “charge it the same 
as the swells’ wine.” — News. 


THE CYPRESS TREE. 


It was formerly a custom among the Syrians 
to bury their dead without the walls of their cit- 
ies; and at the hour when the body of the de- 
ceased was lowered into its last solemn resting- 
place, a cypress tree was planted at the head of 
the grave by the nearest relative of the deceased, 
and he conceived it to be his duty ever after to 
furnish it a copious supply of pure water and 
rich soil. The tree was visited weekly by the 
one who planted it, and often by the whole fami- 
ly, who there performed their religious rites. 
Thus it is that the cypress trees in that country 
are so numerous and grow to such an enormous 
size—some of them being 120 feet in height. As 
their dark and sombre foliage overshadows the 
tombs of the departed, they furnish a welcome 
resting-place for the wearied traveller, and pre- 
sent a pleasing contrast to the otherwise bright 
and — scenery of the Holy Land.—7vavels 
in the East, 
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A TERRIBLE NIGHT IN BALTIMORE. 


A FRAGMENT, 


BY HENRY WARD. 


’Tis twilight’s holy, mystic hour 

The air with mournful music fills; 
The sun sinks low into the west, 

Night’s shades are on the distant hills; 
And I am sitting sad alone, 

Thinking of days now gone and past, 
And as I sit and muse and dream, 

The tears—white tears flow fast. 


How sweet to sit in twilight’s shade, 
And view the spectres of the past; 

E’en though o’er all our thoughts and aims 
A gloom, dark gloom is cast. 

Visions of loved ones now no more— 
Of happy hours, how sad they rise! 

And as those pictures grow more dim, 
Methinks I see beyond the skies. 


Bright forms seem flitting to and fro— 
Forms of loved ones unforgot; 
Friends that I knew in the long ago, 
Friends that now can see me not. 
I long to join them in their home, 
From sin and sorrow free for aye; 
Where tears will ever cease to flow, 
And in bright paths the feet will stray. 


+ > 


[ORIGINAL.] 


A TERRIBLE NIGHT IN BALTIMORE, 


BY PERCY GARNETT. 


Iam no politician. I am a provision dealer 
—a wholesale provision dealer, doing business 
in New York city. Having commenced my ver- 
itable history with the above assertion, it is nec- 
essary that I should inform the reader how it was 
that I was a member of the New York delega- 
tion to the Democratic Convention held in the 
city of Baltimore last year. 

One evening in the latter end of May, I was 
seated with my wife in our pretty house in 
Eighth Street, enjoying a fragrant cup of tea, for 
if there is one thing that I’m a good judge of it 
is tea. My wife had been shopping, and while I 
was sipping my Hyson flavored with Orange 
Pekoe, she was showing me her purchases. She 
was expatiating on a “love of a bonnet,” when 
we were both startled by a violent ring at the 
bell ; andina minute or two afterwards a servant 
entered, informing me that Mr. Lawrence Ardew 
wished to see me immediately. As Ardew was a 
particular friend of mine, I immediately ordered 
him to be admitted. 
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“Gunby,” said Ardew, as soon as he had paid 
his respects to my wife (I should have told you 
before that my name is Jonathan Gunby), 
“Gunby, I want you to do me a great favor.” 

“ What is it, my dear fellow?’ I replied. I 
could afford to be affectionate, for I knew that 
Ardew was too rich to want money. 

“You know [am a politician,” said Ardew. 

“I know you are,” I returned, “and mach 
good has it done you. To my certain knowledge 
you have not received a cent benefit from it yet ; 
on the other hand you have spent a good many 
hundred dollars.” 

“Just wait till —— is elected president, and 
then you will see what you will see ; but, that is 
not the question. Iama delegate to the Bal- 
timore Convention, and I want you to act as my 
substitute.” 

“ What !” Icried, jumping up from my chair in 
excitement, ‘ I, Jonathan Gunby, wholesale pro- 
vision dealer, act as a member of a political con- 
vention! never, my dear friend, never!’ 

“But youmust. I will pay all expenses, and 
the trip will do you good. I have noticed that 
you seem to be a good deal thinner than you used 
to be, a change is the very thing for you. Balti- 
more is a beautifal city. The fact is, I have an 
important law suit coming on, and it is utterly 
impossible that I can leave New York. You 
must do this favor for me, my dear Gunby.” 

“But, Ardew, I never attended a political 
meeting in my life,” I replied, somewhat soften- 
ed by the fact that all my expenses would be paid- 
“T should make a blockhead of myself, for I 
know nothing of the rules and regulations of such 
assemblies.” 

“ You don’t want to know anything; all that 
you have to do is to vote through thick and thin 
for ——.” 

“ But I don’t like the man.” 

“You have nothing to do with that. I do like 
him and you will be voting for me.” 

“ You are right—I forgot that.” 

“ Jonathan shall not go to that awful rowdy city, 
Baltimore,” said my wife. “He will be killed 
by the ‘Plug Uglies,’ ‘Blood Tubs’ or ‘Black 
Snakes.’ It’s not safe to walk the streets there, 
never consent to his going.” 

“ You need have no fear on that head, madam,” 
said Ardew ; “they have got a new police theré, 
and Baltimore is now one of the quietest cities in 
the Union.” 

I need not detai! any more of the conversation, 
suffice it to say, that Ardew persuaded me to act 
in his place, and a hint of a handsome present 
from the monumental city, so modified my wife 
that she too gave her consent. 
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On the appointed day, provided with the nec- 
essary vouchers, I started on my journey—hav- 
ing first faithfully promised my wife that I would 
not venture in the streets of Baltimore after dark. 
Ishall not detail the particulars of my journey ; 
were I todo so, I might describe how crowded 
we were ; how we were annoyed by a squalling 
infant that it was utterly impossible to silence ; 
how we were delayed in the crossing of the Sus- 
quehanna by some accident to the ferry-boat ; 
how everybody talked politics until I was per- 
fectly sick of it; how I tried to read, but could 
not on account of the perfect Babel around me ; 
how I endeavored to make fun of the boys who 
sold apples, and had the laugh turned against me 
by those youthful venders of that wholesome 
fruit. All this, and a great deal more, I might 
tell, but as every traveller goes through the same 
experiences it would only be repeating an old 
story. 

We reached Baltimore at last, and I was im- 
mediately driven to Barnum’s Hotel. I had 
some difficulty in making my way up to the 
clerk’s counter, the hall was so crowded with 
people. 

“ All full, sir,” said the gentlemanly clerk, as 
I pulled the book towards me to enter my name. 

There was no help for it; I went round to the 
Gilmor House, and received the same reply. It 
was the same with the Eutaw, the Howard House 
and halfadozen other hotels. It was getting 
dark, and my case began to grow desperate. I 
began to think that I should have to sleep in the 
hack all night. 

“ Try Old Town, Bill,” said a friend to the 
hackman, who saw my dilemma. 

“There are only third and fourth rate inns 
there,” said the driver, “and perhaps the gentle- 
man would not like to lodge there for a night?” 

“ Anywhere that I can get a bed, my good fel- 
low,” I returned. “ It is no use being particular 
at such a time as this.” 

The horses’ heads were turned round, and we 
proceeded down Baltimore Street over a bridge 
which spanned a muddy stream of water, called 
Jones’s Falls, I believe. We then plunged into 
amass of intricate, narrow streets, and at last 
stopped before the door of a very ordinary look- 
ing tavern. It bore a nondescript looking sign 
which I was told represented a golden angel, by 
which name the tavern was known. 

Ientered and made my stereotyped inquiry 
whether I could have a bed there for the night. 
The landlord, a thick, burly looking man with 
a gleam of latent humor in his face, shook his 
head and repeated to me the hateful words—“ all 
full.” 
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I turned to go away, but was recalled by the 
voice of the host. 

“Would you mind sharing a bed with another 
party ?” said he. 

I glanced out of doors; it was quite dark, and 
a cold wind had arisen from the north. 

“If there is no help for it, I suppose I must,” 
I replied, “‘ although to tell you the truth, it is by 
no means agreeable to me ;” and I inwardly heap- 
ed denunciations on Ardew’s head for persuad- 
ing me to be his substitute. 

“ Your bedfellow is a quiet fellow when he is 
asleep—although I must say he is rather violent 
when annoyed. He sleeps very soundly, and all 
you have to do is to be careful not to awaken him. 
He has been in bed some time.” 

I must make a humiliating confession to the 
reader; I am not a brave man. I have often 
tried to persuade myself that I am, but stern 
truth compels me to state that a greater coward 
does not exist than myself. The landlord’s de- 
scription of my bedfellow was anything but as- 
suring, and [ was on the point of declining, when 
the proprietor of the Golden Angel, no doubt 
reading what was transpiring in my mind, ex- 
claimed : 

“ You are not afraid, are you ?” 

“ Afraid! I should think not, indeed,” I re- 
turned, for I was too much a coward to brave be- 
ing thought one. I accept your offer of half a 
bed. Bring me some brandy and water and a 
cigar.” 

I sat down atone of the little tables in the bar- 
room, and puffing away at my cigar I tried to 
persuade myself that I was very jolly. It was a 
miserable attempt, however. I had previously 
supped at a restaurant in a more modern part of 
the city. After my cigar was finished, I asked 
to be shown to my chamber. The landlord took 
upon himself the task of being my conductor, 
and I followed him up a narrow, rickety stair- 
case. We kept on ascending until we reached 
the top of the house, when we entered a mod- 
erately sized room, but much cleaner than I had 
expected to find it. The ceiling was very low, 
and inclined in front to the slope of the roof. 
The apartment contained but one bed, which 
was placed against the wall near the door. At 
the opposite end of the chamber was a table, plac- 
ed between two windows which looked out on 
the roof. 

The landlord placed the lamp on the table, 
and I noticed that he shielded the light with his 
hand as he passed near the bed. 

* Be sure and don’t take the light near him,” 
whispered the proprietor of the Golden Angel; 
“nothing wakes him sooner than that. You see, 
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I don’t know how he might like my putting an- 
other man with him; and he’s a very ugly cus- 
tomer when he’s riled, I can tell you.” 

“T shall be careful,” I replied. 

“ That’s right! Good night,” he whispered, 
and left the room. 

He had no sooner gone than I cautiously sat 
down, taking care not to make the least noise. I 
then calmly surveyed my position. It was cer- 
tainly not a very enviable one. According to the 
landlord’s account, my companion for the night 
was @nything but an amiable character. If I 
should chance to awaken him I knew not what 
might occur. He might assault me dangerously 
before I could enter into any explanation. I 
half resolved to pass the night in the chair, and 
not retire to bed at all. But it was one of those 
old-fashioned, high-backed chairs, and made such 
an uncomfortable seat that I soon got tired. I 
then ventured to glance round the room. My 
eyes naturally fell on the bed. There was one 
thing that consoled me, my companion appeared 
to be in a deep sleep, for he did not even move. 
I could see the ridge made by his feet at the end 
of the bed, and that was all. I also noticed that 
the bed was’ a very large one. The man who 
had possession of it lay near the wall, and there 
was plenty of space between him and the out- 
side for me to lie without touching him. I 
screwed my courage up, and began to undress— 
but I suddenly remembered the landlord’s words, 
that the stranger was “ an ugly customer when he 
was riled,” which made me desist. The thought 
struck me that I might manage to lie on the floor, 
but a moment’s examination settled that ques- 
tion in the negative, for the floor was entirely 
bare, and the air blew very cold through the 
wide chinks in the planking. I cast my eyes 
up to the ceiling, and noticed for the first 
time that a heavy beam studded with numerous 

- hooks ran through the apartment; but as I was 
not a bird and could not perch there, this discov- 
ery was but of little use to me. 

Half an hour passed away in this state of in- 
decision. I stole cautiously to one of the win- 
dows, and gazed on the beautiful city bathed in 
the light of a full moon. How quiet and calm 
everything looked! But the air felt fresh and 

cold, and I closed the window and resumed my 
seat on the chair. I then found myself wonder- 
ing what avocation my friend in bed followed. 
I had forgotten to ask the landlord. I suddenly 
cast my eyes on a heap of clothes which lay on 
a trunk, covered over with a handkerchief, no 
doubt belonging to the sleeper. My curiosity 
got the better of my politeness, and before I 
scarcely knew what I was about, I found myself 
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examining his apparel. The handkerchief which 
covered them was a coarse cotton one, and his 
clothes were of coarse homespun, and were such 
as are usually worn by drovers. My companion 
then was evidently a drover—a rough class of 
men who usually stand upon very little ceremony. 

Partially undressed as I was, I began to feel 
very cold—but before I ventured into bed I de- 
termined to try an experiment to see if the drover 
slept soundly or not. I took off one of my boots, 
and holding it up let it fall to the floor. I had 
taken the precaution to leave the bed-room door 
open, so that I could make a run for it if neces- 
sary. I fixed my eyes on the bed as I let the 
boot fall. The drover was evidently a sound 
sleeper, for, although the noise made was consid- 
erable, he did not make the slightest motion. 
This decided me, and I hastily finished undress- 
ing and crept into bed. 

Of course I was very careful not to touch my 
companion. I do not know how long I lay 
awake, but the novelty of my situation drove 
sleep from my eyelids for some time. By de- 
grees, however, the strangeness of my position 
wore off. I felt reassured by my bedfellow’s 
sound sleep, and the gentle murmuring of the 
breeze outside caused me to follow his example. 

I have no idea how long I slept before I com- 
menced to dream. I suddenly, however, thought 
that my companion woke up, and sat upright in 
bed; that he glared around him, and at last his 
eyes fell upon me. He then uttered a terrible 
cry and threw himself upon me. In spite of my 
natural cowardice I saw that if I did not struggle 
I should be killed. I thought I seized him by 
the throat, and tightening my grasp, I saw him 
getting black in the face. His hands fell power- 
less by his side, a smothered groan escaped him, 
but still I pressed his throat tighter, tighter—his 
face grew blacker and blacker. 

In an agony of fear I awoke, and what was my 
horror and dismay to find that my hand was 
really pressing my companion’s throat! He did 
not move nor stir, and his body felt as cold as 
ice. 

“Good God!” I exclaimed, aloud. 
be dead ?” 

I jumped out of bed. Morning had dawned, 
although the sun had not yet risen. I rushed to 
the window and pulled back the curtain. I then 
ran to the bed again and looked at my compan- 
ion. My worst fears were realized. 

He was dead—black in the face—strangled in 
my sleep! 

I shall not attempt to describe my sensations 
at this horrid spectacle. My body was bathed 
in a cold perspiration, my hands trembled, and 
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for a few moments I believe I was bereft of my 
senses. I recovered by degrees—but it was on- 
ly to realize in a more acute degree the horrors of 
my situation. There lay my victim—and I was 
a murderer! My trial, conviction and the hid- 
eous gallows all passed in rapid review before 
me. What defence could Imake? Who would 
believe me? I sat down, buried my face in my 
hands, and sobbed like a child. My wife, my 
own comfortable home, should I ever see them 
again 

What was to be done? Should I arouse the 
house and make a clean breast of it? But what 
could Isay? Tell them I had killed a man in 
my sleep? Nota soul would believe the story. 
Could I effect my escape? Impossible—the 
crime would be discovered before I could leave 
the city, and I should be arrested—and then the 
law would take its course, and I should be hang- 
ed by the neck until I was dead. 

“« Hanged by the neck!” Yes, that would be my 
fate. As this terrible thought crossed my mind, 
I cast my eyes round the chamber, and they fell 
upon the beam with the hooks in it. From 
thence they wandered to the handkerchief cover- 
ing the dead man’s clothes. A means of safety 
suddenly suggested itself to my mind. Suppose 
I could make it appear that the man had com- 
mitted suicide. Yes, that was my only chance, 
and I determined to put it into execution. 

I took the dead man’s handkerchief and ad- 
vanced to the corpse with a great deal of repug- 
nance, but with more courage than I could have 
anticipated, my own fearful situation no doubt 
animating me to an extent I should never other- 
wise have dreamed of. I made a noose in the 
handkerchief, and slipped it over the dead man’s 
neck. I then lifted the body out of bed, and 
standing on a chair fastened the other end of the 
handkerchief to a hook in the beam. I now let 
the body go, and it swung in space ! 

I jumped into bed, and shut my eyes to close 
the horrid sight from my gaze. I determined to 
wait there until somebody should come into the 
room, and then pretend that I knew nothing at 
all about it, but that the man must have got up 
in the night and hanged himself. 

I lay quaking and trembling for over an hour. 
Tt grew broad daylight. I felt the sun shining 
directly on the bed, but I dare not open my eyes 
for fear that I should encounter the dangling 
corpse. Suddenly I heard the steps of two men 
on the stairs. They appeared to be carrying 
something heavy between them. The long an- 
ticipated moment was approaching. In a few 
seconds more they would discover the body. 
My life depended in a great degree upon their 
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opinion. If they were deceived by my ruse, oth- 
ers might be also. 

The door opened, and two men entered the 
chamber, placing something heavy on the floor. 

“ Well, I’m blessed if the man hasn’t bin and 
hanged himself again,” exclaimed a voice, which 
I recognized to be the landlord’s. 

“ By golly ! that’s true,” said the other man. 
“No, I see how it is, the stranger found out the 
trick you played on him, and not liking the idea 
of sleeping with a corpse, he tucked him up there 
to get him out of the way.” 

“ You’re right,” replied the landlord ; “ well, 
he’s a cool ’un anyhow, and would you believe it, 
last night I thought he was a coward ?—that only 
shows how easy it is to be mistaken in people. 
And now he sleeps as sound as a church; let’s 
be carefal not to wake hin.” 

I breathed freely ; for I immediately under- 
stood the whole matter. The landlord had put 
me to sleep with a dead man. I heard them 
take down the body and put it into a coffin—for 
it was that they had brought with them. They 
carried it away, and I was left to myself. With 
my mind thus relieved I fell asleep, and enjoyed 
two hours delicious slumber. I then got up, 
dressed myself, and proceeded coolly down stairs. 

“ Good morning,” said I to the landlord, who 
was behind the bar. 

“ Good morning, sir,” he replied, sheepishly ; 
“T hope you slept well.” 

“ Splendidly,” I returned ; “ my bedfellow gave 
me some trouble at first,but I soon got rid of him.” 

“IT know you did,” returned mine host, with a 
knowing wink. ‘“ Well, I must say you are the 
coolest chap I ever saw.” 

Not another word passed between us with ref- 
erence to the affair. I afterwards learned from 
the conversation of people while I was at break- 
fast, that my companion for the night was a 
drover, who, having made a ruinous speculation 
in cattle, had committed suicide by hanging him- 
self in the chamber the night before. 

I left the Golden Angel that morning, having 
obtained quarters at Barnum’s Hotel. I went 
to the Convention, voted six hundred times for 
——, and returned home, having given full satis- 
faction to Mr. Ardew. 

I told my adventure to my friends—not as I 
have told it to you, dear reader, but with the 
same construction that the landlord of the Gold- 
en Angel put upon it. Everybody thought that 
I had displayed extraordinary coolness and in- 
trepidity. There is one thing, however, to which 
I have fully made up my mind, and that is, I 
will never attend another political convention as 
long as I live. 
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THE MADHOUSE AND ITS INMATES. 


A LYRIC FOR THE FLOWEBS. 


BY JOHN ROSS DIX. 


O, how they fade !—they fall!—they die! 
They die, and no one grieves— 

Nature's fair, fragile family, 
The family of leaves! 

Can these be they—the fresh, the sweet, 
That beautified the infant year? 

These sere leaves rustling at my feet, 
Shrill whisper—here ! 


Already blasted, noisome soon 
Are these—that festering multitude, 
The bud of April, leaf of June, 
The glories of the wood, 
That roofed its green aisles with their mass, 
And, flickering in the golden ray, 
Paved with mosaic rich its grass? 
Alas! even they! 


Yes, these are they whose myriads made 
Landscapes of glorious hue; 

The massive grandeur of whose shade 
Relieved heaven's glare of blue. 

And such the glories of our globe! 
The imperial purple’s own 

Are but concealed corruption’s robe, 
And canopy, and throne! 

And even thy radiant brows, loved one, 
Are but as these—now fluttering on 
The oak’s topmost branches in the sun, 

Now fallen, fallen, gone! 


[oRIGINAL.] 


THE MADHOUSE, 
AND ITS INMATES. 


BY EDWARD M. FRANKLIN. 


Tr was a large gloomy-looking structure, built 
of dark-colored stone, supported by two heavy 
wings, and situated upon a gentle eminence just 
at the outer suburbs of the city. I paused by 
the gate, and placed my hands upon its latch. 

‘* Shall we enter?” I asked of my companion. 

** Since you have mentioned it, yes,” he repli- 
ed; “although I shall probably be unable to dis- 
possess myself of the melancholy associations 
which such a place always casts around one for 
days to come. It seems so horribly desolate a 
thing, my dear friend,” he continued, as we 
walked slowly up the bare avenue leading to the 
entrance, “to entomb yourself from the glorious 
sunlight of such a day as this, even for a few 
moments, in that dreary house! However, it 
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seems to me like its unfortunate inmates—wear- 
ing a cold, sombre exterior, with no warm and 
pleasant life within.” 

Our ring at the door was answered by the 
usher, and we were admitted to the interior of 
the building. Accompanied by one of the keep- 
ers, we proceeded to examine it with the melan- 
choly interest which such scenes are apt to in- 
spire. There was indeed little of cheerfulness 
about the place or its belongings; the poor 
wrecks of miserable humanity surrounded us, 
and the spectacle was fraught with the most sol- 
emn suggestions. Seated on benches, or lying 
in coarse hammocks, slung from the wall, were 
the harmless lunatics of the establishment ; some 
of them sitting idly with folded hands and vacant 
eyes, others playing with pieces of string or wood, 
which had been furnished for their occupation ; 
and one, who particularly drew my attention, 
was sitting before the grated window earnestly 
counting aloud the panes which composed it. 
Numbering them in their order, and indicating 
each with his raised finger, he would slowly 
count one, two, three, four, five—and then, appa- 
rently losing the pane he had last numbered, he 
would begin again at the first, count down to the 
sixth, with the same result, and so continue his 
strange employment, as the keeper informed us, 
throughout the entire day ! 

“This is his sole occupation,” the latter ob- 
served; “he has been here now for almost four 
years, every day of which he has spent in this 
way before that very window! He was an opti- 
cian before he came here, and lost his mind over 
some improvement in telescopes, which he had 
projected. He meant, I have understood, to in- 
troduce jive new glasses into the tube of the in- 
strument; and he seems now to be conscious of 
nothing save the numerals up to six.” 

Ranged in the middle of one of the stone-paved 
corridors was a row of iron-barred cells; and as 
we passed hurriedly before them, the awful spec- 
tacle of glaring eyes, gnashing teeth, hands work- 
ing convulsively at the bars, and the sound of the 
most horrible yells and laughter from within, as- 
sured us that this was the maniacs’ quarter. 
Leaving these unpleasant sights and sounds be- 
hind us, we gained the extremity of the corridor, 
and awaited the movements of the keeper. He 
had paused in a corner somewhat remote from 
us, and as he beckoned us to approach, we un- 
hesitatingly repaired to the spot. A man was 
sitting on the stone flagging, his head bent, so 
that his face was entirely invisible to us, and his 
right hand busily engaged in tracing with a piece 
of chalk, on the smooth surface of the stones, the 
name “Lucille.” As often as he had written it, 
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his left hand, with a damp cloth which it grasped, 
erased it; and thus he continued for several mo- 
ments, alternately writing and erasing, and appa- 
rently unconscious of our presence. 

“ This is his employment,” said the keeper, in 
a low voice, “or rather part of it. He will show 
you the rest in a moment.” 

The man at this instant suspended his occupa- 
tion and looked up. He seemed to be a tall, 
slender person, of not more than thirty years of 
age, with keen black eyes and a fair, pale face, 
which wore an expression which I cannot hope 
to describe. There was constantly in it such a 
mingling of deep melancholy with inanimate un- 
consciousness—the perfect absence of soul—as 
would have drawn tears from the eyes, and pity 
from the breast, of the most hardened. He dis- 
covered no surprise or alarm at seeing us so near 
him, but simply raising his finger, whispered, 
impressively : 

“Hush! hush! She is dying—she is dead!” 
His hands fell listlessly in his lap, and his 
head fell forward upon his chest. A moment he 
remained thus, and then, without elevating his 
eyes, he began to sing a plaintive air, which, fa- 
miliar as it was to me, I had never heard so 
sweetly rendered. His voice was subdued to a 
low key, and had all the liquid depth and ex- 
pression of awoman’s. Singing it through once, 
he turned again to the employment in which we 
had interrupted him, and continued to trace the 
name, Lucille, upon the flagging. 

“ His story is simple, but very touching,” the 
keeper observed. “He has been with us full 
seven years, without the slightest change, either 
in his manner of occupying himself, which you 
have seen, or in the lamentable condition of his 
mind. It was caused by the death of a beautiful 
girl, whose name he is writing on the stones, to 
whom he was affianced, and whom he loved de- 
votedly. 

“They were to have been united upon the 
very day following that on which she died; and 
the poor youth, returning afier an absence of a 
week, was informed that his darling had been 
seized but a few hours before with a malignant 
fever, and now lay at the point of death! Haur- 
rying to her bedside, he found her in the last 
moments of dissolution, perfectly insensible of 
the presence of the weeping friends and relatives 
around her, and faintly singing, in her uncon- 


sciousness, the touching little air which you have 
just heard. She died without recognizing him, 
and his mind was utterly prostrated and over- 
borne by the cruel shock. His helpless, harm- 
less insanity is, I think, the most sorrowful pic- 
tare of human woe that my experience has ever 
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shown me. He seems, deranged as he is, devoted 
wholly to the memory of his lost Lucille.” 

The poor demented being quickly raised his 
eyes as he caught the sound of the name which 
was half-written beneath his hand, and raising 
his finger again, he exclaimed, in a thrilling 
whisper, “‘ Lucille, did you say? Hush!—hush! 
She is dying—she is dead!” And once more he 
commenced the singing of the plaintive air. 

“Let us go,” my friend whispered, wearily 
taking my arm. “I have seen enough. I can 
bear no more misery such as this!” 

And 80, re-passing the iron cages of the howl- 
ing maniacs, and the window where the crazed 
optician still drearily numbered the panes, we 
stepped with sighs of relief into the cheerful sun- 
shine, from which we seemed to have been buried. 


PERIOD WHEN COAL WAS FORMED. 


Of the lapse of time in the formation of our 
coal fields we cannot have the faintest concep- 
tion; itis only measured by Him with whom a 
thousand years are as one day. But the magni- 
tude of the time is not surpassed by the bound- 
lessness of the providential care which laid u 
these terrestrial treasures in store for his chil- 
dren, whom He was afterwards to call into being. 
Let me, therefore, dismiss this profitless subject 
with one illustration. Mr. Maclaren, by a happy 
train of reasoning, for which I refer the reader 
to his “ Geology of Fife,” arrives at the conclu- 
sion that it would require a thousand years to 
form a bed of coal one yard thick. Now, in the 
South Wales coal-field, there is a thickness of 
coal more than thirty yards, which would have 
required a period of thirty thousand years in its 
formation. If we, now, assume that the fifteen 
thousand feet of sedimentary materials was de- 
posited at the average rate of two feet in a cen- 
tury, corresponding to the rate of subsidence, 
it would have required three million eight hun- 
dred and seven years to produce this coalfield.— 
Hull’s Coal Fields of Great Britain. 


STRENGTH OF THE TIGER. 


The strength of the tiger is prodigious. By a 
single cuff of his great forepaw he will break the 
skull of an ox as easily as you or I could smash 
a gooseberry, and then taking his prey by the 
neck, will straighten his muscles and march off 
at a half-trot with only the hoof and tail of the 
animal trailing on the ground. An eminent 
traveller relates that a buffalo belonging to a 
peasant in India having got helplessly fixed in a 
swamp, its owner went to seek assistance of his 
neighbors to drag it out. While he was gone, 
however, a tiger visited the spot, and unceremo- 
niously slew and drew the buffalo out of the 
mire, and had just got it comfortably over his 
shoulders, preparatory to trotting home, when 
the herdsman and his friends approached. The 
buffalo, which weighed more than a thousand 
pounds, had its skull fractured, and its bod 
nearly emptied of blood.—Wild Sports of the 
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THE BROTHERS. 


LINES 


On a Pink, blossoming on the Birthday of a deceased 
Friend, Nov. 13, 1860. 


BY M. LEWIS. 


A little bud, its crimson petals opening 
To the clear sunshine and cold northern air, 
Awakens busy thoughts and sad emotions— 
Thoughts of the past and visions sweet and rare. 


This day, long time ago, another blossom, 
A human flower, unfolded to the sun; 

Now passed from earth's clear sunshine to its bosom: 
A long life, yet we see its course is run. 


Life ever changes—’tis with sad emotions 

We see our friends pass downward to the grave, 
Unknowing of their future, as an ocean 

Engulfing all, and none have power to save! 


Yet beautiful new forms are ever rising— 
Though to our hearts oft weary, chilled and torn, 
Unwelcome—yet with love and joy surprising, 
They reach the fount of life, and grief is borne 


With more of hope, with faith, and gladness, even, 
And light smiles o’er us, and we rise in light 

To nobler views, and nobler purpose given, 
Till earth seems robed in lustre heavenly bright. 


THE BROTHERS. 


BY MARY A. NOWELL. 


A tone and lofty apartment, the dining room 
of a noble old English mansion house, was redo- 
lent of perfume from the masses of mingled hon- 
eysuckle and roses that grew profusely around the 
balconied windows, closely curtaining the interior 
of the room from outer inspection. A table stretch- 
ed half way across the centre, from which a snow 
white cloth—on which were embroidered the 
arms of the Herberts—reached the floor, and the 
quantity of silver plate, gold-lined, and bearing 
the same crest, proving that the- present family 
retained the old heirlooms held so sacred among 
the English nobility. 

Yet they who now occupied the mansion of 
the Herberts, were far from inheriting the wealth 


of that ancient house. A few pieces of forest 
land were left from the wreck made by the last 
possessor ; the old mansion itself, in many parts 
sadly out of repair; and the untouched silver, the 
books in the library and the time-worn furniture, 
were all that remained of former glories. In the 


stables, where once a splendid stud of horses, 
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surpassed only by the king’s, were to be seen, 
was silence and emptiness ; and the broad woods 
that once waved over the wide domain, present- 
ed only a waste of low stumps with a few green 
leaves springing out from the ruins. 

Harry Herbert was a spendthrift, a sensualist 
—the one blot upon a fair escutcheon—the shame 
and disgrace of good and pious parents, who liv- 
ed to see their fair mansion falling into decay, 
through the recklessness of their son, and then 
laid down their gray hairs in the family tomb. 

The estate went to the child of a dead cousin of 
Harry Herbert—a retired officer in the navy, 
whose half pay scarcely kept his family in the 
necessaries of life. It was a godsend to Richard 
Herbert, this decaying old mansion and its sur- 
roundings. He brought to its shades a gentle 
and beautiful wife and twin boys, and began life 
again, more like a country gentleman than as 
the heir of the Herberts. It suited him better to 
be called by his naval title of lieutenant, than ad- 
dressed as Lord Herbert; and his voluntary de- 
sire to put aside the distinctions of a mere name, 
made him intensely popular with the surround- 
ing gentry. In proportion as he laid by rank he 
gained friends. His slight lameness made him a 
hero at once, and perhaps no one of the family, 
from time immemorial, was half so much beloved 
as the present incumbent of Herbert Hall. 

But Richard Herbert, who had all his days be- 
fore this, experienced only hard fare and indif- 
ferent lodging, had scarcely lived two years in 
the comparative plenty and happiness of the old 
estate, when he was called to resign all earthly 
possessions, leaving his widow and children, how- 
ever, in undisputed right to all that had descend- 
ed to him,.and an interest also in his country’s 
grateful appreciation of his service. The king 
himself—the hearty old sailor-king, William IV. 
—whose battles Richard Herbert had helped to 
fight, granted an interview to the widow, and 
shook the hands of the two fair boys who re- 
minded him of his old officer, as he graciously 
declared. He persisted in calling their mother 
Lady Herbert; but she never wore the title, 
preferring to follow the wishes of her unassuming 
husband. 

On the day of rich perfume, one of June’s 
loveliest and last, the twin boys, now grown al- 
most to man’s estate, were about to leave their 


mother and home for the first time in their lives. 
It was no wonder that a world of sad imaginings 
clustered around the mother’s heart. They were 
to depart before dinner, but a luncheon had been 
prepared, and they were trying hard to partake 
of it. But at each look at the gentle and still 
beautiful lady who sat at the table’s head, or at 
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the empty seat at the opposite side, where their 
father’s place remained vacant, the boy’s tears 
would flow, and they audibly regretted that they 
had ever thought of leaving her so desolate as 
she would be in their absence. 

Then she would bravely urge upon them that 
it was but right they should see something of the 


world, and that she would not have them mope 
their lives away in that secluded place; and gaily 
told them that she would be glad of a little re- 
spite from waiting upon them. Ah, how little 
did the mother’s heart agree with the light words 
she spoke! How gladly would she have toiled 
to earn their daily bread, rather than miss the af- 
fectionate pressure of their loving hands. 

Years ago, when Harry Herbert was a young 
man and still untainted with the vices that de- 
formed his after life, he had begged his cousin 
Richard to call one of his beautiful twins by his 
name, and accordingly they bore the names of 
Harry and Richard ; the latter for his father. 

It had been Mrs. Herbert’s wish that the 
young men should travel whenever their educa- 
tion should be completed ; and, feeling that she 
could trust them away, she now urged their de- 
parture, that she might the sooner have them at 
home with her without any anticipation of future 
parting, save the inevitable one which we all try 
to avoid thinking of, and which she put far from 
her. 

The luncheon stood almost untasted. Again 
and again they promised their mother to write to 
her immediately on their arrival at Calais ; and 
again they assured her that no petty jealousy or 
rivalry, such as had sometimes arisen in their 
school days, should ever mar their brotherly love 
abroad, where no mother’s gentle interference 
could break the spell. 

The brothers looked at each other meaningly, 
when they said this, as if there was a slight reser- 
vation in their minds in regard to some subject 
unknown to their mother. Mrs. Herbert caught 
the look, and a sense of pain shot through her 
heart. She knew that there was a boyish attach- 
ment to the young and lovely Helen York ; but 
she had made no doubt that Harry would, as 
usual, give place to Richard. She was determin- 
ed, on reflection, to attach no importance to the 
affair whatever. She loved Helen York like a 
daughter, for she was the orphan child of a dear 
friend, who, dying, besought her to have a care 
over her. 

As far as might be, she kept her promise; but 
Helen’s relatives claimed her half the year. She 
‘was now expecting her, but hoped, for her boys’ 
sakes, that she would not arrive until they were 
gone. The very hour that they had left Herbert 
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Hall, brought her thither; and the mother who 
was still weeping over their departure, was cheer- 
ed by her coming, although the sight of her 
brought back that one quick throb of pain, by 
reminding her of the look she had seen. Helen 
was disappointed ; she had ridden night and day, 
in order to see them before they went; and now, 


the great, hollow-sounding room that had echoed 
to their voices, seemed sad and cheerless. 

A few days, and all other feelings were merged 
in the strange fact that no news was received 
from the wanderers. Could they so forget a 
sacred promise? Or had any thing happened? 
We can only solve the question by following the 
course of the travellers. 

There were scornful words and loud reproaches 
between the two young brothers on the very 
night of their arrival at Calais, on the subject 
of Helen York ; but it was amicably adjusted by 
a mutual resolve to refer the matter to her own 
disposal on their retura. The blooming, azure- 
eyed beauty had a little spice of coquetry in her 
composition, and she had sometimes preferred 
Harry, sometimes Richard—enough, at least, to 
give hope to each that he was the favored one. 
So they retired that night with this comfortable 
persuasion. 

Unfortunately their altercation had been heard 
by the occupant of the adjoining chamber, and 
their words were ringing in his ears when he fell 
asleep—too early to hear their better purpose at 
the close. He had judged only by the loud 
tones and angry response ; for he was a French- 
man, and understood not a word of English. 

The brothers had retired to separate beds in the 
same apartment. Richard fell asleep immediate- 
ly ; but Harry remained awake from a strange 
sense of suffocation. He was relieved in some 
measure by a profuse flow of blood from the nose, 
but he still longed to get into the open air. Un- 
conscious that the purple stream had almost 
deluged his bed, and feeling unwilling to awake 
Richard from his sound sleep, he dressed and 
went out into the street, which now lay in an un- 
broken sheet of moonlight. The beauty of the 
night tempted him onward, and he soon found 
himself near the channel. One thought to the 
mother he had left, and to that still dearer being, 
went, freighted with love, over the waters ; and 
he was just turning to seek the hotel again, when 
he was seized by a band of smugglers who believ- 
ed him aspy. Thinking he had watched their 
operations with a cargo of liquor, they determin- 
ed that he should have no opportunity of betray- 
ing them. Their only resource was a press gang, 
to which they lost no time in delivering the un- 
fortunate young man. 
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Richard did not awake until the sun shone 
broadly into the chamber. Missing his brother, 
he rang the bell to inquire for him. The land- 
lord entered the room, but started back with such 
a genuine look of dismay, that Richard started 
up in affright. Following with his eyes the 
pointing finger, he was shocked to see that Har- 


ry’s bed was stained with blood; and still more 
so, when the landlord loudly accused him of 
murder. 

“ Murder!” cried Richard, ‘‘ he was my broth- 
er—my own twin brother.” 

“ Ah, that is right! Stick to that! It is a 
fine story, but wont avail you in court, depend 
on it.” Richard heard no more. He had faint- 
ed, and when he recovered, it was only to be 
dragged to prison. 

Such was the terrible history that found its 
way into the English newspapers, and which was 
not long in reaching the inhabitants of the Hall. 
The mother was listening to Helen York, who 
had been carefully selecting the choicest articles 
of news. Her listener was lying carelessly on the 
sofa, half smiling, half sighing at Helen’s en- 
deavors to entertain her. Her thoughts were 
with her absent boys. A shriek from Helen 
made her start up, but before she could reach her, 
the girl lay at her feet in a dead faint. Mrs. 
Herbert snatched the paper from her grasp and 
read. 

Before an hour had gone by, they were on 
their way to Dover, and thence, with all possible 
speed, across the channel. One thing there was 
that shed comfort upon both. This was the con- 
yiction of Richard’s innocence, however dark the 
mystery that enveloped it. They had no more 
doubt of it, than if they had seen Harry living 
before them. But O, the meeting between the 
mother and son! and between the lovers ; for the 
mystery was past that hid the state of Helen’s 
heart from herself or from him. She mourned 
for Harry as a sister mourns, but her love was 
given to him who, in all probability, was to suffer 
a disgraceful death. 

But Harry! where—where was Harry, in this 
dark hour? Almost worse to bear was the un- 
certainty of his fate to the mother, than even the 
certainty of Richard’s terrible death. And now 
came on the trial, from the dreadful evidence of 
which there were no opposing circumstances. 
The Frenchman’s tale—the landlord’s over- 
whelming evidence—the missing brother—all had 
their weight in the chain that was winding itself 
around Richard Herbert. 

Why do we dwell upon it? There was autumn 
sunshine upon that day. There were crimson 
and golden leaves that showered upon his head 


as he passed to execution, and there were the 
beautiful clouds that the wind musters upon the 
blue sky of that rivhly-colored season. And na- 
ture was as choice in her tints upon that day as 
if a king were going to his coronation instead of 
a felon to his death. And, from a window of the 
hotel, away up at the very topmost room, Mrs, 


Herbert and Helen caught his glance, firm and 
composed, as he passed. 

“Now to find Harry, if the earth contains 
him !” hoarsely whispered the bereaved mother. 
And she went home to prepare for that long and 
almost hopeless journey, which, before a week 
had passed, she meant to commence. 

Ah, but that was a dreary sight—the spectacle 
of that hideous gallows, when the crowd had 
Geserted it, and it stood out, bare and lone, upon 
the wide heath that chill autumn afternoon! So 
thought a solitary shepherd, whose way led over 
the heath, and who was appalled and terrified at 
the sight, of which he had not heard. He start- 
ed at finding himself so near the sad spectacle, 
He grew pale, and his knees knocked together as 
he heard a low moan from above. It was such 
a wail as can only come from a breaking heart, 
or from the severest physical suffering. Perhaps 
this was both. 

The shepherd was a manly, kind-hearted being, 
and the moan went to his very soul. He lost no 
time in cutting down the tremulous body and 
bearing it to the hut nearest the scene of distress. 
The shepherd’s best clothes were freely offered 
and accepted, after Richard had been recruited 
by a night’s rest. There was danger in remain- 
ing here a moment—and then the sight of that 
hideous gallows! When the second night came, 
the shepherd’s brother bore him far away, under 
the cover of the darkness, while his preserver 
started at the same moment for the Hall, with the 
tidings, which of course must be kept as secret 
as death from all others. 

At Havre, Harry had contrived to make his 
escape from the ship to which the press gang had 
conveyed him; and, by the aid of a generous 
stranger to whom he told his story, he procured 
some clothing and money to bear his expenses 
home ; or, as the stranger said, better still, to 
help some poor fellow under similar circum- 
stances. He was procuring his passport, when 
a man suddenly staggered towards him and fell 
into hisarms. It was Richard—so pale, so alter- 
ed, that he would never have known him had he 
not pronounced the name of Harry. 


Far and wide the mother wandered, restless 
and unsatisfied, yet still dreaming that she might, 
some day, find her Harry. Like the poor moth- 
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er in Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s last exquisite 
poem—the woman’s sad wail for her son’s : 


“Dead! both my boys dead!” 


she felt that it was against nature, that each home 
should not have one—and how often she exclaim- 
ed like her, 

“God! how this house feels!” 


But at the commencement of the wintry 
storms, she stayed her footsteps at her own door. 
She and Helen sat over the drawing-room fire, 
one with some unfinished work that had laid idle 
in the basket since the parting hour of mother and 
sons ; and the other with a book. There was no 
interest ineither. A funeral sound seemed wail- 
ing in the pine tops above the house; a settled 
gloom spread itself over their hearts. Suddenly 
the old shepherd was ushered into the room ; 
brought privately by the servant who had attend- 
ed the twins in their infancy. He would see no 
one but her, to conduct him to her mistress. He 
had been delayed—taken ill on the road, and had 
not dared trust his tidings with another. Now 
he told what shook them like a tempest. Did 
he say that Richard could never come home? 
never brighten that house with his presence # 
The mother’s heart would have given the lie 
to such a saying, even if her eyes had not seen 
standing at-that very door by which the old man 
had entered, two living, breathing forms that 
wore the semblance of her twin boys! Yes, they 
were there! hand in hand, as loving and affec- 
tionate as when, a thousand times, they had come 
in from play or study, and with as loving kisses 
for her as then. No need now for Helen York’s 
coquetry. She had made her selection when 
Richard was to be executed as amurderer. And 
Harry, without a murmur, gave her up to his love. 
There were years of undarkened sunshine in 
that home ; all the brighter for the clouds that 
had lowered over it; and when time had blunted 
the sting of disappointment in Harry’s heart, he 
too brought to it a fair young bride, who never 
dreamed that Helen had won his first love. 


Armires.—Gen. McClellan, in his book re- 
viewing the Crimean war, makes the remark 
that an army of 15,000 or 20,000 men may easily 
be crushed by the unremitting attacks of superior 
numbers ; but when it comes to an army of 
100,000 disciplined men, no overwhelming 
masses can avail against them without military 
science and discipline, because the greater the 
multitude brought against them the more surely 
it works its own destruction, as such number can- 
not be handled without discipline and instruction, 
and are in their own way. 


THE BROTHERS. 


A WARM BATH WAGER. 


Smith was a man who never permitted him- 
self to be outdone—he could do whatever any- 
body else could. Smith met Brown in a bath- 
room, and Brown knowing the other’s conceit, 
said that he (Brown) could endure a hotter bath 
than any living man. Thereat Smith fired up, 
and a bet was made. Two bathing-tubs were 
prepared, with six inches of water in each. The 
fellows stripped, and, separated by a cloth parti- 
tion, each one got in and let on the hot water at 
the word—the wager being who should stay in 
the longest with the hot water running. Smith 
drew up his feet as far as possible from the boil- 
ing stream, while Brown pulled out the plug in 
the bottom of the tub. After about half a min- 
ute, quoth Smith, “ How is it, Brown—pretty 
warm?” ‘ Yes,” said the other, “it’s getting 
mighty hot; but I guess I can hold out a minute 
longer.” “So can I,” answered Smith. “ Scis-s! 
squash ! lightning! it’s awful!” Fifteen seconds 
passed, equal to half an hour by Smith’s imagin- 
ary watch. ‘I say, over there, how is it now ?” 
“QO, it’s nearly up to the bilin’ pint. O, Chris- 
topher!” answered the diabolical villain, who 
was lying in the empty tub, while the hot water 
passed out of the escape-pipe. By this time 
Smith was splurging about like a boiled lobster, 
and called again, ‘I s-a-y, over there, how is it 
now?” “Hot,” replied Brown. ‘‘ But—whew! 
scis-s! guess I can hold out another minute !” 
“You can!” shrieked the now boiling Smith, 
who rolled out and bolted through the partition, 
expecting to find the other quite cooked. ‘‘ You 
infernal rascal! why didn’t you put the plug in ?” 
“ Why, I didn’t agree to,” said the imperturba- 
ble joker. ‘Why in thunder didn’t you leave 
yours out ?”—Home Journal. 


BIG WORDS AND SMALL IDEAS. 


Big words are great favorites with people of 
small ideas and weak conceptions. ‘They are 
often employed by men of mind, when they wish 
to use language that may best conceal their 
thoughts. With few exceptions, however, illit- 
erate and half-educated persons use more “ bi 
words” than people of thorough education. It 
is a very common but egregious mistake to sup- 
pose that long words are more genteel than short 
ones, just as the same sort of peopleimagine high 
colors and flashy figures improve the styles of 
dress. They are the kind of folks who don’t 
begin, but always “commence.” They don’t 
live, but “reside.” They don’t go to bed, but 
mysteriously “retire.” They don’t eat and 
drink, but “partake of refreshments.” They 
are never sick, but “extremely indisposed.” 
And instead of dying, at last, they ‘“ decease.” 
The strength of the English language is in the 
short words—chiefly monosyllables of Saxon 
derivation—and people who are in earnest sel- 
dom use any other. Love, hate, anger, grief, 
joy, express themselves in short words and di- 
rect sentences; while cunning, falsehood and 
affectation delight in what Horace calls verba 
sesquipedalia—words a “ foot and a half long.” — 
Home Journal. 


Man and wife, like verb and nominative, 
should always agree. 
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When the flowers close up at even, 
Tis the sign that Venus sleeps; 
Fast they lock their frozen fragrance 
Till again Aurora 
Upon the mountain; Venus then, 
Piague of fair women and brave men, 
Opens wide her orbs so fair. 
And laughing stirs the morning air. 
Quickly then those flowers, unfolding 
Shapes and charms of Flora’s moulding, 
Breathe, and blush, and laugh, and languish, 
Aping sweet Love's joy and anguish. 

Ah, but woe that hour should come, 
When Love like them must find his doom, 
On this world his vows down shedding, 
As those leaves on earth’s cold bedding, 
Hopes and vows, sweet e’en in breaking, 
To rouse no more at Venus’ waking! 

W. W. Jonzs. 


Directions for Window-Plants. 

Through January and February the summer 
flowering-plants—such as geraniums, fuchsias, etc. 
—should be kept as nearly dormant as possible, al- 
lowing just enough water to prevent flagging, and 
all the light that can be spared from the more in- 
teresting division of winter-bloomers; of the latter 
class, such things as china-roses, cinerarias, hya- 
cinths, and other bulbs, will now be in an active 
state, some of them flowering, and others about to 
do so; these must be liberally treated with water. 
Mignonette, however, must be excepted. Above 
everything, keep the leaves clean; they are few in 
number, and feeble in action, but they have yet an 
important function to perform; and, without they 
are kept as healthy as possible, the plant cannot 
begin a new growth with the vigor it is desirable it 
should possess. The pots should be occasionally 
scrubbed with clean water, but do not paint or oth- 
erwise fill up their pores, for air is as es ential to 
the roots as to the foliage, and no inconsiderable 
quantity finds its way to them through the sides of 
a clean pot. With the same view, the surface of 
the soil should be frequently stirred; the process 
keeps it open, prevents the growth of moss and 
weeds, and imparts a better appearance. The wa- 
ter given should always be rather warmer than the 
atmosphere of the room; and rain-water, slightly 
heated, is the best. 


Curious Japanese Flower. 

Among the productions of Japan there is a blue 
tulip, which the Japanese call the “love-producing 
flower,” firmly believing that if a young man and a 
young woman exchange this talisman, with certain 
formalities, before twenty-four hours are past they 
become deeply enamored of each other. We know 
lots of two lips in this vicinity that, through certain 
formalities, play the mischief with young people— 
and old ones, too, for that matter. 


Flowers in Water. 

Mix a little carbonate of soda with the water, and 
it will preserve the flowers fora fortnight. Common 
saltpetre is also a good preservative. 
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To revive faded Flowers. 

Nearly all flowers may be revived, when faded, 
by placing one-third of the stalks in hot water; 
when it has become cold, the flowers will be re-set 
and fresh; the end of the stalks should then be cut 
off, and the flowers put into cold water. Or, dip 
flowers in spirits of wine for twenty minutes; at 
first they will appear to have entirely faded, but in 
drying, the colors will revive, and the fragrance be 
prolonged. A few grains of salt put into the water 
with flowers will keep them from fading. Sand 
may be substituted for water. Flowers may be 
preserved throughout the winter, if plucked when 
they are half-blown, dipped stalks downward in 
equal quantities of water and verjuice mixed, and 
sprinkled with bay salt. They should be kept in 
an earthen ware vessel, closely covered, and in a 
warm place; when, in midwinter, if the flowers be 
taken out, washed in cold water, and held before a 
gentle fire, they will open as if in their first bloom. 


Floriculture. 

The advance in the science of flowers is a page 
in the progress of the country. It is not a mere 
fancy, a plaything and atoy. The great culture, 
the improved varieties, the better knowledge of the 
habits and adaptations of the flower, the gathering 
into our own latitude of so many of the vivid and 
brilliant of other lands, all these have tended, and 
are working every hour, in the same good deed; to 
attach many men, men of determined mark in the 
world’s enterprises, to their homes—and he observes 
human nature superticially who does not see that 
they anchor safely who cast it at home. The great 
progress made in floriculture is an indication that 
the land is in the ownership of a contented and 
abiding people. Men do not twine a floral wreath 
around the house that is but the abode of the way- 
farer. 


To extract Essences from Flowers. 

Procure a quantity of the petals of any flowers 
which have an agreeable fragrance; card thin lay- 
ers of cotton, which dip into the finest Florence or 
Lucca oil; sprinkle a small quantity of fine salt on 
the flowers, and lay them, a layer of cotton and a 
layer of flowers, until an earthen vessel or a wide- 
mouthed glass bottle is full. Tie the top close with 
a bladder, then lay the vessel in a south aspect to 
the heat of the sun, and in fifteen days, when un- 
covered, a fragrant oi] may be squeezed away from 
the whole mass, little inferior (if roses are used) to 
the highly-valued ottar of roses. 


Striking Rose Cuttings. 

Mr. Peter B. Mead, editor of the Horticulturist, 
of New York, speaks of a new method of striking 
rose cuttings. Take a pan or saucer, fill it two 
thirds with sand, and then fill up with water; pre- 
pare the cutting in the ordinary way, cutting under 
a bud or an eye, and place it in this sand, and it 
will root in a much less time and with less failures, 
than in any other way. 
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Curious Mlatters. 


An accommodating Superstition. 

A habit exists among the Esquimaux of placing 
on the graves of the dead the hunting implements 
used by them while living, which are held sacred 
and never molested. One of the officers of the 
“United States” informs us that on their recent 
voyage to the Arctic regions they were arxious to 
obtain as specimens some implements lying on the 
grave of an Esquimaux who had been a celebrated 
hunter. They would not take them, of course, 
without consent of the friends of the deceased, and 
failed in their endeavor to purchase them. In this 
dilemma, however, they were informed that the 
Great Spirit would be propitiated by the substitu- 
tion of some knives on the grave. Knives amount- 
ing amply to a guid pro quo were accordingly placed 
on the grave, and the hunting implements removed ; 
but, singular to state, the natives, who considered 
it sacrilege to take the hunter's relics, appropriated 
the knives one by one till all had disappeared. 


An olden Snowstorm. 

One of the oldest residents of Exeter, N. H., in- 
forms the News Letter that fifty-eight years ago, 
Oct. 17, he was at Gilmanton, where occurred one 
of the most severe storms on record. The snow 
drifts were in many places four feet high; hundreds 
of trees were broken down, and in one pasture 
twenty cattle were found dead. In passing the 
fields, the ripe corn could be seen on the stalk just 
above the snow drift, and the apple trees pretty 
well loaded with apples. Truly, a curious sight for 
October, 

An ingenious Business. 

The Lewiston Journal says that a boy in that 
place has a dog who does a large business in pick- 
ing up drift wood in the river. He stations himself 
on his lookout—a high rock—watches his game, 
seizes it and brings it ashore. Thus he spends 
hour after hour, “on his own hook,” serving his 
marter’s pocket, and taking, to all appearance, an 
intelligent delight in making himself useful. 


O, my Eye! 

A woman in Chicago has just recovered the 
heavy verdict of ten thousand dollars against a 
physician of that city who promised to cure her 
defective eyesight, but destroyed the eye instead. 
The defence was that she desired to have her eye 
put out, in order to insert an artificial one, but the 
jury did not admit the plea. 


Large City. 

The city of Calais, Me., is the biggest city in the 
country, according to the number of inhabitants. 
It comprises 20,000 acres of land, and has about 
five thousand population, giving each person four 
acres. One ward is devoted to the raising of deer 
or the corporation dinners. 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Ancient Enigma. 

The ancients fabled a monster whom they named 
the Sphinx, and whom they described as having 
the head and breasts of a woman, the body of a 
dog, the tail of a serpent, the wings of a bird, the 
paws of a lion, and a human voice. This monster, 
it was said, was sent into the neighborhood of 
Thebes by Juno, who wished to punish the family 
of Cadmus. It was further stated, that he laid this 
part of Beeotia under continual alarms, by proposing 
enigmas, and devouring the inhabitants, if unable 
to explain them. Also, that as the calamity of this 
monster was become an object of public concern, 
and as the successful explanation of an enigma 
would end in the death of the Sphinx, Creon prom- 
ised his crown and Jocasta to him who succeeded 
in the attempt. The enigma proposed was this:— 
“What animal in the morning walks on four feet, 
at noon on two, and in the evening on three?" 
(£dipus solved the enigma—on which the monster 
dashed his head against a rock, and perished. 
Answer—Man. In the morning, or days of infancy, 
he crawls or walks on all-fours; at noon, or in the 
days of youth and middle age, he uses two feet only ; 
in the evening, or in his old age, he requires the 
support of a staff, so that he may be said to walk 
upon three feet. 

A Veteran. 

Mr. Foster Webster died recently in Webster, 
Maine, aged 99 years. In early life he accompanied 
his father, who was a captain in the Continental 
army, and was with him during the whole of the 
Revolutionary struggle. At the memorable battle 
of Saratoga, when Burgoyne surrendered his forces, 
he and his father were present, and bore a conspic- 
uous part in that campaign. 


A tough One. 

George Bromley, of Preston, Ct., while sitting on 
the railroad track, a few days since, was struck by 
a passing train, and pitched into the bushes. Upon 
the train backing up to ascertain his injuries, he 
came forward and told the conductor, that if he 
had damaged the engine any he was ready to settle 
for it, and left for home. That man is decidedly 
tough. 


Indian Relics. 

A number of human bones of large size, and a lot 
of relics, supposed to be of Indian origin, were late- 
ly excavated by some workmen on the railroad 
near Lansingburgh, New York. A similar collec- 
tion was found near the same place a few years ago 
—the remains, it is supposed, of some Indian Bulli 
Run. 


A model Town, 

The town of Dunbarton, New Hampshire, has 
within its limits no lawyer, no physician, no store, 
no tavern, and not a solitary town pauper. There 
is in successful operation one Baptist, one Metho- 
dist, and one Trinitarian Congregational Church. 
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CURIOUS 


A Veteran. 

The Independent, of Constantina, Algeria, men- 
tions the death in that town of a dog named Bel- 
lona, at the extraordinary age of thirty-four years. 
The dog formerly belonged to the soldiers of one of 
the batteries of artillery at the siege of Constantina, 
and successively accompanied three regiments of 
the line in their expeditions. It had one of its legs 
broken by a musket-shot in 1831, during an en- 
gagement in Kabylia. It has remained in posses- 
sion of its last master for eleven years. It may be 
as well to state that the age of twenty is considered 
about the extreme limit of a dog’s existence. Ho- 
mer, it may be remembered, represents Argus, the 
faithful dog of Ulysses, which dies of joy at again 
beholding his master, as having arrived at that age. 


A brave Sailor. 

In the rigging of the impromptu steering-gear of 
the Great Eastern an act of great bravery occurred. 
A seaman descended by a rope from the stern of 
the ship, with a knife in his mouth, to cut through 
some entanglement which had arisen. It was a 
task of no common risk, for with every roll of the 
ship, and every dash of the waves, he was violently 
submerged. But he persevered, cut through the 
entanglement, and on being hauled up received 
from the passengers and captain some well-earned 
gratuities. The passengers and crew expected 
every moment the ship would founder. 


Romantic. 

A romantic marriage recently took place in Vi- 
enna between Prince Leopold, of Saxe-Coburg, 
cousin of Queen Victoria and Prince Albert, and a 
Mademoiselle Constance Gieget. The young prince 
said as he could not have kings at his wedding, he 
would have the relations of his humbly -born bride. 
The young lady was attired in a simple dress of 
brown silk. This is the first instance of a Coburg 
marrying for love instead of money, and it may be 
imagined that the rage of the bridegroom's family 
was excessive. 


A singular affectionate Freak. 

A little bantam was not long since thrown into 
the cage of atiger in the great menagerie of the 
Jardin des Plantes, in Paris, for the sake of sharp- 
ening his appetite for some meat he refused to eat. 
The little fowl began at once to peck at the untast- 
ed meat, not at all alarmed by the terrible roars of 
the monster, and then closely examined his claws. 
He appeared to be pleased with this familiar treat- 
ment, and when the keepers took her away, he re- 
fused to touch any food till she was put back again. 


A Curiosity. 

Some weeks since, while digging on a gravel- 
bank on Colonel Menard’s land, near Mackinaw 
ILL, the workmen excavated a tusk which measured 
nine feet in length and twenty-three inches in cir- 
cumference. The tusk was found sixteen feet be- 
low the surface, and is as white as chalk. 
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of an ancient Relic. 

An old church relic, in the shape of a pewter 
communion flagon, has lately been discovered in 
an accidental manner in Hatch’s auction rooms, in 
Boston. From an inscription upon it, it is sup- 
posed to have formerly belonged to the Second 
Church in Dedham. It is inscribed as follows:— 
“ Exdono Mr. Nathaniel Kingsbury to ye 2d church 
in Dedham, 1745.” So, from the date, it would 
appear that the flagon is one hundred and sixteen 
years old. The curious article found its way to the 
auction room among the stock of a house-furnishing 
concern, and as it is only valuable as a relic, it has 
been presented to the Dedham Historical Society. 


A destructive Prize. 
A tradesman in Cracow, Poland, won the great 
prize of two hundred and fifty thousand florins ia 
the Austrian lottery last year, and paid a discount 
of eleven thousand florins to get immediate posses- 
sion of his fortune. Instead of bringing him happi- 
ness, it was the ruin of his peace. Fearful of being 
robbed of his treasure, he kept it in an iron chest, 
locked up in an arched vault, which he visited 
morning and night to see that it was safe, till at 
last his anxiety brought on a fever, which soon ter- 
minated fatally, parting him forever from his sud- 
denly-acquired wealth. 
Ingenious Invention. 

Mr. Godard, of Wilton, in England, has invented 
an apparatus by which a pencil of the sun's rays is 
directed upon a sheet of sensitized paper, and, as 
the sun makes his daily journey, the varying effect 
of the light on the paper is recorded by varying 
depths of shade. It is proposed to have this record 
kept through the year, and through a series of 
years, and thus compel the sun to tell us in his own 
handwriting, whether he preserves or diminishes 
the fires of his youth, or is fading away in a grad- 
ual decline. 


Remarkable Circumstance. 

A curious case happened lately in Taunton, Eng- 
land. The daughter of a tradesman had been ill 
for some time, and her death was hourly looked for. 
At length, to all appearance, she died. The body 
was then laid out. In an hour afterward, to the 
amazement and joy of her friends, re-animation 
took place, and the supposed deceased was able to 
speak ; but after the lapse of a few hours the sufferer 
gradually sunk until death in reality terminated 
her existence. 


Curious Experiment. 
Try this, some of you—fasten a nail or key to a 
string, and suspend it from your thumb and finger, 
and the nail will oscillate like a pendulum. Let 
some one place his open hand under the nail, and 
it will change to a circular motion. Then let a 
third person place his hand npon your shoulder, 
and the nail becomes in a moment stationary. 
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The Housewife. 


Unfermented Bread. 

' This keeps moist longer than bread made with 
yeast, and is more sweet and digestible. The 
brown bread made in this way is particularly re- 
commended for dyspeptics. Take four pounds of 
flour, half an ounce avoirdupois of muriatic acid, 
the same of carbonate of soda, and about a quart of 


by rubbing in a pan; pour the acid into the water, 
and stir it well together. Mix all together to the 
required consistence and bake in a hot oven imme- 
diately. If, instead of flour, unbolted meal should 
be used, take three pounds of meal, half an ounce 
avoirdupois of muriatic acid, the same of carbonate 
of soda, and water enough to make it of a proper 
consistence. Mix in the same way. 


Rice Waffles. 

Take a teacup and a half, or a common-sized 
tumberful and a half, of rice that has been well 
boiled, and warm it in a pint of rich milk, stirring it 
till smooth and thoroughly mixed. Then remove 
it from the fire, and stir in a pint of cold milk and 
a small teaspoonful of salt. Beat four eggs very 
light, and stir them into the mixture, in turn with 
suflicient rice flour to make a thick batter. Bake it 
in a wafile-iron. 


Broiled Fowl. 

Separate the back of the fowl, and lay the two 
sides open; skewer the wings as for roasting; sea- 
son well with pepper and salt, and broil; send to 
table with the inside of the fowl to the surface of 
the dish; serve mushroom sauce; it is an admirable 
breakfast dish when a journey is to be performed. 


Laxative Whey. 

Take of the dried buds of the damask rose one 
ounce; rennet whey, one quart. Let them stand 
together twelve hours, then strain off the liquor, 
and add of crystals of tartar, and white sugar, a 
suitable proportion, to render it more active, and at 
the same time more palatable. 


Blackberry Wine. 

To three quarts of blackberry juice add one quart 
of water and three and a half pounds of sugar, white 
or brown. Put it in an open jar, and let it stand 
two or three days to work; then bottle, and set 
away in a cool place for a year before using. 


Wash for the Teeth. 

One ounce of myrrh, powdered, and dissolved in 
one pint of spirits of wine. A little of this dropped 
on the tooth-brush is excellent for the teeth and 
gums. 

To drive away Fleas. 

Sprinkle about the bed a few drops of oil of lay- 
_ender, and the fleas will soon disappear. 


water. First mix the soda and flour well together |. 
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To clean Oil Paintings. 

Clean the picture well with a sponge dipped in 
warm beer; after it has become perfectly dry, wash 
it with a solution of the finest gum-dragon, dissolv- 
ed in pure water. Never use blue starch, which 
tarnishes and eats out the coloring; nor white of 
eggs, which casts a thick varnish over pictures, and 
only mends bad ones by concealing the faults ef 
the coloring. 


Simple Remedy for Chilblains. 

Soak them in warm bran and water, then rub 
them well with mustard-seed flour; but it will be 
better if they are done before they break. 


Another Remedy.—Cut an onion in thick slices, 
and with these rub the chilblains thoroughly, on 
two or three nights, before a good fire, and they 
will soon disappear. 

To cure soft Corns. 

Dip a soft linen rag in turpentine, and place it 
over the corn night and morning. In a few days 
the corn will disappear. A little sweet oil rubbed 
on them is often of great service. Or,a small piece 
of cotton placed between the toes is sometimes efli- 
cacious; or, the juice or pulp of a lemon. 


Gingerbread. 

Two pounds of flour, one pound of raw sugar, 
one pound of golden syrup, three-quarters of a 
pound of butter, one-quarter of a pound of candied 
peel, and one ounce of ground ginger. Warm the 
treacle, butter and sugar together. 


To take Grease out of colored Silk. 

Take French chalk, finely scraped, and put it on 
the grease spot, holding it near the fire, or over a 
warm iron reversed. This will cause the grease to 
melt, the French chalk will absorb it, and it may 
then be brushed or rubbed off. 


Vermicelli Soup. 

Swell one-quarter of a pound of vermicelli in a 
quart of warm water; then add it to a good beef, 
veal, lamb or chicken soup or broth, with a quarter 
of a pound of sweet butter; let the soup boil for fif- 
teen minutes after it is added. 


Horseradish Sauce. 

Scrape, finely, a stick of horseradish into about 
half a pint of brown sauce and a gravy spoonful of 
vinegar, simmer, and season with salt and sugar. 
This sauce is eaten with hot roast beef. 


An excellent Tooth-Powder. 

One of the best tooth-powders is made by mixing 
together one ounce and a half of prepared chalk, 
half an ounce of powder of bark, and a quarter of 
an ounce of camphor. 
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Pickling Cucumbers. 

As a general thing, sufficient care is not taken in 
pickling cucumbers, and large numbers of them 
“‘spoil’’ in less than three months’ time. The fol- 
lowing method we think the best:—Select a suffi- 
cient quantity of the size you prefer, which proba- 
bly cannot be done at one time. Put them ina 
stone pot, and pour over them a strong brine; to 
this add a little bit of alum to secure the color. Let 
them stand a week; then exchange the brine for 
clear water, in which they must remain two or three 
days. Boil the best cider vinegar, and when nearly 
cool pour it over the cucumbers, having previously 
turned off the water. Prepared in this manner 
with the addition of cloves, allspice, mustard and 
cinnamon, boiled in the vinegar, pickles of every 
kind will keep for a year. In pickling cauliflower, 
tomatoes, and other vegetables, which easily absorb 
the vinegar, the spiced vinegar should be added 
when cold. 


A valuable Remedy. 

Every family should keep a small quantity of 
chlorate of potash. We have never found anything 
equal to it for a simple ulcerated sore throat. Dis- 
solve a small teaspoonful of it in a tumbler of cold 
water, and then occasionally take a teaspoonful of 
the solution, so as to gargle the throat. It is nearly 
tasteless, and not at all offensive to take, and is 
hence well adapted to children. Nothing is better 
than this fer chapped or cracked hands. Wash 
them in the weak solution, and they will soon be 
well. It is also good for a rough, pimply, or chap- 
ped face. It may be had of any druggist. 


New Way of boiling Fish. 

The addition of a few herbs and vegetables in the 
water gives a very nice flavor to the fish. Add, 
according to taste, a little sliced onion, thyme, bay- 
leaf, winter savory, carrots, celery, cloves, mace, 
using whichever of these ingredients you can pro- 
cure; it greatly improves skate, fresh haddock, gur- 
net, etc. Fresh water fish, which have no particu- 
lar flavor, are preferable done thus, with the addi- 
tion of a little vinegar. Choose whatever sauces 
you please for any of the above fish. 


Pumpkin Pie. 

Stew the pumpkin dry, and make it like squash 
pie, only season rather higher. In the country, 
where this real Yankee pie is prepared in perfec- 
tion, ginger is almost always used with other spices. 
There, too, part cream, instead of milk, is mixed 
with the pumpkin, which gives it a richer flavor. 


Sago should soak for an hour previous to using, 
to take off the earthy taste. 


To make Flannels not shrink. 
The first time of washing put them into a pail of 
boiling water, and let them lie till cold. 
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Good Soda Biscuit. 

Take as much flour’as a common family needs, 
and two large tablespoonsful of lard, or if you use 
butter, it will take more, rub it well into the flour. 
But before you rub your lard or butter into the 
flour, sprinkle and rub through the flour one tea- 
spoonful of soda and one teaspoonful of finely-pul- 
verized salt; mix into a soft dough with sour cream 
—sour milk will do—roll your dough lightly, and 
cut them out, and bake as quick as possible without 
burning. 

Tomato Catchup. 

Toone gallon of skinned tomatoes add four table- 
spoonsful of salt, four tablespoonsful of black pep- 
per ground fine, half a tablespoonful of allspice 
ground fine, three tablespoonsful of mustard, eight 
pods of red pepper. Simmer it slowly in sharp vin- 
egar, in a pewter vessel, three or four hours; then 
strain it through a wire sieve, and bottle it up. 
When cold seal up the corks, and it will last for 
years. 


Stewed Brisket of Beef. 

Take any quantity of brisket of beef required, 
say eight or ten pounds; cover it with water, stew 
till tender, bone the beef and skim off the fat, strain 
the gravy, add a glass of port wine, flavor with 
spice tied in a bag. Have boiled vegetables ready; 
cut them into squares, and garnish the beef from 
the gravy round it, and serve. 


To wash Flannels. 

Flannels should be washed in soft water, soap, 
and much blue. The water should be as hot as the 
hands will bear; wring them as dry as possible, 
shake them and hang them out, but do not rinse 
them after the lather. 


Lip Salve. 

Melt together an ounce of white wax, the same 
of beef-marrow, and three ounces of white pomatum, 
with a small piece of alkanet root, tied in muslin; 
perfume when cool with ottar of rose or any other 
essence. 


Insects from Bird-Cages, Drawers, etc. 

To keep away insects from birds’ cages, suspend a 
little bag of sulphur in the cage. This is said to be 
healthful for birds generally, as well as serving to 
keep away insects by which they become infested. 
Hoarseness. 

A piece of flannel dipped in brandy and applied 
to the chest, and covered with a dry flannel, is to 
be worn all night. Four or six small onions boiled, 
and put on buttered toast, and eaten for supper, are 
likewise good for colds on the chest. 


Chapped, or Sore Lips. 

Chapped or sore lips may be healed by the fre- 
quent application of honey-water, and protecting 
them from the influence of cold air. 
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Unfermented Bread. 

This keeps moist longer than bread made with 
yeast, and is more sweet and digestible. The 
brown bread made in this way is particularly re- 
commended for dyspeptics. Take four pounds of 
flour, half an ounce avoirdupois of muriatic acid, 
the same of carbonate of soda, and about a quart of 


by rubbing in a pan; pour the acid into the water, 
and stir it well together. Mix all together to the 
required consistence and bake in a hot oven imme- 
diately. If, instead of flour, unbolted meal should 
be used, take three pounds of meal, half an ounce 
avoirdupois of muriatic acid, the same of carbonate 
of soda, and water enough to make it of a proper 
consistence. Mix in the same way. 


Rice Waffles. 

Take a teacup and a half, or a common-sized 
tumberful and a half, of rice that has been well 
boiled, and warm it in a pint of rich milk, stirring it 
till smooth and thoroughly mixed. Then remove 
it from the fire, and stir in a pint of cold milk and 
a small teaspoonful of salt. Beat four eggs very 
light, and stir them into the mixture, in turn with 
sufficient rice flour to make a thick batter. Bake it 
in a wafile-iron. 


Broiled Fowl. 

Separate the back of the fowl, and lay the two 
sides open; skewer the wings as for roasting; sea- 
son well with pepper and salt, and broil; send to 
table with the inside of the fowl to the surface of 
the dish; serve mushroom sauce; it is an admirable 
breakfast dish when a journey is to be performed. 


Laxative Whey. 

Take of the dried buds of the damask rose one 
ounce; rennet whey, one quart. Let them stand 
together twelve hours, then strain off the liquor, 
and add of crystals of tartar, and white sugar, a 
suitable proportion, to render it more active, and at 
the same time more palatable. 


Blackberry Wine. 

To three quarts of blackberry juice add one quart 
of water and three and a half pounds of sugar, white 
or brown. Put it in an open jar, and let it stand 
two or three days to work; then bottle, and set 
away in a cool place for a year before using. 


‘Wash for the Teeth. 

One ounce of myrrh, powdered, and dissolved in 
one pint of spirits of wine. A little of this dropped 
on the tooth-brush is excellent for the teeth and 
gums. 


To drive away Fleas. 
Sprinkle about the bed a few drops of oil of lav- 
_ender, and the fleas will soon disappear. 
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water. First mix the soda and flour well together |. 


To clean Oil Paintings. 

Clean the picture well with a sponge dipped in 
warm beer; after it has become perfectly dry, wash 
it with a solution of the finest gum-dragon, dissolv- 
ed in pure water. Never use blue starch, which 
tarnishes and eats out the coloring; nor white of 
eggs, which casts a thick varnish over pictures, and 
only mends bad ones by concealing the faults ef 
the coloring. 


Simple Remedy for Chilblains. 

Soak them in warm bran and water, then rub 
them well with mustard-seed flour; but it will be 
better if they are done before they break. 


Another Remedy.—Cut an onion in thick slices, 
and with these rub the chilblains thoroughly, on 
two or three nights, before a good fire, and they 
will soon disappear. 

To cure soft Corns. 

Dip a soft linen rag in turpentine, and place it 
over the corn night and morning. In a few days 
the corn will disappear. A little sweet oil rubbed 
on them is often of great service. Or,a small piece 
of cotton placed between the toes is sometimes efli- 
cacious; or, the juice or pulp of a lemon. 


Gingerbread. 

Two pounds of flour, one pound of raw sugar, 
one pound of golden syrup, three-quarters of a 
pound of butter, one-quarter of a pound of candied 
peel, and one ounce of ground ginger. Warm the 
treacle, butter and sugar together. 


To take Grease out of colored Silk. 

Take French chalk, finely scraped, and put it on 
the grease spot, holding it near the tire, or over a 
warm iron reversed. This will cause the grease to 
melt, the French chalk will absorb it, and it may 
then be brushed or rubbed off. 


Vermicelli Soup. 

Swell one-quarter of a pound of vermicelli in a 
quart of warm water; then add it to a good beet, 
veal, lamb or chicken soup or broth, with a quarter 
of a pound of sweet butter; let the soup boil for fif- 
teen minutes after it is added. 


Horseradish Sauce. 

Scrape, finely, a stick of horseradish into about 
half a pint of brown sauce and a gravy spoonful of 
vinegar, simmer, and season with salt and sugar. 
This sauce is eaten with hot roast beef. 


An excellent Tooth-Powder. 

One of the best tooth-powders is made by mixing 
together one ounce and a half of prepared chalk, 
half an ounce of powder of bark, and a quarter of 
an ounce of camphor. 
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Pickling Cucumbers. 

As a general thing, sufficient care is not taken in 
pickling cucumbers, and large numbers of them 
“‘spoil”’ in less than three months’ time. The fol- 
lowing method we think the best:—Select a suffi- 
cient quantity of the size you prefer, which proba- 
bly cannot be done at one time. Put them ina 
stone pot, and pour over them a strong brine; to 
this add a little bit of alum to secure the color. Let 
s them stand a week; then exchange the brine for 


clear water, in which they must remain two or three 

days. Boil the best cider vinegar, and when nearly 

cool pour it over the cucumbers, having previously 
, turned off the water. Prepared in this manner 
with the addition of cloves, allspice, mustard and 
cinnamon, boiled in the vinegar, pickles of every 
kind will keep for a year. In pickling cauliflower, 
y tomatoes, and other vegetables, which easily absorb 
the vinegar, the spiced vinegar should be added 
when cold. 


A valuable Remedy. 

Every family should keep a small quantity of 
chlorate of potash. We have never found anything 
equal to it for a simple ulcerated sore throat. Dis- 
solve a small teaspoonful of it in a tumbler of cold 
water, and then occasionally take a teaspoonful of 
the solution, so as to gargle the throat. It is nearly 
tasteless, and not at all offensive to take, and is 
hence well adapted to children. Nothing is better 
> than this fer chapped or cracked hands. Wash 
them in the weak solution, and they will soon be 
well. It is also good for a rough, pimply, or chap- 
ped face. It may be had of any druggist. 


New Way of boiling Fish. 

The addition of a few herbs and vegetables in the 
water gives a very nice flavor to the fish. Add, 
according to taste, a little sliced onion, thyme, bay- 
leaf, winter savory, carrots, celery, cloves, mace, 
using whichever of these ingredients you can pro- 
cure; it greatly improves skate, fresh haddock, gur- 
net, etc. Fresh water fish, which have no particu- 
lar flavor, are preferable done thus, with the addi- 
tion of a little vinegar. Choose whatever sauces 
you please for any of the above fish. 


Pumpkin Pie. 

Stew the pumpkin dry, and make it like squash 
pie, only season rather higher. In the country, 
where this real Yankee pie is prepared in perfec- 
tion, ginger is almost always used with other spices. 
There, too, part cream, instead of milk, is mixed 
with the pumpkin, which gives it a richer flavor. 


Sago should soak for an hour previous to using, 
to take off the earthy taste. 


‘ To make Flannels not shrink. 
The first time of washing put them into a pail of 
boiling water, and let them lie till cold. 
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Good Soda Biscuit. 
Take as much flour’as a common family needs, 
and two large tablespoonsful of lard, or if you use 
butter, it will take more, rub it well into the flour. 
But before you rub your lard or butter into the 
flour, sprinkle and rub through the flour one tea- 
spoonful of soda and one teaspoonful of finely-pul- 
verized salt; mix into a soft dough with sour cream 
—sour milk will do—roll your dough lightly, and 
cut them out, and bake as quick as possible without 
burning. 
Tomato Catchup. 
Toone gallon of skinned tomatoes add four table- 
spoonsful of salt, four tablespoonsful of black pep- 
per ground fine, half a tablespoonful of allspice 
ground fine, three tablespoonsful of mustard, eight 
pods of red pepper. Simmer it slowly in sharp vin- 
egar, in a pewter vessel, three or four hours; then 
strain it through a wire sieve, and bottle it up. 
When cold seal up the corks, and it will last for 
years. 


Stewed Brisket of Beef. 

Take any quantity of brisket of beef required, 
say eight or ten pounds; cover it with water, stew 
till tender, bone the beef and skim off the fat, strain 
the gravy, add a glass of port wine, flavor with 
spice tied in a bag. Have boiled vegetables ready ; 
cut them into squares, and garnish the beef from 
the gravy round it, and serve. 


To wash Flannels. 

Flannels should be washed in soft water, soap, 
and much blue. The water should be as hot as the 
hands will bear; wring them as dry as possible, 
shake them and hang them out, but do not rinse 
them after the lather. 


Lip Salve. 

Melt together an ounce of white wax, the same 
of beef-marrow, and three ounces of white pomatum, 
with a small piece of alkanet root, tied in muslin; 
perfume when cool with ottar of rose or any other 
essence. 


Insects from Bird-Cages, Drawers, etc. 

To keep away insects from birds’ cages, suspend a 
little bag of sulphur in the cage. This is said to be 
healthful for birds generally, as well as serving to 
keep away insects by which they become infested. 
Hoarseness. 

A piece of flannel dipped in brandy and applied 
to the chest, and covered with a dry flannel, is to 
be worn all night. Four or six small onions boiled, 
and put on buttered toast, and eaten for supper, are 
likewise good for colds on the chest. 


Chapped, or Sore Lips. 

Chapped or sore lips may be healed by the fre- 
quent application of honey-water, and protecting 
them from the influence of cold air. 
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Ghitor’s Gable, 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, EpiTor anp PROPRIETOR. 


NEEDLEWORK. 

There is something pleasant, and even touch- 
ing—at least of very sweet, soft, winning effect 
in the peculiarity of needlework, distinguishing 
women from men. Our own sex are incapable 
of any such by-play aside from the main busi- 
ness of life; but women—be they of what 
earthly rank they may, however gifted with in- 
tellect or genius, or endowed with awful beauty 


—have always some little handiwork ready to 


fill the tiny gap of every vacant moment. A 
needle is familiar to the fingers of them all. A 
queen, no doubt, plies it occasionally ; the wo- 
man poet can use it adroitly as her pen; the 
woman’s eye that has discovered a new star turns 


from its glory to send the polished little instra- 


ment gleaming along the hem of her kerchief, or 
te darn a casual fray in her dress. And they 
have greatly the advantage of us in this respect. 
The slender thread of silk or cotton keeps them 
united with the smal’, familiar, gentle influences 
of life, the continuaily operating influences of 
which do so much for the health of the charac- 
ter, and carry off what would otherwise be a 
dangerous accumulation of morbid sensibility. 
A vast deal of human sympathy runs along this 
electric line, stretching from the throne to the 
wicker chair of the humblest seamstress, and 
keeping high and low in a species of communion 
with their kindred beings. We think it is a 
token of healthy and gentle characteristic when 
women of high thoughts and accomplishments 
love to sew, especially as they are never more at 
home with their own hearts than while so 
occupied. 

A wick-Ep Conunprum.—Why is a candle- 
maker the worst and most hopeless of men ?— 
Because all his works are wicked, and all his 
wicked works are brought to light. 


2 + » 


Love Lerrers.—Rousseau used to say, “ that 
to write a good love-letter, you ought to begin 
without knowing what you mean to say, and to 
finish without knowing what you have written.” 

CompLimenTARY.—Some one says, “ A great 
deal of nonchalance that passes for philosophy, is 
nothing more or less than natural stupidity.” 


POWER OF THE HEART. 

Let any one, while sitting down, place the left 
leg over the knee of the right one, and permit it 
to hang freely, abandoning all muscular control 
over it. Speedily it may be observed to sway 
forward and back through a limited space at reg- 
ular intervals. Counting the number of these 
motions for any given time, they will be found 


to agree exactly with the beatings of the pulse. 


Every one knows that, at a fire, when the water 
from an engine is forced through bent hose, the 
tendency is to straighten the hose; and if the 
bend be a sharp one, considerable force is neces- 
sary to overcome the tendency. Just so it is in 
the case of the human body. The arteries are 


but a system of hose through which the blood is 
forced by the heart. When the leg is bent, all 


the arteries within it are bent too, and every 
time the heart contracts, the blood, rushing 
through the arteries, tends to straighten them ; 
and it is the effort that produces the motion of 
the leg alluded to. Without such ocular dem- 
onstration, it is difficult to conceive the power 
exerted by that exquisite mechanism, the formal 
pulsations of which are never perceived by him 
whose very life they are. 


Reckiess.—A distinguished physician, who 
died some years since in Paris, declared : “ I be- 
lieve that during the twenty-six years I have prac- 
tised my profession in this city, 20,000 children 
have been carried to the cemeteries, a sacrifice to 
the absurd custom of exposing their arms and 
necks.” 


Oxicin or THE Recatta.—The first regatta 
in England took place in the month of April, 
1775, says the Annual Register of that date ; and 
from the same authority we learn that it was 
borrowed from the Venetians, and exhibited 
partly on the Thames and partly at Ranelagh. 


A pouiTicaL Qurstion.—Has the “tide of 
events” anything to do with the “current of 
public opinion ” that is flowing ? 


Tne Dirrerence.—From using glasses on 
the nose, you see an object single; from using 
them under the nose, you see it double. 
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ABOUT FAIRIES. 
As the lovers of the picturesque lament in this 


country the absence of those hoary ruins, which 
in the old world add such effect to the headlands, 


crags and mountains, so the admirers of the ro- 
mantic regret the absence of those popular super- 
stitions which people the forests, the valleys, and 
the wild moors of Europe with supernatural be- 
ings. It is questionable whether this regret is a 
moral one. To the eye of tho political econo- 
mist, one flourishing village is worth a thousand 
untenantable ruins; and the Yankee speculator, 
who looks at a weter privilege, never thinks of 
the Stzomkerl, the favorite sprite of the German 
rivers. Beautiful as this country is, it is no fairy 
land—its charms are al! actual. A Yankee 


fairy would be quite an anomaly. Some of the 


old Dutch settlers believed in the existence of 
water sprites on the legendary Hudson, and we 
dare say there is more than one Knickerbocker 
who verily supposes that when the thunder plays 
umong the crags of the Donderburg, there are a 
legion of sprites rejoicing in the elemental war- 


fare, 


Still this dearth of fairies does not affect our 
happiness materially, for we can import them 
ready made, as we do other commodities not 
furnished by our own manufactories. We con- 
fess ourselves to an early love of the little beings, 
and even now a book of fairy tales is not without 
its fascination, With what delight did we use to 
pore over the legends of these little people, with 
the story-book inserted, like a hyphen, between 
our Lexicon and Greek Reader, even though a 
flogging should terminate the vista of our calcu- 
lations. Those stolen literary enjoyments were 
indeed sweet. Almost all nations have had a 
poetical belief in fairies, the characteristics of 
these imaginary people being modified by the 
habits and localities of the people among whom 
they were supposed to exist. They were at first 
styled elves—the word elf originating with the 
Saxons. Almost all the northern nations, par- 
ticularly Laplanders, Icelanders and Fins, believ- 
ed in fairies. There were some who pretended 
to have penetrated into the subterranean abodes 
of these little people, where they averred that 
they were received with distinguished considera- 
tion, their diminutive hosts providing them libe- 
rally with refreshments, not forgetting pipes and 
tobacco. 

Some writers have supposed that the word 
fairy is derived from the Persian ; and the Per- 
sian peris and western fairies have many charac- 
teristics in common. In Bohemia, where the 
fairies flourished abundantly, according to popu- 
lar account, they were wont to make midnight 


excursions, mounted on exquisite little horses, 
splendidly caparisoned, the riders magnificently 


armed, with banners displayed and trampets 
sounding. It is related that a certain knight, who 


met one of these processions, and spurred for- 
ward to attack it, was found dead in the morning. 

The Scotch fairies were of a dubious charac- 
ter, sometimes benevolent, and sometimes malig- 
nant. The Scotch were afraid to speak of them 
disrespectfully, and always styled them the 
“good people.” They lived in green hills, on 
which they danced by moonlight. The interior 
of their abodes was described as being dazzling 
beyond description. They were hard riders and 
excellent judges of horseflesh, and were famous 
for stealing horses out of stables and riding them 
furiously all night long ; and many an unfaithful 


groom has doubtless thrown the burden of his 
own misdeeds upon the shoulders of these little 
people. Sometimes it is said these tiny creatures 
appeared openly and bargained with the people, 
and at others worked patiently for the poor un- 
der cover of the night; like the fairies believed 


in by the humble Swedes, little self denying crea- 


tures, who worked for the miners in the shafts. 

Many of the inhabitants of Germany believe to 
this day, in the existence of a race to which they 
have given the name of the Stille Volke—silent 
people. To every family of eminence a family 
of the Stille Volke is attached—its numbers in- 
creasing or diminishing in exact proportion to 
those of the human family with which they are 
connected—thus forming a guardian sprite for 
each. The Irish are still hearty believers in 
fairies and fairy land, and there is scarcely a 
mountain or a valley in the Emerald Isle which 
has not its legend of the “ good little people.” In 
short, almost every country, except our own, has 
its fairy population. But then our fairies are 
living and breathing realities—beautiful as the 
peris of the East, gay and radiant as Titania’s 
maids of honor, with a dash of witchcraft in their 
composition. With such breathing substitutes 
for the “elfin crew” of Eastern lands, who can 
regret the absence from among us of fairies and 
sprites ? 


+ > 


Porutation.—The following 
are said to be some of the principal productions 
of the Dry Tortugas: Lizards, snakes, scorpions, 
jiggers, sandflies and large sized mosquitoes. 


Tue pest Lecacy.—No man can leave a 
better legacy to the world than a well-educated 
family. 
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Rerroor.—To give a reproof in anger is like 
administering medicine scalding hot. 
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OLD TIMES. 

It is strange with what tenacity we cling to the 
past, and with what constancy we harp upon the 
“good old times.” All times seem good times, 
if they are only old. The merry-makings of the 
hour do not seem half so pleasant to us as 


“ The days when we went gipseying. 
A long time ago.” 


Of course, in the decline of life, when we are in- 
capable of present enjoyment, we cannot believe 
that anything is enjoyable in the present, and 
look back to that period as the golden age, when 
we were a part of the movement of the times. 
But the backward-looking of vigorous manhood 
is another affair. It is perhaps rather a fashion 
than a natural impulse. The sort of regretful- 
ness with which we call up bygones, embraces 
not only the earlier of our own years, but the 
earlier ages of the world. We weary of the pres- 
ent, and fancy that the past was a brighter era, 
simply because distance has obliterated its repul- 
sive features. Were the memory as tenacious of 
evil as it is of good, this were a wearier world 
than itis. Our religion inculcates upon us the 
duty of the forgiveness of injuries, and Providence 
has kindly rendered the memory less tenacious of 
pain than pleasure. We can recollect a joy 
vividly ; but who can recall or describe a pain that 
he has suffered? We cannot, and ought not if 
we could, close our eyes to the evil that surrounds 
us, for it is each one’s duty to do his share to- 
wards its mitigation; but the past is utterly 
beyond our control. It is a fixed fact—it is com- 
pleted history. Perhaps we take that sort of 
pleasure in looking upon it that we do on a com- 
pleted structure, a finished painting—and regard 
it with the more favor because we know it is in- 
capable of being altered. We gaze with almost 
unalloyed delight on the tremendous ruins of the 
Colosseum, save that we regret its crumbling 
condition, its falling arches—forgetful of the fact 
that man met man in deadly strife within its 
bloody arena, 

* Butchered to make a Roman holiday,” 


and that here our co-religionists were rent limb 
from limb by ravenous wild beasts, for embrac- 
ing the doctrines of the meek and holy Jesus. A 
golden mist rises between us and the past—a 
lovely mirage changes the desert sand into an 
oasis. Few persons have not wished, at some 
time, to have existed in the good old times rather 
than the present. But those good old times had, 
all of them, their great evils, their petty annoy- 
ances, their constant trials; and it would be un- 
philosophical to deny that the world is constantly 
progressing. Our grand old Puritan ancestors, 
with their far-reaching political foresight, their 
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deep religious enthusiasm, their care for the wel- 
fare of the mind, their soaring self-denial, had 
faults and errors, not indeed peculiar to them, 
but to the “ good old times ” in which they lived. 
They banished, branded, whipped and hanged 
Quakers ; believed in witchcraft, and punished 
sorcery by death. They smote the Indians, hip 
and thigh, and sold into slavery the innocent 
children of the vanquished chieftains. We may 
thank Heaven that we are not so bigoted and 
cruel; but yet without much self-glorification, 
for we have sins and errors of our own to answer 
for that will scarcely bear the light of rigid ex- 
amination. It is well to honor the virtues of the 
past; but it is idle to be constantly regretting 
the “good old times,” and fancying them supe 
rior to our own. 


FASHIONABLE NEGRESSES. 

A recent traveller thus speaks of the fashions 
among the women of the most aristocratic tribe 
in Africa: ‘ Many have their frout teeth notched, 
and some file them till they resemble the teeth of 
asaw. The upper-lip ring of the women gives 
them a revolting appearance. It is universally 
worn in the high lands. A puncture is made 
high in the lip, and it is gradually enlarged until 
the pelcle can be inserted. Some are very large. 
One we measured caused the lip to project two 
inches beyond the tip of the nose. When the 
lady smiled, the contraction of the muscles ele- 
vated it over the eyes. ‘Why do the women 
wear these things ?’ the venerable chief Chinsurd 
was asked. Evidently surprised at such a 
stupid question, he replied, ‘For beauty! They 
are the only beautiful things women have. 
Men have beards—women have none. What 
kind of a person would she be without a pelcle ? 
She would not be a woman at all with a mouth 
like a man but nc beard.’” 


Fortrunre !—Under the head of “ Immense 
Fortunes,” one of our neighbors gives, among 
others, the instance of Julius Ceesar, who, it says, 
“owed some $15,000,000, before he took office.” 
Many persons might reckon so considerable an 
accumulation of debt rather a mis-fortune. 


Smart!—An office-seeker at Auburn, New 
York, rests his hopes upon a flattering chart of 
his phrenological development, which, with other 
credentials, he has forwarded to Washington. 


CounTERFEITS IN France.—So excellent 
are the counterfeits upon the Bank of France, 
that the bank has paid, within a few years, forged 
notes to the extent of one million francs. 
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THE TONGUE. 

We would most respectfully recommend the 
wholesome advice contained in the following ar- 
ticle taken from Judson’s “ Moral Probe,” to the 
careful perusal and attentive consideration of all 
whom the “cap may fit”—and there are not a 
few, “we trow,” in our little world. 

This little member of our physical organiza- 
tion, designed by our Creator for none but useful 
purposes, is often the source of immeasurable 
mischief and the keenest regret.. Unless con- 
stantly held and guided by the bridle of pru- 
dence, the bit of discretion, the curb of charity, 
the martingale of wisdom, and a skilful postilion, 
it runs at random like a wild colt, and in a mo- 
ment of levity or passion may commit a serious 
trespass on our neighbor—one that may not 
readily be repaired. It may be in the flower 
garden of his reputation, in the wheat field of his 
domestic affairs—no matter where, a trespass is a 
wrong; if committed by our cat, we are answer- 
able for it; if by our tongue, it is much more 
serious and less excusable. 

It is declared in Holy Writ that the tongue is 
an unruly member and cannot be tamed—that it 
is full of deadly poison—that its words are some- 
times smoother than oil, yet are they drawn 
swords—that it separateth very friends, and that 
the words of the tale-bearer are as wounds ; which 
description are no high encomiums on its good 
qualities. 

We have a variety of tongues that are per- 
mitted to run at large by the owners; many of 
whom are bankrupt, and are not able to render 
any remuneration for trespasses committed, and 
go unwhipped of justice. These tongues are a 
nuisance in society, and stamp their owners with 
lasting disgrace. The tongue that feeds on mis- 
chief, the babbling, the tattling, the aly whisper- 
ing, the impertinent meddling, all these tongues 
are trespassing on the community constantly. 
The fiery tongue is also abroad, and being set on 
by the fire of hell scatters firebrands among 
friends, sets families, churches and social circles 
in a flame ; and, like the salamander, is wretched 
when out of the burning element. The black 
slandering tongue is constantly preying upon the 
rosebuds of innocence and virtue, the foliage of 
merit, worth, genius and talent; and poisons 
with its filth of inuendoes and scum of falsehood 
the most brilliant flowers, the most useful shrubs, 
and the most valuable trees, in the garden of 
private and public reputation. 

In the private walks of life there are thousands 
who say too much. The liar, profane swearer, 
backbiter and slanderer are ever saying too 
much. The whisperer of scandal, the mysteri- 


ous guesser, the impertinent meddler, the fiery 
and passionate, the jealous and suspicious, the 
malicious and revengeful, the envious and reck- 
less, are usually saying quite too much, and from 
influence always wrong, often criminal. 


VERY EMBARRASSING. 

It is strange what odd mistakes will happen 
sometimes when ladies are going a shopping. A 
precise old bachelor, a very pink of politeness, is 
the owner of the principal dry goods emporium 
in one of our large villages. He regards the 
ladies as fearful and wonderful—is a little afraid 
of them, to confess the truth—and, as the saying 
goes, wouldn’t touch one of them with a ten-foot 
pole. The only semblance that he tolerates is 
in the shape of “dummies,” of which he has 
two or three for the appropriate display of lace, 
shawls, bonnets and dresses. Coming out of an 
inner room, the other day, in great haste, he 
saw, as he imagined, one of these figures stand- 
ing directly in his way, and he very unceremoni- | 
ously took it up around the waist and swung it 
to one side. Conceive his feelings when a voice 
from under a bonnet squeaked out, “ Hey, what 
are you doing? J’ll tell my husband!’ Un- 
fortunately it was a fair customer, not a lay 
figure, whom he had treated so uncavalierly. 
“Excuse me, madam. I thought you were a 
dummy !”” gasped the lackless mortal, retreating 
breathlessly towards his room as the only prac- 
tical refuge. Imagine his horror—imagine the 
lady’s trepidation—imagine the irrepressible 
giggling of the feminine shoppers who had wit- 
nessed the whole scene! Altogether, it was 
rather a disagreeable predicament for an old 
bachelor to get into. 


> 


WHuERE TO INQUIRE.—A suicide wrote to 
his wife thus: “‘ Dear Mary, if I am not at home 
to-night, inquire of Abraham where I am—if not 
found in his bosom he’ll know where I have 


gone.” 


A Deatn Dance.—Two pretty little ballet 
girls were burned to death while dancing a pas 
de deux at the theatre in Stralsund, a short time 
since. Their skirts caught fire from the foot- 
lights. 


Very rrorer.—The footlights of the new 
opera house in Paris, are so safely constructed, 
that a pocket handkerchief may be thrown upon 
them, and the gas in full blaze cannot ignite it. 

Greatvess.—The greatest truths are the sim- 
plest, and so are the greatest men. 
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OCCUPATION, 
While we are all of us engaged in the pursnit 
of happiness, as one object of life, few persons, 
comparatively speaking, seem to be aware that 
occupation and happiness are synonymous terms. 
Most people, secretly if not avowedly, place the 
summum bonum where a distinguished French 
philosopher did, in total idleness. A tradesman 
will work like a galley slave for two-thirds of his 
life, that he may pass the remaining third in idle- 
ness. But alas! that idleness does not bring the 
happiness he fondly anticipates. Happiness is a 
wayside flower, to be gathered as we trudge 
along the dusty, toilsome path that all must 
travel. It will not bear especial culture. It is 
like the hemlock—one of the most graceful of 
onr trees, which flourishes where the hand of 
nature placed it, but which cannot be made to 
obey our will and grace whatever spot we seek to 
transfer it to. A tradesman who has devoted the 
better portion of his life to the making of money 
wherewith to enjoy his otium cum dignitate at its 
close, is a person very much to be pitied. His 
entire devotion to business—we suppose the case 
of a man who has allowed himself no leisure for 
mental culture—has unfitted him for the enjoy- 
ment of the masses of time that he finds at his 
disposal. He is too old to acquire tastes for new 
pursuits, and the occupation he has left suddenly 
acquires a charm in his eyes, though perhaps for 
years he has considered it distasteful. Behold 
him lingering around his old shop—where, alas, 
he is now only an interloper. He will dawdle 
into it fifty times a day, making small purchases, 
and watching with arid eyes the course of trade. 
When he hears his successsor talk of slaving for 
a term of years that he may lay on his oars for 
another period, he shakes his head sorrowfully, 
tells his interlocutor that he does not know when 
he is well off, and bids him “stick to the shop.” 
The theory of happiness as based on idleness 
is decidedly a fallacy. The retired colonel of 
cavalry who used to make his servant wake him 
every morning at five o’clock, for the sake of 
saying, “ You scoundrel—l’ve left the service, 
and can sleep as long as I please,” was, we will 
venture to say, far happier when he had to turn 
out for morning parade, than as a lounger on 
half pay, with no occupation to fill up his days. 
We must admit that men accustom themselves to 
a sort of vegetative happiness, if they are con- 
tent to stifle the ever-soaring aspirations of their 
higher natures—but then it will be only the fe- 
licity of animals, and dependent on uninterrupted 
physical health and vigor. A French nobleman, 
who turned his attention to engraving, illustrated 
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assigned for hisemployment, “ I practise engrav- 
ing to avoid hanging myself.” 

The higher you ascend in the social scale, the 
more irksome will be found the absence of occu- 
pation. Kings are proverbially an unhappy set 
of beings—for very few of themselves manage 
public affairs personally, that is left to ministers 
—and this want ef occupation is the reason why 
so many of them have turned out very reprehen- 
sible characters. The most amiable monarchs 
have been those who have filled up their time by 
some voluntary pursuit. Poor Louis XVI. 
amused himself as an amateur locksmith—and 
Maria Antoinette and her ladies figured as dairy 
maids at the little sham chalet at Versailles, 
tended cows, made cheese and butter, and sold 
milk to admiring courtiers. We cannot too 
strongly impress upon the rising generation—a 
generation guiltless of early rising, we suspect— 
that the happiest men that have ever lived are 
those whose lives have been the busiest. 


To Opium-Eaters, Arsenic-TAaKERS, ETC. 
—These unhappy sufferers are informed that 
such and similar habits are broken up with com- 
parative ease under the vitalizing and health-sus- 
taining effects of motorpathy, mountain air, and 
hot and cold baths. The low-spirited, dyspeptic, 
nervous, or organically weak, also find in this 
treatment the invigoration so much needed. In 
the cure of sleeplessness, debilitating dreams, loss 
of memory, oppression of the head and liver com- 
laint, its success is without precedent. A circu- 
ar, sent free, giving {information of this — 
and of the Oriental, Turkish and Russian baths, 
in use in the Round Hill Water Cure, in North- 
ampton, Mass., is particularly commended to the 
notice of the profession. Those personally ac- 
quainted with this treatment recommend it to 
_— beyond the reach of home prescription. 

he quickest recoveries are made in the winter 
a Terms are reduced to $7 and $10 per 
week. 


O, tax Rocuge!—A priest of Milan was 
much struck with the repentant air of a young, 
elegantly dressed man a few weeks since, and 
gave him absolation. He soon afterwards found 
that he had lost his valuable repeater. The 
penitent was an eminent pickpocket, and the 
worst of all in the eyes of the priest is that he 
sent the scamp away fully absolved, so that as a 
matter of conscience he could not appear against 
him. 


A Scorcu CanniBat.—A lady advertises in 


a Glasgow paper that she wants a gentleman tor 
“breakfast and tea.” 


REMEMBER 1T.—Young women are never in 
more danger of being made slaves than when the 


the misery of being unoccupied by the motive he 


men are at their feet. 
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NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 

An American might be defined by naturalists 
as an animal who lives upon vegetable, farina- 
ceous and animal food—and newspapers and 
periodicals. His daily and weekly journals are as 
indispensable to him as his daily bread and his 
Sunday dinner. If he misses his paper, he is a 
lost man. Deprive him of his mental pabulum 
for afew days, and he becomes lank and melan- 
choly, like that lion the old settlers of Plymouth 
saw, which, having lost his jackal, “had become 
80 poore ” as to excite their pity. When he is 
restored to his paper, he fastens on it with the 
voracity ofa famished wolf. The church, school 
and printing-office spring up simultaneously in 
every new settlement—the Holy Alliance of 
clergyman, schoolmaster and editor being every- 
where recognized as essential to the onward 
march of civilization. We never take up one of 
the little frontier papers, printed haply on wrap- 
ping-paper, with worn out type, without a feeling 
of kindly respect. Such papers increase in size 
and style with the enlargement of the settlements 
they illuminaté, and the newspaper of any local- 
ity is a sure measure of its prosperity. How 
many thousands of ardent minds are engaged, in 
this labor of enlightenment—not thankless, 
though often ill paid. 

If the man who makes two blades of grass to 
spring up where only one grew before, deserves 
well of his country, what reward should be his 
who starts a newspaper for the first time ina 
howling wilderness? A free press in the van 
of civilization is of more account than an “ army 
with banners.” A family group, gathered round 
a blazing fire of hickory or anthracite, upon a 
winter evening, is a pleasing picture. But with 
all the appliances for comfort, what is this fire- 
side without a paper, not only to while away the 
tedium of along winter evening, but to aid in 
the great business of family instruction and men- 
tal improvement? Books are good, and books 
do much, but they cannot accomplish everything. 
They deal more with the past than the present, 
and that training is of little value which does not 
embrace the everyday affairs of the world going 
on around us. A newspaper is the contem- 
porary history of the world we livein. Its great- 
ness and its littleness, its gaieties and its gravi- 
ties, its sins and sorrows, its occupations and 
amusements, its warnings and its hopes, are there 
spread out before us. Gathering within its 
ample pages the treasures of the east and west, 
the north and south, as fast as the united agencies 
of wind, steam and electricity can bring them to 
a focus, it affords the very material wherewith to 
form practical men and women of the growing 


generation. No man can be uninformed who 
takes and reads a well-couducted weekly paper. 
The children of such a man will not be found 
hankering after frivolous and vicious amuse- 
ments. Peace takes up her abode on the hearth- 
stone of the man who takes a paper—not from 
a neighbor’s doorstep—but one who fairly “ faces 
the music,” pays his subscription like a man, 
and enjoys the advantages of his weekly sheet, 
because he is fairly entitled to them. 


SIZE OF THE PYRAMIDS. 

A United States naval chaplain, who has re- 
cently visited tne great pyramid of Cheops, in 
Egypt, wading in the deep sand fourteen hundred 
feet before he had passed one of its sides, and 
between five and six thousand feet before he had 
made the circuit, says that, taking a hundred 
New York churches of the ordinary width and 
arranging them in a hollow square, twenty-five 
on a side, you would have scarcely the basement 
of this pyramid ; take another hundred and throw 
in their material into the hollow square and it 
would not be full. Pile on all the stone and 
brick of Philadelphia and Boston, and the struc- 
ture would not be as high and solid as this great- 
est work of man. One layer of block was long 
since removed to Cairo for building purposes, 
and enough remains to supply the demands of a 
city of half a million of people for a century, if 
if they were permitted freely to use it 


QuickLy ruN ouT.—Some men are very en- 
tertaining for a first time, but after that they are 
exhausted, and run out; on a second meeting we 
shall find them very flat and monotonous; they 
are like hand-organs, and we have heard all their 
tunes. 


A wiss Commanper.—Plutarch, in his life 
of Pericles, says: ‘‘ His chief merit in war was 
in the safety of his measures. He never willing- 
ly engaged in any uncertain or very dangerous 
expedition.” 


+ 


Too Eriquetts.— With high folks 
whenever sickness shows itself in a family, it is 
treated with so much pomp and ceremony that 
it cannot make up its mind to leave. 


Remember —Use law and physic only in cases 
of necessity; they that use them otherwise abuse 
themselves into weak bodies and light purses ; 
they are good remedies, but bad recreations. 


Feminine Heapacur.—A fictitious dis- 
ease, by which women seek to conceal their 
heartache. 
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Foreign Miscellany. 


In Sardinia the national mode of fighting is 
kicking. Often fatal, always severe in effect. 

They have an American library at Paris con- 
taining over ten thousand bound volumes. 

At the beginning of 1859 the amount on de- 
posit in all savings ks of the United King- 
dom was a little over $178,000,000. 

Baron Ricasoli states that the national flag of 
Italy floats over 800,000 tons of shipping, 
manned by 100,000 sailors. 


It is estimated that Blondin’s performances in 
England, so far, have drawn the sum of 
$250,000. 

The Bombay Gazette says, “ Another r 
will show, that Lancashire need look nowhere 
else but to India for a supply of cotton.” 


A great meeting has been held in Birming- 
ham, England, relative to encouraging cotton in- 
dustry in Africa, as a means of crushing the 
slave trade. 

A journeyman builder in Salisbury, England, 
the other day ascended to the summit of the 
cathedral steeple, just built, and stood erect on 
the iron cross at an elevation of 400 feet. 


The footlights of the new opera house, in 
Paris, are so constructed, that a pocket-handker- 
chief thrown upon them, with the gas in full 
blaze, cannot be ignited. 


The French imperial printing-office has sent to 
Cochin China six printers—a proof-reader, a 
lithograph writer, a composer, a pressman, a 
lithograph printer, and a binder. ‘They are for 
the government printing office in Cochin China. 

The London Times declares that while steam 
navigation has been a scientific success, it has 
been a pecuniary failure, inasmuch as all the lines 
of ocean steamers require enormous appropria- 
tions from the government to keep them afloat. 


A Saxon princess, who refused the hand of 
the first Napoleon, is now living at Dresden. 
She is over eighty years old, and never married. 
She has two sisters over sixty years old, who 
have also refused offers from dukes innumerable, 
and are still leading lives of nun-like celibacy. 


The Austrians have an odd way of collecting 
taxes. An officer, with a certain number of 
gendarmes, visits each private house where taxes 
are not promptly paid, and from two to eight 
gendarmes are billeted on them until both taxes 
and arrears are paid. 

The medical officer of the Sherborne district, 
England, lately stated in a note to the Board of 
Guardians that “a woman came near losing her 
life by taking the following mixture, which had 
been recommended to her by a neighbor for the 
cure of the jaundice, namely, an old horse shoe 
boiled in a pint of strong beer.” 

The largest tree in Scotland is a fine old 
stately oak on the estate of Tullibody, contigu- 
ous to Tullibody House, the property of Lord 
Abercrombie. It contains six hundred cubic feet 
of measurable timber. The Duke of Athol 
has a valuable oak at Dunkeld, the measurable 
timber of which is estimated at four hundred 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


- 


The London Times tells some big lies about 
America, and makes sad havoc with geography. 


Thirty persons were wounded by a mad bull 
in London recently. 

The British regulation step for soldiers is one 
hundred and eight paces per minute. 

In Spain three hundred volumes of spiritualist 
literature have been publicly burnt by order of 
the Bishop of Barcelona. 


The average duration of life in France has 
decreased within the past few years. It used to 
be 40 years, it is now only 37. 


The new American hotel, the foundation of 
which has just been laid in London, will be, it is 
said, the largest hotel in the world—or any 
where else. 

In Ireland there are 550,000 spindles employed 
in flax-spinning. They are managed by 27,000 
operatives, and produce as much yarn as 
1,100,000 females spinning on hand wheels. 


The iron columns used in the construction of 
the fire-proof warehouses in Liverpool, are all 
hollow, and filled on the inside with fire-proof 
concrete. 

The American war has greatly injured the 
trade of Lyons, which is the great centre of the 
silk manufacture of France, and two large man- 
ufacturing firms are said to have failed. 


The scheme for a railway across the British 
Channel from England to France is revived— 
thiggtime by a Montrealer, and it is thought his 
ideas are practicable, though they involve an ex- 
pense of $60,000,000. 


The government of France, being up to snuff, 
own all the snuff manufactories. ‘They have ten 
at present in operation, directed by graduates of 
the Polytechnic school, employing 8090 hands, to 
say of handkerchiefs. 

A poor bone collector in England, named 
Powell, a few weeks ago bought an old vest for 
four cents, and found in the pocket a bank bill 
for $1500. His unexpected wealth caused him 
his first headache, for the poor man was puzzled 
what to do with so much money. 


The town of Sebastopol is rapidly recovering 
from the ravages of the late war. Building is 
on the increase in every quarter; the population 
now is estimated at 12,000, and the number of 
houses erected since the war exceeds five 
hundred. 


The repeal of the paper duty in England has 
not only been followed by a reduction in the 

rice of newspapers and periodicals, but during 
ast month several of the leading stationery firms 
in London announced their intention of giving 
their customers the full benefit of the extent of 
the duty remitted. 

The Sultana Aziz is undoubtedly an unhappy 
woman. When her husband Abdul ascended 
the throne, he refused the customary beautiful 
slave, out of regard for Mrs. Aziz. But lately, 
it seems, he repents his virtue, and has sent to 
Circassia for 150 young, and beautiful girls, 
meaning to re-establish a harem, the wretch, and 
become no better than a libertine. This freak 
requires cash down, upwards of $125,000-—the 
torments of the sultana, of course, being beyond 


and seventy feet. 


pecuniary estimate. 
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RECORD OF THE TIMES. 


Record of the Cimes. 


The authorities of Vermont confiscate all in- 
toxicating liquors brought into that State now. 

The gold mines of Oregon, we see by the pa- 
pers, are proving very productive, of late. 

They have a pair of matched horses in New 
York city that go the mile together in 2:27. 

The Esquimaux are afraid to die on a windy 
day lest their souls should be blown away. 


The fare from San Francisco to New York by 
the overland route is $250. 

In Russia, we are told, monks and bishops 
cannot marry, but simple priests may. 
course none but simple priests would. 

A lake scow went over Niagara Falls, recently. 
The flour and barley with which she was loaded 
were picked up by the residents below the falls. 


A boy was badly burned in Waterville, Me., 
lately, by a package of powder in his pocket 
taking fire. 

The amount of silver now finding its way to 
San Francisco, from Nevada, is estimated by 
well-informed bankers at six millions per annum. 

The Fitchburg and Worcester Railroad Com- 

any is about to erect a new freight depot at 
‘itchburg, 250 feet long by 60 wide. 

The Pittsburg Chronicle says that more than 
12,000 gallons of wine have been made this year 
in Alleghany county, Pa., exclusive of that made 
from grapes in private gardens. 

It is proposed to extend the telegraph to Cape 
Rozier, near the mouth of Gaspe Bay, to inter- 
cept the Canadian steamers twenty-four hours 

\ before they reach Father Point. 


General McClellan’s staff and body guard 
now amount to two hundred men. They pre- 
sent a splendid appearance as they gallop at full 
speed along the lines during a review. 

The Navy Department has purchased two 
hundred and twenty vessels since Congress ad- 
journed, and still has not enough for the necessi- 
ties of the service. 

The commerce of the Connecticut River is 
y now nearly all carried on by sailing vessels, the 
government having bought or chartered most of 
the steam craft. 

The banking capital of Vermont amounts to 
$3,916 000, which is an increase of $40,000 over 
last year. The dividends on this sum averaged 
a tritle less than seven per cent. 

The Bullit grape, about which a good deal has 
been said within a year or two, is not now con- 
sidered worthy of cultivation by many of the 
best grape growers in the West. 


A new invention in artillery is noticed in the 
Pittsburg papers. It consists of an entire bat- 
tery ona single carriage. The six field pieces 
are securely fastened to a turn table, which re- 


volves as the guns are successively discharged. 


By the report of the Connecticut Sunday 
School Convention, we learn that the total 
number of schools in that State is 914, a gain of 
128 over last year; teachers, 13,366, a gain of 
1204 ; scholars, 84,695, a gain of 8602 ; scholars 
under 16 years, 66,784, a gain of 8275. 
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The United States Navy is reviving its old and 
famous reputation, a brilliant arm of defence. 


Can a general who has giant a victory in the 
night, be properly said to have won the day ? 

A horse thief, named Miller, was lately hung 
by a mob near Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

A venerable citizen of New London, Ct., ad- 
vertises in the papers of that city that supplies 
of bread will be furnished to the needy during 
the coming winter on application. 


A magnificent horse, valued at $600, which 
was to be presented to Colonel Baker on the very 
day on which he was killed, has been sold to the 
Duke de Chartres, of General McClellan’s staff. 


Some confidence chaps have been operating 
in New Haven by getting advertisements for a 
New Eng)and business directory, and getting pay 
in advance for a portion of the stipulated price. 


J. C. Derby, Esq., of New York, the well- 
known book publisher, has been appointed Li- 
brarian of the State Department at Washington, 
a position well suited to Mr. Derby’s tastes. ~ 


Mr. McDermot, sixty-five years old, killed 
himself in Canada East, because his daughter 
married against his wishes. This was better 
than cursing her, and turning her out of doors 
to starve. 


The zeal of the Wisconsin boys for enlistment 
in the war against rebellion is well exemplified 
by the Green Lake Spectator, which, wanting a 
journeyman printer, prefers a cripple, ‘‘so he 
wont join the army, and go off to the war.” 


Mr. William §. Arnold, of Fisherville, re- 
ceived last week a letter from some unknown 
penitent, who made restitution of twenty-five 
dollars, which were enclosed. The penitent 
claims to have acted on the Scripture injunction, 
and restored fourfold. 


The receipts of the post-office in France have 
been constantly progressive since 1815. That 
year they were 17,500,000 francs ; in 1829, they 
were 30,000,000 franca; in 1847, 50,000,000 
francs ; in 1860, nearly 58,500,000 francs; and 
for 1862, they are estimated at 60,000,000 francs. 


The Concord Statesman says that five wise 
men of Dover, a few days since, made an excur- 
sion to the sea coast, near Saco, Maine, and re- 
turned thence with 157 water-fowl, to the great 
astonishment of less mighty hunters in the place 
of their residences. 


The directors and employes of the railroad at 
Waterville, Me, have made up a purse of $150 
for the father of Oren Towne, recently killed at 
that station. A daughter in this family has re- 
cently died of diptheria, and the mother has been 
ill for three years. 


A man in Cincinnati named James Griner, 
while under the influence of liquor, endeavored 
to hang his own child to a bedpost, recently, and 
had nearly strangled the child, when the infuri- 
ated mother, with a heavy blow, stretched her 
brutal husband on the floor. 


The experiment of casting a Dahigreen gun 
from Lake Superior iron, was successfully ac- 
complished lately in Detroit, in the presence of a 
large number of persons. The metal used 
weighed upward of five tons, although the fin- 
ished gun will weigh but three tons. 
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Merry~-Making. 


’Art exposition—a cockney telling ’s love to 

the lady ’e hadores. 

During the autumn gales the volume of nature 

is full of fly-leaves. 

Catching flies is much the simplest and safest 

way of flying. 

“ What ails your eye, Joe?” “Itold a man 

he lied,” replied Joe. 

“Don’t touch me, or I'll scream !” as the en- 

gine whistle said to the stoker. 

Women live for each other—that is, for the 

love of criticism of each other. 

The boy who lost his balance on the roof, found 

it on the ground shortly afterward. 

When is a flock of sheep like our climate? 

When it is composed of all wethers. 

The most impudent of all things is a mirror, 

for it is continually casting reflections. 

“Very good, but rather too pointed,” as the 

fish said when it swallowed the bait. 

Don’t locate yourself on the back of a wild 

horse, unless you want to be dislocated. 

Topers who travel about with red noses should 

be indicted for circulating incendiary articles. 

Most persons have a mortal antipathy to a 

snake, and yet he is said to be a very charming 

animal. 

Why is an invalid cured by sea-bathing like a 

confined criminal? Because he is sea-cured 

(secared). 

“It is very curious,” says a young lady whom 

we know, “‘ that a tortoise from whom we get all 

our shell combs, has no hair.” 

Throw a piece of meat among bears and a 
urse of gold among men, and which will be- 

— most outrageously, the men or the beasts ? 

The hardest thing to hold in this world is an 

unruly tongue. It beats a hot smoothing iron 

and a kicking horse considerably. 

“Tt is a curious fact,” say some entomologists, 

“that it is only the female musquito that tor- 

ments us.” A r friend says it is not at 

all “ curious.” 

Conundrum by a provincial: Why is the sum- 

mit of Mount Washington like goods sold at a 

great discount from cost? Because it is not nigh 

the valley of it. 

A bankrupt was condoled with the other day 

for his embarrassment. “O, I’m not embar- 

rassed at all,” said he; “it’s my creditors that 

aro em 

A French princess being told that the poor in 

Paris were dying of starvation, said, “ What 

silly people! Before I’d starve, I’d eat brown 

bread and mutton ” 

“Ts anybody bere) | on you?” said a polite 
drygoods clerk toa girl from the country. “ Yes, 
sir,” said the blushing damsel, “ that’s my feller 
outside. He wouldn’t come in.” 

What a compliment to his countrymen Carlyle 
a when he said, “ Great Britain is inhabited 

thirty millions of people, mostly fools.” 
lyle, we suppose, knew. 


MERRY MAKING. 


If our clothes are not well cut, we are very apt 
to be cut ourselves. 

Why is ice in a thaw like philanthropy? Be- 
cause it gives in all directions. 

Why is anything that is unsuitable like a 
dumb person? Because it wont answer. 

A breeder of fowls says one of his cochins, 
when eating corn, takes one peck at a time. 


In returning thanks, in an after-dinner speech, 
Brown declared that he was ‘too full for 
utterance.” 


A chemist, however witless away from his 
business, is, when at it, never without his 
retort. 


Water isn’t a fashionable beverage for drink- 
ing awd friend’s health; but it’s a capital one 
for drinking your own. 

Model wives formerly took a “ stitch in time ;” 
now, with the aid of sewing-machines, they take 
one in no time. 


If you want to bea “Knight of the Golden 
Circle,” get the girl yee love to give you a ring, 
remarks the Louisville Journal. 


Doctor Charles Wilson has written a volume 
of some hundred pages to explain the pathology 
of drunkenness. Diogenes explains it in two 
syllables—zigzag. 


Punch thinks they had better have stuck to 
the name of “ Leviathan ” for the Great Eastern, 
for it seems that the shareholders are doomed to 
blubber. 

“ Marriage,” said an unfortunate husband, “ is 
the churchyard of love.” ‘“ And you men,” re- 
plied the not less unhappy wife, “ are the grave- 
diggers.” 

A lazy fellow begged alms, saying he could 
not find bread for his family. “ Nor I,” replied 
- industrious mechanic ; “‘ I am obliged to work 
‘or it.” 

A gardener is described as being requested to 
set his master’s watch by his sun-dial, when 
he forthwith “planted” it in the ground close 
to it. 

“ Who is that young gentleman who looked at 
you so earnestly ?” said a fond husband to his 
recently married wife. ‘That is my late hus- 
band, dear,” answered she. 


“ Hast thou ever Joved, Henrietta ?” I sighed. 
“T should rather imagine I had,” she replied. 
“O, did not my glances my feelings betray, when 
you helped me to pudding the third time to- 
day?” 

Why is a fine woman like a locomotive? Be- 
cause she draws a train after her, scatters the 
sparks, transports the mails (males), and makes 
us forget time and space.. 

“Have you,dined?” said a to his 
friend. “I have, upon my honor,” replied he, 
“Then,” rejoined the first, “if you have dined 
upon your honor, I fear you have made but a 
scanty meal,” 

A good story is told of a lady lately travelling 
on the cars, who got so in reading the 


war news, that she asked the conductor to let her 
know when the train stopped 
Junction. 


at Manassas 
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SKETCHES OF THE WAR. 


Delight of our artist on receiving a commission to sketch 
at the seat of war. 


H, starts for the seat of war. 


He purchases the necessary equipments. 


On arriving, he finds it necessary to dispense with some of 
his duds.” —He starts on a sketching tour. 
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; Finds a rebel battery, and proceeds to sketch it. Is fired upon—appearance of his unfinished sketch. . aie. 


BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


He blunders upoa the rebel lines, is fired upon by 
picket, and displays his bravery. 


His sketch of a battle, in which he is present in the 
“ thickest of the fight.” The fact of the case. 


His heroic exertions «fot his bealth, and he gets permis- | He brings home a cargo of trophies captured with his own 
return home. sword. 


dis sketch of the affair. 
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